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CHAPTER  I 


Introduction 

At  no  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  has 
the  necessity  for  an  enlightened  citizenry  been  so  great. 
The  explosion  of  knowledge,  the  almost  incalculable 
increase  in  number  of  specialties  and  disciplines,  the 
tapping  of  sources  of  energy  of  vast  potential  either  for 
good  or  for  evil,  the  great  strides  achieved  by  industry 
in  productivity,  the  rise  of  nationali&m  accompanied  by 
international  misunderstanding,  the  spread  of  communism, 
the  unprecedented  interdependence  of  man  upon  his  fallow 
man  constitute  a complexity  of  forces  that  affects  the 
decisions  wh^ch  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  must 
make.  The  responsibility  for  citizenship  is  dependent, 
therefore,  on  broad,  general  education.  Awareness  of 
this  necessity  is  evidenced  by  increased  enrollment  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
junior  college. 1 

Educators  usually  refer  to  general  education^  as 
that  phase  of  a student's  formal  education  which  develops 

^Further  development  of  the  junior  college  movement 
in  the  United  States  is  presented  in  Chapter  II. 

2A  more  complete  presentation  of  the  concept  of 
general  education  appears  in  Chapter  III. 
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2 

awareness  of  his  potantialities  in  order  that  ha  may  become 
a more  affactiva  individual  and  ba  able  batter  to  identify 
and  to  take  action  toward  tha  solution  of  personal  and 
social  problems.  General  education  as  an  integral  part  of 
tha  junior  collage  program  is  daamad  so  important  in  tha 
dtata  of  Florida  that  its  inclusion  is  raquirad  by  law.  The 
following  is  the  legal  statement: 

Junior  Colleges--Junior  collages  may 
be  established  in  the  discretion  of  the  county 
school  boards  in  the  manna r prescribed  by  law. 

The  term,  junior  college,  as  usad  herain  shall 
mean  an  educational  institution  operated  by  tha 
county  board  as  part  of  the  County  School  System 
and  offering  (a)  a program  of  general  education 
consisting  of  classical  and  scientific  courses 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  grades  parallel 
to  that  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  work  at 
a senior  four-year  state  institution  of  higher 
learning,  (b)  terminal  courses  of  a technical 
and  vocational  nature,  and  (c)  courses  for 
adults.1 

Implied  in  the  school  law  cited  above  is  another  definition 
of  general  education.  It  is  referred  to  as  a program  of 
"classical  and  scientific  courses"  similar  to  those  of- 
fered in  the  first  two  years  of  work  at  a senior  four-year 
state  institution  of  higher  learning.  Lack  of  clarity  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  concept  is  due  in  part  to  the  lack 
of  research. 


Need  for  the  Study 


The  need  for  research  concerning  general  education 
at  tha  junior  college  level  is  great.  A review  of  current 


^Stata  Department  of  Education,  Florida  School  Laws 
(1959  ed..  Chapters  228-237;  Tallahassee,  Florida:  The 

Department,  1959),  p.  919. 
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literature  discloses  an  insufficient  number  of  studies, 
especially  in  Florida.  Madsker,  after  pointing  out  that 
numerous  comparative  studies  have  been  made  concerning  the 
college -parallel  objective  of  the  junior  college,  makes  it 
explicit  that  there  is  a void  in  studies  concerned  with 
the  other  commonly  expressed  objectives,  including  general 
education: 

Specific  information  has  also  been  lack- 
ing on  how  and  to  what  extent  the  two-year 
college  has  implemented  certain  of  its  other 
commonly  expressed  objectives.  Likewise, 
no  study  has  been  made  to  determine  whether 
the  attitudes  of  teachers  in  two-year  colleges 
are  in  harmony  with  the  expressed  objectives 
of  these  colleges.1 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  statement  in 
the  Florida  School  Laws  concerning  the  necessity  of  a general 
education  program  as  an  important  constituent  of  the  total 
curriculum  offered  by  the  junior  colleges.  General  edu- 
cation programs  do  vary,  however.  Such  variance  has  caused 
some  four-year  institutions  in  Florida  to  refuse  to  allow 
transfer  credit  for  the  programs  outlined  by  soma  of  the 
two-year  community  colleges.  Further  need  for  a study  which 
will  help  to  clarify  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  general 
education  programs  in  the  community  junior  colleges  is 
emphasized  in  the  following  axcerpt  taken  from  a State  De- 
partment of  Education  handbook  published  in  1960: 

There  is  in  existence,  however,  a state- 
ment which  has  been  accepted  both  by  the 
universities  and  the  junior  collages.  This 
statement  makes  possible  the  development  of 


^aland  L.  Medsker,  The  Junior  Collage:  Procrress 

and  Prospect  (New  York:  McGraw-iiill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1960), 

p.  1. 


a program  of  general  education  by  each  junior 
college  which  will  be  recognized  in  its 
integrity  by  other  public  institutions  in  the 
State.  The  policy  agreement  reads  as  follows: 

•Each  public  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  Florida,  i.e.,  each  State  university 
and  each  community  college,  is  encouraged  to 
foster  and  promulgate  a program  of  general 
education.  This  basic  program  (general  edu- 
cation programs  provide  basic  liberal  education 
and  include  work  in  areas  such  as:  communi- 

cations, mathematics,  social  science,  humani- 
ties, and  the  natural  sciences)  for  students 
working  toward  a baccalaureate  degree  should 
involve  not  less  than  36  semester  hours  of 
academic  credit. 

"The  institutions  are  encouraged  to 
exchange  ideas  in  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  programs  of  general  education.  The 
experience  already  gained  in  the  established 
state  universities  and  community  junior  col- 
leges will  be  of  value • While  the  insti- 
tutions are  to  work  cooperatively  in  the 
development  and  improvement  of  general  edu- 
cation programs,  each  institution  has  the 
continuing  responsibility  for  determining  the 
character  of  its  own  program. 

•After  a public  institution  of  higher 
learning  has  developed  and  published  its 
program  of  general  education,  the  integrity 
of  the  program  will  be  recognized  by  the 
other  public  institutions  in  Florida.  Once  a 
student  has  been  certified  by  such  an  insti- 
tution as  having  completed  satisfactorily  its 
prescribed  general  education  program,  no 
other  public  institution  of  higher  learning 
to  which  he  may  be  qualified  to  transfer  will 
require  any  further  lower  division  general 
education  courses  in  his  program."}- 


Purpose  of  the  Study 


In  the  interest  of  the  ever  expanding  community 
college  program  of  the  State  of  Florida,  it  is  necessary 
and  desirable  that  general  education  programs  be  developed 


^■State  Department  of  Education,  Handbook  for  the 
Organization  and  Operation  of  Public  Community  Colleges  in 
Florida  (tentative  drati: .Tallahassee-  Honda;  The  De - 

partment,  December,  1960),  pp.  29,  30. 
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It  is  further  essential  that  such  programs  be  wall  founded 
on  approved  objectives  and  valid  research.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  is  to  fill  some  of  the  void  in  studies  concerned 
with  the  general  education  objective  of  the  junior  colleges 
of  Florida  by  conducting  an  exploration  through  the  use  of 
interviews  with  both  faculty  and  students  to  try  to  deter- 
mine the  areas  and  extent  of  agreement  or  disagreement 
between  student  and  faculty  attitudes  toward  general  edu- 
cation and  between  the  stated  philosophy  and  the  practiced 
philosophy  of  selected  two-year  public  community  colleges. 
From  the  data  collected  there  will  be  the  further  attempt 
to  isolate  selected  variables  which  might  account  for  the 
areas  of  agreement  or  disagreement. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  is  to  determine  what  students  and 
faculty  members  at  selected  junior  collages  in  Florida 
conceive  general  education  to  be,  how  they  think  a 
general  education  program  should  be  planned,  how  they  think 
the  program  should  be  implemented,  and  by  what  means  they 
think  the  program  should  be  evaluated.  Their  attitudes 
will  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a review  of  pertinent 
literature . 
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Method  of  Research 

Tha  method  of  research  employed  involved  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

1.  Construction  of  two  interview  schedules  by 
which  attitudes  of  the  student  and  faculty  sample  toward 
general  education  could  be  determined. 

2.  Preliminary  trial  of  tha  instruments.  To  meet 
this  requirement,  a pilot  study  was  run  at  Central  Florida 
Junior  College  in  Ocala,  Florida.  A detailed  discussion 
of  the  pilot  study  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  study 
appear  in  Appendix  A.  Also  included  in  Appendix  A are 
recommended  improvements  for  the  instruments  used  in  tha 
pilot  study.  The  instruments  used  in  this  phase  of  the 
study  are  presented  in  Appendix  B and  Appendix  C. 

3.  Revision  and  refinement  of  the  interview 
schedules  followed  as  a result  of  the  pilot  study  experi- 
ences. Tha  final  interview  guide  used  in  the  main  study 
is  shown  in  Appendix  D. 

4.  Selection  of  the  sample  of  junior  collages  to 

participate  in  the  study  made  on  the  basis  of:  (a)  time 

established,  (b)  student  enrollment,  (c)  population  of 
supporting  county  or  counties,  (d)  number  of  participating 
counties,  (e)  geographic  location.  These  criteria  were 
selected  in  order  that  the  sample  of  Florida's  junior  col- 
leges might  be  representative.  The  factors  were  also 
thought  to  be  variables  which  might  account  for  areas  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  between  tha  opinions  and  atti- 
tudes expressed  by  the  faculty  and  the  student  samples. 
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The  collages  thus  selected  involved  three  relatively  old 
collages  and  two  recently  established  ones;  there  were 
colleges  with  student  enrollments  varying  from  200  to  over 
3,000;  there  ware  supporting  districts  whose  total  popu- 
lations varied  from  45,000  to  over  300,000;  there  ware 
colleges  financially  supported  by  1,  3,  and  5 participating 
counties;  there  were  colleges  in  the  sample  which  were 
located  on  the  coast  and  inland  throughout  the  state.  The 


junior  college  sample  included  the  following: 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 


e • 


Chipola  Junior  Collage,  Marianna. 
Florida. 


Daytona  Beach  Junior  Collage, 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

Indian  River  Junior  College, 
Fort  Pierce,  Florida. 

North  Florida  Junior  College, 
Madison,  Florida. 

St.  Petersburg  Junior  Collage, 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


Comparative  data  for  these  and  other  junior  colleges  appear 
in  Tables  1 and  2 in  this  chapter,  and  in  Table  5 in 


Chapter  II. 


5.  The  faculty  sample  was  selected  in  such  a way 
that  a 20  per  cent  representation  of  the  total  number  of 
faculty  members  of  all  institutions  was  involved  in  the 
study . There  were  not  20  per  cent  samples  chosen  from  each 
faculty,  however.  Such  a choice  would  have  given  28  inter- 
views at  the  largest  participating  institutions  and  only 
two  interviews  at  the  smallest.  The  study  would  have  had 
unequal  representation  of  the  institutions  selected  by  the 
identifying  criteria  and  would  have  had  no  basis  for  such 
comparisons  as  those  made  concerning  attitudes  in  small 
junior  collages  to  those  of  large  junior  colleges. 
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TABLE  1 

STUDENT  POPULATION  OF  SELECTED  COMMUNITY 
JUNIOR  COLLEGES  OF  FLORIDA* 


Community  Junior 
Collage 

Student  Population 
— — Full-time  Part-time  Total 

Brevard  County*5 

m 

_ 

300 

Broward  County*5 

m 

. 

900 

Central  Florida 

205 

Ill 

316 

Chipola 

377 

274 

651 

Dade  County*5 

- 

• 

1200 

Daytona  Beach 

3113 

201 

3314 

Gulf  Coast 

174 

148 

322 

Indian  River*5 

- 

Ml 

300 

Manatee 

218 

609 

827 

North  Florida 

101 

99 

200 

Palm  Beach 

871 

640 

1511 

Pensacola 

638 

1181 

1819 

St.  Johns  River 

103 

91 

194 

St,  Petersburg 

1460 

1274 

2734 

a3ourca : Edmund- J.  Gleazer,  Jr.  (ad.)  American 

Junior  Collages  (5th  ad.;  Washington:  American  Council  on 
Education,  1960),  pp.  128-142. 


^Numbers  based  upon  State  Department  of  Education 
estimates. 
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TABLE  2 

AREAS  AND  POPULATION  SERVED  BY  SELECTED 
COMMUNITY  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


Community 

Junior 

College 

Area  and  Population 

Number  of  Total 

Supporting  Population 
Counties*3  Serve  da 

Area  of 
Florida 

Bravard  County 

1 

111,000 

Northeast 

Broward  County 

1 

329,000 

Southeast 

Central  Florida 

3 

71,000 

North  Central 

Chipola 

3 

45,000 

Northwest 

Dade  County 

1 

918,000 

Southeast 

Daytona  Baach 

1 

125,000 

Northeast 

Gulf  Coast 

1 

66,000 

Northwest 

Indian  Rivar 

4 

87,000 

Southeast 

Manatee 

1 

68,000 

Southwe  st 

North  Florida 

5 

53,000 

North  Central 

Palm  Baach 

1 

225,000 

Southeast 

Pensacola 

1 

173,000 

Northwest 

St.  Johns  Rivar 

3 

80,000 

Northeast 

St.  Petersburg 

1 

372,000 

Southwest 

aSource:  "Preliminary  Census  Figures,"  The  Florida 

Times  Union  (Jacksonville,  Florida)  June  11,  196U,  p.  22. 

^Source i Edmund  J,  Glaazer,  Jr.  (ad.)  American 
Junior  Colleges  (5th  ed.;  Washingtons  American  Council  on 
Education,  I960),  pp.  128-142. 
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There  were,  consequently,  ten  faculty  interviews  conducted 
at  each  of  the  participating  junior  collages.  The  names  of 
the  faculty  members  to  be  interviewed  ware  determined  by 
random  sampling  methods  as  ware  the  names  of  faculty  alter- 
nates. The  interviews  ware  arranged  by  mail.  Sample 
correspondence  is  shown  in  /appendix  J, 

6.  The  student  sample  was  obtained  at  the  selected 
colleges  with  the  aid  of  the  deans  and  counselors.  Random 
procedures  were  employed  to  obtain  at  each  college  a number 
of  student  interviewees  equal  to  the  number  of  faculty 
interviewees.  It  was  decided  that  this  would  give  a basis 
for  comparison  of  student  attitudes  toward  general  education 
with  faculty  opinions  and  attitudes.  The  dean  or  counselor 
then  contacted  the  students  and  arranged  time  for  the  con- 
ferences. Two  students  were  usually  scheduled  to  be  inter- 
viewed together.  The  reason  for  this  is  explained  in  the 
pilot  study  shown  in  Appendix  A. 

7.  Collection  of  the  data  was  by  personal  inter- 
views with  each  parson  in  the  student  and  faculty  samples. 
The  student  interviews  were,  for  the  most  part,  conducted 
in  conference  rooms  made  available  for  the  purpose.  Most 
interviews  with  faculty  members  occurred  in  the  privacy  of 
their  offices.  Some,  however,  ware  conducted  in  empty 
classrooms  or  in  private  conference  rooms.  The  interviewees 
were  asked  to  respond  to  the  interview  guide  shown  in 
Appendix  D,  and  standardized  interpretations  were  offered  on 
request.  Personal  comments  were  recorded  by  the  interviewer 
wherever  necessary. 
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8.  Treatment  of  the  data  was  the  final  step.  The 
data  to  be  treated  were  the  responses  to  the  items  in  the 
instrument  as  recorded  by  the  respondent.  The  responses 
fell  into  four  categories; 

a.  Personal  data  of  the  respondents. 

b.  Rating  of  certain  statements  on  the 
instrument. 

c.  Agreement  with  an  alternative  in  answer 
to  a specific  question. 

d.  Open-ended  responses  made  where  there 
was  disagreement  with  alternatives 
offered. 

The  first  category  listed  above  was  only  of  secondary 
importance  and  was  mainly  used  to  describe  the  randomness 
of  the  samples.  The  data  obtained  on  all  questions  were 
compiled  on  the  basis  of  total  numbers  of  responses  ob- 
tained for  each  portion  or  choice  of  each  question. 

Averages  and  percentages  of  replies  were  determined. 
Comparisons  were  made  toward  general  education  between 
the  students  as  a group  and  the  faculty  as  a group.  Other 
comparisons  were  made  between  responses  obtained  at  large 
junior  colleges  and  those  obtained  at  small  junior  col- 
leges, between  responses  obtained  at  old  institutions  and 
new  institutions,  and  between  responses  obtained  at  single- 
county units  and  multiple-county  units  as  well  as  by 
geographic  location  and  county  population. 

Procedure 

A letter  was  sent  to  James  L.  Wattenbarger,  Director 
of  Division  of  Community  Junior  Colleges,  State  Department 
of  Education,  requesting  clearance  for  the  study  by  the 
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Florida  Association  of  Public  Junior  Colleges,  Permission 
by  the  Association  was  granted  and  the  participating  col- 
leges were  encouraged  to  cooperate.  Copies  of  this  corre- 
spondence appear  in  Appendices  E and  F. 

A letter  was  then  sent  out  to  the  presidents  of  the 
five  selected  junior  colleges  stating  the  nature  of  the 
research  and  requesting  that  they  participate.  Upon  con- 
firmation by  the  presidents  or  their  appointed  representa- 
tives  that  they  would  participate  in  the  study,  a follow-up 
communication  was  mailed.  This  letter  requested  confer- 
ences with  faculty  members  and  members  of  the  student  body, 
selected  by  random  sampling  methods,  and  outlined  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  at  each  institution.  The  typical 
correspondence  arranging  for  the  institution's  participation 
as  well  as  the  conducting  of  the  actual  interviews  appears 
in  chronological  order  in  Appendices  G through  L. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

This  study  was  in  no  way  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
general  education  programs  of  the  participating  junior 
colleges  nor  v/as  any  attempt  made  to  compare  the  program  of 
one  college  with  another.  Comparisons  were  to  be  made  as 
outlined  in  item  8 in  the  section  on  Methods  of  Research." 

The  junior  colleges  to  participate  were  limited  to 
a selected  sample  of  five  white  community  junior  colleges 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  The  results  of  the  study  were 
limited  to  the  participating  institutions. 
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The  variables  which  might  account  for  areas  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  between  attitudes  were  limited  to 
those  variables  used  to  determine  the  selection  of  the  col- 
lege sample.  Other  variables  existed,  to  be  sure,  but 
isolation  of  such  variables  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
study. 

Faculty  to  participate  were  selected  by  random 
procedure.  In  the  event  that  any  refused  to  participate, 
alternate  randomly  selected  faculty  participants  ware 
suggested.  The  results  of  the  study  ware  limited  to  sample 
of  faculty  chosen. 

The  students  to  participate  were  limited  to  second 
and  fourth  semester  full-time  students  who  were  working 
toward  the  Associate  Degree.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  students  said  they  were  transfer  students;  the  rest 
said  they  ware  terminal  or  non-transfer  students.  It  was 
thought  that  soma  second  and  some  fourth  semester  students 
as  wall  as  some  transfer  and  soma  non-transfer  students 
would  give  a fairly  representative  sample  of  students  in 
the  various  phases  of  the  general  education  program. 

Results  obtained  as  a result  of  the  study  were  limited  to 
the  sample  of  the  students  chosen  to  participate. 

The  interview  was  chosen  in  lieu  of  the  question- 
naire for  several  reasons,  as  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Good,  Barr,  and  Scates.-^-  First,  they  elicit  a greater 

1 Cf . Carter  V.  Good,  A.  S.  Barr,  and  Douglas  £. 
Scates,  The  Ilethodology  of  Educational  Research  (New  York: 
App  le  t on -Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1935),  pp.  377- 1 9 . 
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number  of  completed  returns;  second,  any  questions  may  be 
clarified  concerning  the  instrument;  third,  the  personal 
"eye -to -eye"  contact  gives  added  evidence  to  the  inter- 
viewee's performance.  A sacrifice  in  numbers  of  respondents 
is  well  worth  while  when  it  is  substituted  for  greater  ac- 
curacy in  recording  the  context  of  the  responses.  Results 
were  interpreted  within  the  framework  of  the  instrument  and 
within  the  limitations  of  the  instrument. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  study  repeatedly  employs  the  following  terms 
which  are  herein  defined; 

Public  junior  colleges  are  those  colleges  in  Florida 
which  offer  a two-year  post-high  school  program  and  are 
financially  supported  by,  and  directly  accountable  to,  the 
public.  Also,  these  institutions  are  often  referred  to  as 
community  junior  colleges,  or  public,  or  two-year  colleges. 

Senior  colleges  are  those  institutions  offering 
programs  leading  to  the  Baccalaureate  Degree. 

College  parallel  program  is  that  program  of  courses 
offered  in  the  junior  college  similar  to  the  program  of 
courses  offered  in  the  first  two  years  of  a senior  college. 

Participating  junior  colleges  refers  to  those  public 
junior  colleges  which  will  be  participating  in  the  study. 

Full-time  students  are  those  students  at  the  junior 
college  who  are  taking  an  approved,  planned  program  and  are 
planning  to  graduate  in  four  semesters. 
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Terminal  students  are  those  students,  either  in 
technical  or  non-technical  programs,  who  do  not  plan  to 
transfer  to  a senior  college  and  are  working  toward  an 
Associate  Degree . 

Transfer  students  are  those  students  who  are  plan- 
ning to  transfer  to  a senior  college.  Often  the  programs 
of  such  students  are  referred  to  as  "collage  parallel" 
programs . 

Junior  collage  faculty  refers  to  all  certified 
teaching  and  administrative  or  instructional  and  non- 
instructional  personnel  of  a participating  college. 

Administrators  of  a junior  college  are  those  persons 
who  act  in  soma  administrative  capacity  (such  as  president, 
dean,  registrar,  department  head,  and  so  forth)  but  who  may 
also  serve  as  instructors. 

The  instrument  refers  to  the  interview  guide 
designed  by  the  writer  and  administered  to  the  student  and 
faculty  samples  of  the  participating  junior  colleges. 

0 reran  izat  ion  of  the  Study 

The  study  is  organized  so  that  each  chapter  deals 
with  an  expressed  purpose.  Chapter  II  presents  a review  of 
the  junior  collage  movement  in  the  United  3tates,  in  general, 
and  in  the  State  of  Florida,  more  particularly.  Chapter  111 
deals  with  general  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
America.  A brief  historical  development  of  the  inclusion  of 
the  concept  at  higher  and  higher  levels  is  followed  by  a 
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discussion  of  general  education  at  the  junior  collage  level. 
Chapter  IV  presents  the  data  obtained  in  the  interviews  with 
the  faculty  sample.  The  data  obtained  in  the  student  inter- 
views are  presented  in  Chapter  V • Analyses  and  comparisons 
of  these  data  appear  in  Chapter  VI,  The  last  chapter 
presents  the  summary  and  conclusions  and  the  writer's  recom- 
mendations as  a result  of  having  conducted  the  study. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  Junior  College 

A significant  development  in  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  over  the  past  three  generations  has  been 
the  formation  and  growth  of  junior  colleges.  They  had 
their  beginning  as  schools  of  higher  religious  training  or 
as  private  institutions  offering  post-high  school  training 
in  college  preparation.  Their  advantages,  however, 
greatly  accelerated  their  popularity.  Their  students 
could  live  at  home  or  close  to  home,  and,  hence,  attend  the 
first  two  years  of  post-high  school  at  lower  cost  to  their 
family.  They  could  enjoy  a transition  from  high  school  to 
college  which  allowed  for  an  easy  adjustment  to  new 
conditions.  The  junior  colleges,  on  -he  whole,  had  smaller 
classes  than  four-year  colleges  or  universities;  they  had 
more  individual  instruction.  Later,  as  the  public  junior 
colleges  became  genuine  community  colleges,  they  had  the 
further  advantage  of  serving  the  immediate  interests  of  the 

community  through  offering  courses  in  vocational  training, 

* * • 

adult  education,  and,  in  general,  tending  to  raise  the 
general  cultural  level  of  the  community. 

To  illustrate  the  gain  in  popularity  of  junior  col- 
leges in  America  over  the  first  portion  of  this  century 
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as  reflected  by  number  of  junior  colleges  and  by  total 
enrollment.  Table  3,  page  19,  is  presented.  The  figures 
were  abstracted  from  the  1959  Junior  College  Directory.1 
Several  trends  may  be  noted  from  the  table.  However,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  first  that  of  the  276  private  junior 
colleges  shown  in  1957-1958,  94,  or  about  one-third,  were 
classified  as  independent  or  proprietary;  the  other  two- 
thirds  were  either  established  or  supported  as  religious 
institutions.  Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  of  the 
total  enrollment  for  the  public  junior  colleges  about 
59  per  cent  of  the  students  ware  classified  as  adult  or 
special  students  enrolled  only  on  a part-time  basis  or  only 
in  evening  classes. 

Trends  to  be  noted  from  the  table  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  total  number  of  junior  colleges  is 
increasing  at  a phenomenal  rate. 

2.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  junior  colleges 
in  America  is  increasing  at  an  even  greater 
rate. 

3.  The  total  enrollment  in  public  institutions 
is  increasing  at  a greater  rate  than  that  of 
the  private  institutions. 

4.  The  average  enrollment  of  public  institutions 
is  increasing  at  a greater  rata  than  that  of 
the  private  institutions. 

In  the  last  decade  the  number  and  the  enrollment  in  private 
junior  colleges  have  bean  decreasing.  However,  it  is  too 
early  to  determine  whether  a trend  is  indicated. 

Edmund  J.  G leaser,  Jr.  (ed.).  Junior  College 
Directory  (Washington: - American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges,  1959),  pp.4E{  47. 
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One  more  point  not  observable  from  Table  1 but 
mentioned  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research.  I960,1 
is  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  no  rapid  trend  toward 
enrollments  in  junior  colleges  of  more  than  1,000.  That 
there  is  no  movement  toward  large  junior  colleges  is  further 
corroborated  by  a study  of  the  distribution  of  size  of  en- 
rollment made  in  the  1958  Junior  College  Directory. ^ The 
study  shows  that  of  the  667  institutions  in  existence  as  of 
that  year,  468  of  them  had  less  than  1,000  students  enrolled; 
73  had  between  1,000  and  1,999;  46  had  between  2,000  and 
2,999;  63  had  over  3,000.  There  were  14  for  which  there 
were  no  data. 

The  extremely  rapid  growth  of  the  junior  colleges  of 
America  has  not  always  been  upward  toward  greater  numbers 
and  larger  enrollment  as  is  indicated  in  Table  3.  A more 
detailed  inspection  year  by  year  would  show  slight  declines 
during  war  years  and  during  depression  years.  However,  the 
junior  college  movement  has  gained  in  popularity  despite 
sporadic  decreases,  for  each  decline  in  enrollment  and  in 
number  of  institutions  has  been  succeeded  by  a corresponding 
increase  even  greater  than  before.  Even  today,  although 
students  of  college  age  are  being  drafted  in  order  that  a 
standing  Army  can  be  maintained  and  although  others  of 

•kjames  W.  Reynolds,  "Junior  Colleges,"  Encyclopedia 
of  Educational  Research,  eds.  Chaster  V..  Harris  and  Marie  K. 
Liba  (Mew  tort: Macmillan  Co.,  1960),  p.  739. 

^Jessa  P.  Bogue  (ad.).  Junior  College  Directory 
(Washingtons  American  Association  of  J unior  Colleges,  1961 ), 
p.  36. 
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college  age  are  being  enticed  into  industry  by  the  high  wages 
of  workers  created  by  unprecedented  levels  of  production  and 
prosperity , nonetheless  junior  colleges  are  increasingly  in 
demand . 


In  1961,  40  of  the  50  states  of  the  Union  had  public 
junior  colleges.  Sixteen  of  the  40  had  eight  or  more  public 
junior  colleges.  Table  4,  page  22,  ranks  the  16  states  ac- 
cording to  total  number  of  public  junior  colleges.  It  also 
compares  the  number  of  public  with  the  number  of  private 
junior  colleges  in  the  selected  states.  Only  two  of  the  16 
states--Pennsylvania  and  Georgia--had  more  private  than 
public  junior  colleges. 

The  increasing  demand  for  higher  education  may  be 
attributed  to  several  causes.  First,  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  total  population-*-  there  has  been  a corresponding 
increase  in  college-age  people.  Furthermore,  a greater 
percentage  of  college -age  population  will  choose  to  attend 
institutions  of  higher  learning.^ 

Gleazer'^  estimates  that  on  increased  numbers  alone 
(not  counting  increased  percentage  of  college-age  popu- 
lation going  to  college)  junior  college  enrollment, 
presently  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  a quarter  of  a 


_ n i~«Ti  T Oscar  Riddle,  “The  Population  Explosion?* 

FAST  Journal,  V (January -February,  1961),  1. 


^J.  S.  President's  Commission  on  National  Goals, 
Coals  for  Americans  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey* 

Prent ice -^lal i , inc.,  I960),  p.  90. 


^Gleazer,  op.  cit,.  p.  90. 
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TABLE  4 

COMPARISON  OF  NUMBER  OF  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC 
JUNIOR  COLLEGES  IN  SELECTED  STATES9 


State 

Number 

of  Junior  Collages 

Public 

Private 

Total 

1.  California 

63 

6 

69 

2.  Texas 

35 

12 

47 

3.  Wisconsin 

31 

4 

35 

4.  New  York 

24 

23 

47 

5.  Florida 

24 

5 

29 

6.  Illinois 

20 

11 

31 

7.  Mississippi 

17 

10 

27 

8 • Iowa 

16 

6 

22 

9.  Michigan 

16 

2 

18 

10.  Pennsylvania 

15 

18 

33 

11.  Kansas 

14 

6 

20 

12.  Oklahoma 

13 

3 

16 

13.  Maryland 

10 

7 

17 

14.  Washington 

10 

1 

11 

15.  Minnesota 

9 

3 

12 

16.  Georgia 

8 

10 

18 

^ourca:  Edmund  J.  Gleaaer,  Jr.  (ad.).  Junior 

College  Directory  (Washington:  American  Association  of 
Junior  Collages,  1961),  p.  36. 
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million  students,  will  increase  by  923,000  students  b}  1970. 
He  estimates,  further,  that  about  one  person  out  of  every 
four,  presently,  who  begins  a four-year  program  is  initiating 
his  work  at  junior  college*  This  figure  should  change  con** 
siderably.  As  has  been  pointed  out  previously,  59  per  cent 
of  the  total  enrollment  in  public  junior  colleges  is  classi- 
fied as  adult  or  special  student --all  non-college  preparatory 
students.  If  the  "community  college"  aspect  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  emphasized,  the  percentage  of  special  or  adult 
students  should  increase,  also. 

Cook^  makes  a more  conservative  estimate  than 
Gleazer,  though  he,  too,  predicts  a great  increase.  He  points 
out  that  in  the  past  ten  years  the  average  age  of  marriage 
has  been  lowered  by  five  years.  This  has  helped  to  cause 
the  birth  rata  in  the  United  States  to  double  in  the  ten 
years.  Population  in  elementary  schools  has  doubled  in  the 
pas _ ten  years  and  the  percentage  of  college-age  population 
attending  college  has  increased  about  1 per  cent  per  year. 
Therefore,  the  number  of  students  in  high  school  can  be 
expected  to  double  in  the  next  four  years  and  the  number  of 
students  in  college  to  double  in  the  next  eight  years. 

Other  reasons  for  the  increased  demand  for  higher 
education  have  been  set  forth  as  follows: 

1.  Increase  in  the  popularization  of  education, 
possibly  as  a means  of  social  mobility. 

2.  Changes  in  our  economic  structure  such  as 
reduction  of  child  employment  and  the  higher 
degree  of  specialization  necessitated  by  our 
industrialization . 


^Walter  W.  Cook,  "Survival  of  the  Fittest  . . . 
Students,"  Air  Force.  XLIII  (August,  1960),  73. 
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3.  Increase  in  the  amount  of  leisure  time  for 
more  of  our  citizens  as  brought  about  by 
earlier  retirement,  reduction  in  hours 
worked  per  week,  and  automation. 

4.  Social  pressure  created  by  our  rising 
level  of  education  and  standard  of  living.^ 

The  emphasis  on  higher  education  for  more  and  more 
people  has  come  about  too  rapidly  for  universities,  colleges, 
and  privately  owned  junior  colleges  to  keep  abreast  of  it. 
Other  factors  such  as  the  high  tuition  of  private  educa- 
ional  institutions  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  private 
investors  have  placed  the  community  junior  college  in  the 
category  of  tax  supported,  public  institutions.  The  com- 

4 

munity  junior  college  has  become  a part  of  the  public 
school  system,  and  millions  of  dollars  of  public  monies  are 
being  spent  annually  on  this  phase  of  schooling.  As  the 
Community  College  Council  of  Florida  implies,  its  basic 
underlying  philosophy  must  reflect  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, state,  and  nation  in  which  it  is  located.  As  the 
needs  of  different  communities  vary  so  should  the  programs 
of  various  junior  colleges  be  fluid  to  meat  those  needs! 

"Each  community  junior  college  must  be  continually  alert  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  its  own  community  and  will  want  to 
develop  a flexible  program  of  study  to  taka  care  of  the3e 
needs  and  desires. "2 


Junior  College  Steering  Committee  of  the  State 
Advisory  Council  on  Education,  Report  of  the  Florida  Junior 
C oil_e ere  Study  (Tallahassee,  Florida:  Staie  department  of 

Education,  1951),  p,  13. 

^Community  College  Council*  The  Community  Junior 
College  in  Florida's  Future  (Tallahassee,  Florida:  3,aJe 

Department  ot  Education,  1957),  p.  16. 
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It  follows  logically  that  programs  which  are  success- 
ful and  much  needed  in  one  location  may  not  be  entirely 
appropriate  to  another  location.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
demands  of  a community  may  change  from  time  to  time. 

The  community  junior  college  is  expected  to  serve  a 
cross-section  of  the  population.  As  a fundamental  insti- 
tut ion  of  the  community,  it  is  obligated  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  own  constituency.  In  many  cases  it  will  mark  the 
completion  of  formally  planned  general  education  for  an  in- 

f 

creasing  proportion  of  youth  and  young  adults.  Terminal 
education  at  the  junior  college  level  as  such  should  include, 
therefore,  general  educational  work  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  social  citizenship,  for  individual  expression 
and  happiness  as  well  as  for  vocational  satisfaction.  Junior 
colleges  may  likewise  be  a convenient  inte mediate  step  to 
higher  education  and  as  such  should  include  work  designed  to 
parallel  the  first  two  years  of  four-year  collages  and  uni- 
varsities.  In  meeting  both  the  respectability  for  terminal 
and  college  parallel  programs,  junior  colleges  should  aim  at: 

...  the  development  of  habits  of 
thought  and  emotional  stability  by  which 
the  individual  may  not  only  adjust  himself 
to  his  environment,  but  also  adjust  his 
environment  to  himself;  narrow  fields  of 
specialization,  either  academic  or  voca- 
tional, are  equally  acceptable  in  the 
community  college.1 


■kjesse  P.  Bogua, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc 


The  Community  Collaae 

~ TTOj/ p.  177. — L” 


(New  York: 
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In  brief,  then,  the  community  junior  college  must 
provide  a we 11 -integrated,  single  program  which  will  ac- 


complish the  followings 

1*  It  should  parallel  the  first  two  years  of 
four-year  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
junior  college  graduates  who  want  to  further 
their  education  by  transferring  to  a four- 
year  institution, 

2,  It  should  provide  two  years  of  general 
education  and  vocational  education  for  those 
in  the  community  who  want  further  enrichment 
before  going  to  work, 

3,  It  should  provide  general  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  who  enroll  and  thereby 
help  to  raise  the  general  standards  of  the 
community, 

4,  It  should  provide  opportunity  for  illiterates 
and  drop-outs  to  overcome  their  difficulties, 

5,  It  should  provide  leisure  time  activities 
for  adults  of  the  community,^- 


’tfo  description  of  the  junior  college  in  America  can 
really  be  typical.  Some  are  large  in  enrollment,  having  an 
excess  of  8,000  students,  others  have  less  than  100;  some 
are  state  controlled,  others  district  controlled,  still 


others  privately  controlled  (either  religiously  controlled 
or  proprietary);  some  are  rural,  others  are  urban  (or 
suburban);  some  are  tax  supported  and  tuition-free,  others 
receive  their  major  financial  support  from  tuition  and  fees; 
some  enroll  predominantly  part-time  adult  students,  others 
enroll  only  full-time  students;  some  have  programs  based 


upon  community  needs,  others  have  strictly  traditional 


programs  equivalent  to  the  first  two  years  of  senior  college. 
In  the  relatively  short  life  of  the  junior  college,  many 
varieties  of  programs  have  developed. 


^Cf,  The  Junior  College  Steering  Committee  of  the 
State  Advisory  Council  on  Education,  op,  cit,.  pp.  27-32. 
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''Diversity*'  is  the  word  that  describes  the  junior 
college  and  its  curriculum.  This  is  especially  true  with  the 
community  colleges  whose  offerings  are  geared  to  the  pur- 
poses and  needs  of  the  people  it  serves.  It  may  provide,  as 
well  as  courses: 

• . • conferences  and  consultant  services 
on  citrus  growing  in  southern  California,  cm 
fashion  design  in  the  garmet -manufacturing 
can  ;er  of  New  -s-ork  City,  on  medical-secretarial 
work  in  Rochester,  Minnesota,  on  hotel  and 
restaurant  management  in  Syracuse,  on  petroleum 
technology  in  the  oil  fields  of  Texas,  on  ■ 
agriculture^  police -training,  food  service, 
electronics,  merchandizing,  home  arts, 
araf ning,  family  life,  and  child-care  in  a 
variety  of  cities  and  regions;  it  may  sponsor 
community  orchestras,  community  forums  and 
book  festivals,  community  surveys  and  you^h 
programs.1 

In  spite  of  the  wide  variety  of  programs  of  junior 
collages  of  America,  Bogus  classifies  the  junior  colleges 
into  two  main  types: 

1.  community  junior  colleges  whose  main 
functions  are  to  offer  extension  of  edu- 
cation to  meet  the  requirements  of  life 
and  work,  prepare  for  further  college 
study,  and  continue  educational  opportuni- 
ties on  a part-time  basis; 

2.  special  junior  collages  which  frequently 
choose  to  specialize  in  a few  specific 
fields.* 

Bogus  places  in  his  second  category  both  technical 
junior  colleges  and  those  colleges  offering  only  lower 


V 

n , , . T B:  La*ar  Johnston  and  Others,  "The  Role  of  the 
SV^iic  Junior  College,*  The  Public  Junior  ColW->.  The 
1 faarbook  of  ?he  National  Society  tor  the  S+-udy 

of  Education,  Part  I,  ad.  Henry  B.  Nelson  {Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1956),  pp.  67,  68. 

o 

J Jesse  Bo^U3  (ad.),  American  Junior  Colleges 
(3d  ad.;  Washington:  American  Council  on  Education,  1952) 

P . 3 . 
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division  preparation.  Tha  writer  faals  that  the  two  types 
mentioned  fall  into  two  main  sub-groups  as  follows: 

a.  technical  (and  agricultural)  institutes 
o;f  faring  post -high  school  programs  in 
technical  fields  and  not  intended  to 
prepare  the  students  for  advanced 
studies, 

bB  junior  colleges  (sometimes  just  called 
"collage'*  or  "teachers  college"  or 
"extension  division^-of  a senior  collage) 
offering  only  two  years  of  college  work 
which  is  transferable  to  a senior  col- 
lage. 


Florida #s  Junior  Colleges 

( The  oldest  junior  college  in  Florida  is  St.  Peters- 
ix  burg  Junior  College,^  which  was  founded  as  a private,  non- 
profit corporation  in  1927.)  It  became  accredited  in  1931 


and  was  finally  converted  to  a public  junior  college  in  1948 
following  the  enactment  of  Florida's  Minimum  Foundation  Law 
(1947).  Palm  Beach  Junior  College2  is  second  oldest  in  the 
state.  It  had  its  beginning  as  a semi-public  junior  col- 
lege whose  faculty  taught  part-time  in  Palm  Beach  High 
bchool . It,  too,  finally  became  a fully  public  institution 
in  1948.  In  that  same  year,  two  other  institutions  were 
authorized  as  state  supported  junior  collages— Chipola 
Junior  College,0  which  had  opera i:ed  for  one  year  as  a 


_ xSt.  Petersburg  Junior  College;  Annual  Catalog 
(St.  Petersburg,  Florida:  The  College,  TUFO'-'GI  ),  p.  1'8. 

. 2Palm_Beach  Junior  College;  Annual  Bulletin 
(Lake  Worth,  Florida:  The  College,  mUTgl"),  p.  11. 

_ ^Chipola  Junior  Collage;  General  Catalog  (Marianna. 

Florida:  The  College,  1960-61),  p.  b. 
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privately  supported  college,  and  Pensacola  Junior  College,'* *- 
which  was  the  first  new  community  college  coming  about  di- 


rectly as  a result  of  the  1947  legislature;  both  began  as 
public  junior  colleges  in  1948. 

The  fifth  public  junior  college  founded  in  the  3tate 
was  Washington  Junior  College.2  Like  Chipola  Junior  College* 
and  Pensacola  Junior  College,  it  was  authorized  in  the  1947 
legislature  but  did  not  open  for  classes  until  September, 
1952.  These  five,  then,  comprised  the  total  public  junior 
college  program  of  the  State  of  Florida  until  1957. 4 


_ . . ^ensacola  Junior  College.  Pensacola  Junior  College 

0±l±2l-W  (Pensacola,  Florida:  The  College,  lSBO-SlJ,  p.  8. 

, Washington  Junior  College,  Annual  Catalog 

(Pensacola,  Florida:  The  College,  lU6'l-62),  p.  57 

*Chipo la  Junior  College  is  of  special  national 
interest,  as  well  as  state  and  local  interest,  to  be  attested 
by  the  following  quote  from  the  "Florida  School  Bulletin." 

"The  Chipola  Index 

TThe  fact  that  the  presence  of  a junior  college  in  a 
community  makes  a difference  is  statistically  illustrated  by 
Chipola  Junior  College  in  Marianna.  In  1947,  approximately 
7j.^9rjCjnt  the  school  graduates  of  Jackson  County 

attended  college.  Twelve  years  later,  52  per  cent  of  the 
high  school  graduates  were  attending  college*  While 
7 per  cent  were  still  attending  institutions  out  of  county, 
the  remainder  were  going  to  Chipola  Junior  College.  The 
influence  of  this  institution  upon  college  attendance  pat- 
terns in  its  own  area  of  Florida  is  readily  apparent.  In 
-act,  this  increase  is  sometimes  described  in  national 
circles'  as  the  'Chipola  Index'  when  discussing  the  influ- 
ence a community  junior  college  may  have  upon  its  community." 
(James  L.  Wattenbarger,  "The  Junior  College  Contribution  to 
i96T7°C81)C°,tlniUnity'W  ?lorida  3chool  Bulletin.  XIII  jjfTarch, 

^For  a complete  chronological  history  of  the  com- 

mun«£y  colleges  of  the  State  of  Florida,  see  Table  5 

p.  30.  ' ' 
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TABLE  5 

ORDER  OF  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FLORIDA'S 
COMMUNITY  JUNIOR  COLLEGES9 


Community  Junior  Collages 


Naas 


Locat ion 


>vhite  Negro 


Year 
Estab- 
lished 


Chipolab 
Pain  Beach® 
Pensacol^) 

St.  Petersburg^ 
Washington 
Central  Florida 
Daytona  Beach 
Gibbs 

Gulf  Coast 
Hampton9 
Manatee 
North  Florida 
Roosevelt 
Rosenwald 
St.  Johns  River 
Volusia  County 
Suwanee  River 
Brevard  County 
Broward  County 
Carver 

Collier-Blocker* 
Dade  County 
Indian  River 
Lincoln 


Marianna 

Lake  Worth 

Pensacola 

St.  Petersburg 

Pensacola 

Ocala 

Daytona  Beach 
St.  Petersburg 
Panama  City 
Ocala 
Bradenton 
Madison 
Palm  Beach 
Panama  City 
Palatka 
Daytona  Beach 
Madison 
Cocoa 

Fort  Lauderdale 
Cocoa 
Palatka 
Miami 

Fort  Pierce 
Fort  Pierce 


X 

1948 

X 

1948 

X 

1948 

X 

1948 

X 

1952 

X 

1958 

X 

1958 

X 

1958 

X 

1958 

X 

1958 

X 

1958 

X 

1958 

X 

1958 

X 

1958 

X 

1958 

X 

1958 

X 

1959 

X 

1960 

X 

1960 

X 

1960 

X 

1960 

X 

1960 

X 

1960 

X 

1960 

aa?uf?9S  Department  of  Education.  Florida 

educational  Directory  (Tallahassee,  Florida:  The  " Depart  - 
ment,  1946  through  i960). 

Established  in  1947  and  operated  as  a privately 
supported  college  for  one  year. 

‘^Established  in  1933  as  a semi-private  junior  college. 

Established  in  1927  as  a private,  non-profit  corpora- 

t ion . 


^Established  in  1958  as  Howard  Junior  College;  changed 
name  to  Hampton  Junior  College  in  1959. 

s t abl ished  in  1960,  but  name  is  not  in  1960  Florida 
Educational  Directory.  
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Special  attention  is  called  to  them  here,  for  two  of  the 
original  five  public  junior  colleges  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  this  study— St.  Petersburg  Junior  College  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  and  Chipola  Junior  College  in 
Marianna,  Florida. 

in  1958,  11  more  junior  colleges,  approved  by  the 
1957  Florida  State  Legislature,  were  established.  Two  of 
these  institutions  will  also  be  important  in  this  study. 

They  are  Daycona  Beach  Junior  College  in  Daytona  Beach, 
florid3-#  and  North  Florida  Junior  College  in  Madison, 
Florida.  In  1959  and  1960,  there  ware  eight  more  insti- 
tutions added  to  the  growing  list.  One  of  the  neophyte 
colleges  will  also  be  included  in  this  study— Indian  River 
Junior  College  in  Fort  Pierce,  Florida.  Mora  junior  col- 
leges are  in  the  planning  stage.  Plans  include  building  at 
least  three  more  branches  of  Dade  County  Junior  College, 
one  more  branch  of  the  Junior  College  of  Broward  County, 
another  branch  of  St.  Petersburg  Junior  College  in  Pinellas 
County,  one  new  junior  college  in  each  of  the  following 
counties:  Orange  County,  Lake  County,  Columbia  County,  and 

Lea  County. 

Since  the  crucial  year  of  1947,  which  began  the 
his  ory  of  Floridans  Community  Colleges,  their  ranks  have 
swelled  to  a total  number  of  24,  not  including  four  privately 
controlled  junior  colleges;  14  are  for  white  students  and 
10  are  attended  by  Negro  students.  The  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  collages  specifically  states  that  they  shall  be 
jointly  supported  by  the  State  of  Florida  and  by  one  or 
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more  participating  counties.  Of  the  24  colleges,  15  (9  white 
and  6 Negro)  are  one-county  institutions;  6 (4  white  and 
2 Negro)  are  three -county  institutions;  2 (1  white  and 
1 Negro)  are  four-county  institutions;  2 (1  white  and 
1 Negro)  are  five -county  institutions.* 

As  a general  rule,  multiple -county  institutions  are 
mutually  supported  by  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  partici- 
pating counties.  There  is  one  exception.  Manatee  Junior 
College,  situated  in  Manatee  County,  has  three  participating 
counties;  however,  Sarasota  County  and  DeSoto  County  do  not 
financially  support  the  college  other  than  to  pay  out-of- 
county  tuition  for  all  students  who  commute  to  the  college 
from  within  their  districts.  The  rest  of  the  multiple- 
county  institutions  of  Florida  have  active  financial  sup- 
port from  the  participating  counties. 

The  24  public  community  colleges  outlined  above  serve 
30  of  the  64  counties  of  Florida,  The  30  counties,  however, 
represent  approximately  58  per  cent  of  the  total  population 

A 

of  the  state.  Six  additional  counties  having  either  state 
or  private  universities  or  private  junior  colleges  contain 
another  28  per  cent  of  Florida's  total  population.  These 
six  counties  and  their  main  institutions  are  as  follows! 

1.  Alachua  County— University  of  Florida. 

2.  Leon  County—Florida  State  University  and 
Florida  A.  &M.  University. 

1For  location  of  community  junior  colleges  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  refer  to  Fig.  1,  p.  34. 

2 "Preliminary  Census  Figures."  The  Florida  Timas 
Union  (Jacksonville),  June  11,  1960,  p.~l£T, 
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3.  Duval  Count y--Jacksonville  University. 

4.  Hillsborough  County— University  of  Tampa  and 
Univarsity  of  South  Florida. 

5.  Polk  County— Florida  Southam. 

6.  Orange  County— Rollins  Collage  and  Orlando 
Junior  Collage. 

In  the  36  counties  in  Florida,  approximately  86  par  cant  of 
the  population  is  within  commuting*  distanca  of  3ome  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning. 

Tha  community  junior  collages  of  Florida  are  financed, 
as  has  bean  previously  stated,  in  accordance  with  tha  Minimum 
Foundation  Law.  This  being  the  case,  they  have  a number  of 
requirements  which  are  daterminad  at  tha  state  level  by  the 
Florida  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  They  exert  leadership  and  establish  criteria  by 
which  the  junior  colleges  receive  author izat ion.  They 
determine  building  requirements,  amount  to  be  paid  to  teach- 
ers in  salaries,  certification  of  those  teachers,  and  a 
number  of  other  state  administrative  policies.  The  main 
control,  however,  is  maintained  locally  by  the  County  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Community  College  Advisory  Board--the 
latter  of  the  two  bodies  serving  in  a policy  recommending 
capacity  and  the  former  serving  as  a policy  approval  unit. 

In  the  case  of  those  colleges  which  have  multiple -county 
participation,  this  advisory  board  usually  has  representation 

^Commuting  distance  as  it  is  used  here  means  trans- 
ported at  public  expense  from  within  the  supporting  district. 
The  longest  distance  known  to  the  writer  travelled  by  any 
student  on9-way  is  62  miles  at  Chipola  Junior  College.  This 
i3  an  exceptionally  great  distance.  One-third  of  the  stu- 
dents in  this  study  did  travel  over  25  miles  and  were  trans- 
ported at  public  expense. 
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1.  PENSACOLA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  Pensacola 

2.  WASHINGTON  JUNIOR  COLLEGE, Pensacola 

3.  GULF  COAST  JUNIOR  COLLEGE, Panama  City 

4. ROSENWALD  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  Panama  City 

5.  CHI PO LA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE, Marianna 

6.  NORTH  FLORIDA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE, Madison 

7. SUWANNEE  RIVER  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  " ,,  ]7 

8.  CENTRAL  FLORIDA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE, Ocala  ' 

9.  HAMPTON  JUNIOR  COLLEGE, Ocala 
10. ST  JOHNS  RIVER  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  Palatka 
11  .COLLIER-BLOCKER  JUNIOR  COLLEGE, Palatka 

12.  DAYTONA  BEACH  JUNIOR  COLLEGE, Daytona  Beach  r 

13.  VOLUSIA  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE, Daytona  Beach  " 

14.  BREVARD  JUNIOR  COLLEGE, Cocoa 

15.  CARVER  JUNIOR  COLLEGE, Cocoa 
16. ST. PETERSBURG  JUNIOR  COLLEGE, St. Petersburg 

17.  GIBBS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE, St.  Petersburg 

18.  MANATEE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE, Bradenton 
19. INDIAN  RIVER  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  Ft.  Pierce 
20. LINCOLN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  Ft.  Pierce 
21  .PALM  BEACH  JUNIOR  COLLEGE, Lake  Worth 

22.  ROOSEVELT  JUNIOR  COLLEGE, West  Palm  Beach 

23.  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OF  BROWARD  COUNTY,  Fort  Lauderdale 

24.  DADE  COUNTY  JUNIOR  COLLEGE, Miami 


Fig.  1 : Location  of  Community  Junior  Colleges  of  Florida  and 
their  Participating  Counties. 
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from  each  of  tha  supporting  counties.  In  this  event,  how- 
ever, the  county  in  which  the  physical  plant  is  located  is 
the  legal  district  insofar  as  the  Minimum  Foundation  Program 
is  concerned.  Still  further  controls  are  sat  regarding  ac- 
creditation. Although  tha  Southern  Association  is  not  a 
legal  governing  body,  the  State  Board  of  Education  stipu- 
lates that  standards  of  the  Southern  Association  be  met, 

i.a.,  thera  must  ba  certain  entrance  requirements;  there 
must  ba  a library  of  a certain  size;  thera  must  be  certain 
graduation  requirements,  and  so  forth. 

The  function  of  the  community  junior  collages  of 
Florida  has  been  clearly  outlined  by  tha  Community  Collage 
Council  in  1956  whan  it  published  a paper,  stating* 

An  expanded  system  of  public  community 
two-year  collages,  limited  by  law  to  such 
programs  below  the  third  year  of  college, 
should  ba  established  to  have  the  following 
functions : 

1.  Provision  of  local  opportunity  for  the 
first  two  years  of  collage  work, 
normally  called  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  These  offerings  should 
be  broad  enough  to  provide  opportunities 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  other  such  pre- 
professional  courses  as  are  normally 
found  in  university  work  below  the 
junior  or  third  year  level. 

2.  Provision  of  local  opportunity  for  con- 
tinued general  education,  especially 
that  above  high  school  level,  which  will 
develop  the  qualities  of  good  family 
membership,  civic  responsibility,  and 
personal  cultural  development , 

3.  Provision  of  local  opportunity  to  gain 
skills  in  vocational  competence, 
especially  those  skills  involved  at  the 
technician  level  for  those  who  will 
complete  their  formal  education  at  this 
two-year  level  of  post -high  school  train- 
ing. 
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4,  Provision  of  local  opportunity  for  the 
continued  guidance  services  of  an  edu- 
cational institution.  Such  services 
as  have  been  started  in  lower  schools 
should  be  provided  as  those  which  offer 
opportunity  for  every  student  to  dis- 
cover his  aptitudes,  clarify  hi3 
interests,  choose  his  life  work,  and 
make  decisions  commensurate  with  his 
knowledge  of  himself. 

5.  Provision  of  community  services  for 
those  people  who  have  need  of  edu- 
cational experiences  and  who  have 
passed  the  normal  age  for  attending 
high  school.  This  program  of  services 
should  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  many  educational  agencies  in  the 
local  communities.-1 


Summary 

Concomitant  social  and  economic  forces  existent  in 
the  American  culture  have  caused  increased  awareness  of 
necessity  for  higher  educational  experience  for  all 
peoples.  The  response  to  such  awareness  has  been  so  great 
that  existing  institutions  of  higher  learning  have  been 
unable  to  cope  with  the  situation.  The  small,  two-year, 
transitional  institution  was  conceived,  at  first,  to  de- 
centralize the  first  two  years  of  senior  colleges  and  than, 
later,  to  take  on  an  identity  all  its  own. 

The  gain  in  number  and  attendance  of  the  junior 
college  has  been  so  phenomenal  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
nation-wide  acceptance.  The  tremendous  growth  is  directly 
attributable  to  economic  and  psychological  advantages  as 
well  as  to  its  expanding  functions.  The  functions  of  the 

^Community  College  Council,  Functions  of  Community 
Junior  Colleges  in  Florida  (Tallahassee,  Florida:  S.ale 

Department  or  Education,  1956) . 
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community  college  include  adult  education,  technical  edu- 
cation, leisure  time  and  cultural  activities  for  all  who  care 
to  attend,  in  addition  to  programs  equivalent  to  the  first 
two  years  of  senior  college  work. 

Out  of  the  functions  emphasized  by  the  "community*' 
aspect  of  the  public  junior  colleges  have  developed  a wide 
variety  of  programs  to  fulfill  local  educational  needs  of 
the  many  and  varied  areas  they  serve. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  accepted  both  the  challenge 
of  enlarging  the  scope  of  its  system  of  higher  education  and 
the  philosophy  of  democratizing  higher  education  to  suit  the 
needs  of  its  citizenry.  In  a short  span  of  years--since  the 
enactment  of  the  Minimum  Foundation  Law--Florida  has  brought 
post -high  school  institutions  within  easy  reach  of  86  per  cent 
of  its  population.  Plans  include  further  development. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Concept  of  General  Education 


The  concept  of  general  education  as  a function  of 
our  public  school  system  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  acceptance 
and  development  of  public  education  in  the  United  States. 
The  battle  for  "free  common"  schools  received  impetus  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  1700's.  However,  it  was  not  until 
the  late  1820's  that  the  movement  really  got  under  way 
through  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Horace  Mann  in 
Massachusetts,  Henry  Barnard  in  Connecticut,  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens  in  Pennsylvania.  According  to  Callahan,1  the  basic 
elements  envisions  for  the  ideal  common  school  ware  as 
follows : 

1.  That  the  common  school  would  be  free  and 
open  to  all. 

2.  That  the  common  school  would  be  of  such 
excellent  quality  that  all  parents  would 
be  willing  to  send  their  children. 

3.  That  the  common  school  would  be  common  in 
the  sense  that  all  children  would  attend 
and  that  it  would  serve  as  a unifying 
force  to  weld  communities  together. 

4.  That  the  common  school  would  be  publicly 
supported  through  taxation  of  the  whole 
community. 

5.  That  the  common  school  would  be  controlled 
through  elected  or  appointed  public 
officials • 


•kjf.  Raymond  E.  Callahan,  An  Introduction  to  Edu- 
cation in  American  Society  (New  YorEl  Alfred  A.  Anooir. 
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6,  That  tha  common  school  should  ba  non- 
sactarian  in  character. 

7.  That  the  common  school  should  provida  tha 
basic  knowledge  and  skills  assantial  to 
enable  students  of  divarsa  backgrounds  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
in  the  young  Republic. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  was  appointed  in  1892  by  the 

National  Education  Association  to  study  the  nature  of  high 

schools  in  the  United  States.  The  report  of  the  Committee 

emphasized  the  responsibility  of  high  schools  for  the 

general  or  terminal  education  of  youth. 

The  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States, 
taken  as  a whole,  do  not  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  boys  and  girls  to  go  to  colleges. 

Only  an  insignificant  percentage  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  these  schools  go  to  colleges  or  scientific 
schools.  ...  A secondary  school  program  in- 
tended for  national  use  must  therefore  ba  made 
for  thosa  children  whose  education  is  not  to  be 
pursued  beyond  the  secondary  school. 1 

Thus  the  concept  of  the  "common  school"  nas  apparently  en- 
larged to  include  secondary  schools  by  the  early  1900's. 

Later  investigations  sponsored  by  the  National 
Education  Association  were  more  specific  in  spelling  out 
what  such  a program  for  children  not  going  beyond  secondary 
school  should  be.  The  Report  on  the  Cardinal  Principles  of 
Education,  issued  in  191C  by  the  Commission  on  the  Reorgani- 
zation of  Secondary  Education,  stated  that  general  education 
should  be  broadened.  The  Commission  made  a plea  for  a 
comprehensive  high  school  which  would  provide  competencies 
in  such  areas  as:  (1)  health,  (2)  command  of  fundamental 

processes,  (3)  worthy  home -membership,  (4)  vocation. 


^Charles  W.  Eliot,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Tan  on 
Secondary  School  Studies  (New  Vork:  American  Sook  Company. 
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(5)  civic  education,  (6)  worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  and 
(7)  ethical  character.1 

Following  the  work  of  this  Coram  is  s ion,  and  based  upon 
extensive  research  and  the  work  of  many  curriculum  study 
groups,  pleas  ware  renewed  each  decade  for  general  education 
in  the  public  secondary  schools.  In  1937,  Charles  Beard 
delineated  further  the  unique  function  of  general  education 
in  America  when  he  emphasized  values  essential  to  democratic 
citizenship  such  as  dissemination  of  knowledge,  liberation 
of  the  mind,  development  of  skills,  promotion  of  free  inquiry, 
encouragement  of  creative  spirit,  and  establishment  of  whole- 
some attitudes  toward  order  and  change. 

Education  for  knowledge  alone  is  not  enough. 
Public  education  today  is  charged  with  keeping 
alive  the  spirit  which  is  necessary  to  a function- 
ing democracy.  It  is  also  charged  with  the 
obligation  to  see  that  the  youth  of  the  land 
possesses  the  cultural  values  which  sustain  the 
society,  hold  social  conflicts  in  bonds,  and 
enrich  life.** 

Nolan  Kearney,  in  1953,  asked  parents  of  elementary 
school  children,  "Why  do  you  sand  your  children  to  school?" 
and  "What  do  you  expect  them  to  learn?"  From  the  responses 
ha  received  may  be  inferred  parental  attitudes  concerning 
the  goals  of  education.  To  paraphrase  Kearney's  report, 
parents  seemed  to  be  saying: 

We  want  our  children  to  gain  knowledge  and 
understanding  for  optimal  emotional  and  social 
growth . 


■'•Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  Cardinal  Principles  of  Second- 
ary Education.  Bureau  of  Education  bulletin  1915,  Ilo.  3$ 
(Washington : U.  3.  Government  Printing  Office,  1918.) 

Charles  A.  Beard,  The  Unique  Function  of  Education 
in  American  Democracy  (Washington : Educational  Policies 

Commission,  193'/),  p.  129. 
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We  want  our  children  to  gain  ability  and 
3kills  for  routine  tasks,  problem  solving, 
critical  analysis,  resourcefulness. 

We  want  our  children  to  gain  attitudes, 
interests,  desires  commensurate  with  society 
today. 

me  want  our  children  to  be  able  to  utilize, 
integrate,  apply  what  they  know  in  interpreting 
and  getting  along  in  life  situations. i 

Stoddard^  has  outlined  his  concept  of  general  edu- 
cation in  what  he  calls  the  "Ten  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth." 
These  needs  as  outlined  are:  (1)  occupat ional  skills;  (2) 

good  health  and  physical  fitness;  (3)  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship;  (4)  successful  family  life;  (5)  wise  consumer; 
(6)  understanding  the  methods  of  science;  (7)  appreciation 
of  music,  art,  literature,  and  nature;  (8)  wise  use  of 
leisure  time;  (9)  insight  into  ethical  values  and  human 
relations;  (10)  ability  to  think  and  communicate  clearly. 

The  whole  basis  of  general  education,  if  not  all 
education,  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  idea  that  man  is 
not  an  automaton.  He  must  satisfy  more  than  the  minimum 
biological  demands.  The  minimum  demands  of  each  species 
are  important , to  be  sure,  but  man  is  a gregarious  animal 
continuously  functioning  in  a dynamic  social  medium.  He 
needs  also  to  know  how  to  get  along  with  his  fellow  man; 
he  needs  to  be  always  Improving  himself;  he  needs  to  have 
self  respect  and  the  respect  of  fellow  man;  he  needs  to 

^Nolan  C.  Kearney,  Elementary  School  Objectives 
(New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1953)  • 

2Alexander  V.  Stoddard,  Education  for  All  American 
Youth  (Washington : Educational  Policies  Commission,  1944;, 
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gain  a better  understanding  of  the  forces  of  his  society  and 
of  the  world  which  are  acting  upon  him;  he  needs  to  gain 
increased  understanding  and  control  of  his  physical  environ- 
ment; he  needs  to  achieve  psychological  security  through 
gains  in  material  comfort  and  emotional  stability;  he  needs 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  his  own  values  and  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  values  of  others;  he  needs  to  satisfy  the 
ethical,  moral,  and  aesthetic  urges  which  have  raised  him 
above  the  level  of  the  other  beasts;  he  needs  to  develop 
awareness  of  his  own  potentiality  as  an  individual,  as  a 
family  member,  as  a member  of  society;  he  needs  to  learn  how 
to  utilize  his  collective  intelligence  in  solving  social 
problems;  he  needs  to  learn  how  to  implement  solutions  of 
social  problems;  he  needs  to  develop  skills  in  evaluating 
what  he  has  done;  he  needs  to  know  how  to  communicate  ef- 
fectively ideas  as  well  as  to  understand  and  respect  the 
ideas  of  others;  he  needs  to  know  how  to  readjust  continually 
as  society  changes. 

If  man  has  such  needs,  as  these,  and  if  it  is  a 
purpose  of  the  "common  school"  to  fulfill  them,  then  it 
seems  that  it  should  be  possible  to  formulate  the  basic 
tenets  of  the  concept  of  "general  education"  in  terms  of 
these  needs.  This  is  exactly  what  has  been  happening. 
Americans  as  a people  gradually  have  had  their  attention 
brought  more  acutely  to  focus  upon  such  needs  as  their  demo- 
cratic society  has  increased  in  complexity  and  their  inter- 
dependence upon  one  another  has  been  incorporated  in  their 
way  of  life.  The  understanding  of  contemporary  social 
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problems , the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  the  realization  of  adequacy  in  family  and  vo- 
cational endeavors,  awareness  of  one's  own  capabilities, 
all  seem  to  be  common  threads  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
general  education  from  elementary  school  up  through  the 
first  two  years  of  college. 

To  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  more  recent 
writings  concerned  with  defining  general  education,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  refer  first  to  the  Encyclopedia  of  Edu- 
cational Research,  1960,  which  defines  general  education  in 
the  following  manner: 


The  purposes  of  general  education  are  to 
prepare  men  and  women  for  a satisfying  personal 
life,  happy  family  and  social  relationships  and 
responsible  citizenship  in  a free  society  by 
acquainting  them  with  our  common  cultural 
heritage,  by  helping  them  integrate  the  subject 
matter  of  related  disciplines,  and  by  develop- 
ing skills,  abilities,  attituaes,  and  values 
which  enable  them  to  cope  more  effectively  with 
their  personal  problems  and  those  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live.-*- 


The  Dictionary  of  Education  gives  the  following 
definition : 


General  Education:  (1)  those  phases  of 

learning  which  should  be  the  common  experience 
of  all  men  and  women;  (2)  education  gained 
through  dealing  with  personal  and  social 
problems  with  which  all  are  confronted;  . . .2 


l?aul  L.  Dressel  and  Margaret  F.  Lorimer,  "General 
Education,"  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research,  eds. 

Chester  W.  Harris  and  Marie  K.  Liba  (Mew  *ork:  Macmillan 

Co.,  1960),  p.  570. 

^Carter  V.  Good,  ad.  Dictionary  of  Education 
(2d  ad.;  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1959),  p.  245. 
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Clarence  Faust  sees  general  aducation  as  "the  preparation  of 
our  youth  to  deal  with  personal  and  social  problems  with 

m 

which  all  men  in  a democrat ic  society  are  confronted. *1 
Earl  McGrath  says  that  general  aducation  is  "that  which  pre- 
pares youth  for  the  common  life  of  their  time  and  kind;  it 
is  the  unifying  element  of  our  culture. "2 

In  the  Harvard  Report  on  General  Education  in  a 
■tree  Society,  Conant^  states  that  he  would  amend  these 
kinds  of  definitions  by  stressing  that  general  education 
should  emphasise  the  type  of  behavior  on  which  free  society 
depends  rather  than  the  common  knowledge  and  values  which 
influence  behavior. 

The  definitions  here  proposed  would  generally  fall 
wiihift  point  of  view  of  humanistic  naturalism  or  pragmatism-- 
a system  of  modern  thought  which  presupposes  that  man  is  a 
bio-social  organism,  that  man  through  the  use  of  his  col- 
lective and  individual  intelligence  is  capable  of  putting 
order  in  his  environment  and  constantly  improving  himself 
and  hi3  society.  From  this  point  of  view  man  is  not  only 
capable  of  achieving  these  heights,  but  it  is  also  his 
responsibility  to  emphasize  the  methods  of  experimental 

^■T . R.  McConnell,  "General  Educations  An  Analysis," 
Gene ral  Educat ion  The  Fifty-First  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  tor  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  ed.  Henry  B. 
Nelson  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1952),  p.  4. 

%arl  J • McGrath  and  Others.  Toward  General  Education 
(New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1948),  pp.  8-9. 

3cf.  James  B.  Conant,  "Introduction,"  General  Edu- 
cat ion  in  a Free  Society. eds  Paul  H.  Buck  and  Others •'  - 

(Cambridge , Massachusetts : Harvard  University  Press,  1945), 
p.  viii. 
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inquiry  tasting  moral,  social,  and  personal  problems  with 
reference  to  their  applicability  to  consequences  of  human 
experience  in  order  that  greater  levels  of  achievement  may 
be  attained. 

The  purposes  and  programs  of  general  education  may 
also  be  described  within  other  philosophical  frames  of 
reference.  For  example,  another  approach  to  general  edu- 
cation is  the  so-called  "Great  Books"  approach  of  Hutchins 
in  which  appeal  is  made  to  the  nature  of  man  as  a rational 
being,  independent  of  society,  and  as  the  ultimate  source  of 
educational  authority.  This  is  also  referred  to  as  the 
Rational  Humanism  approach  and  postulates  that  all  basic 
understandings  can  be  found  in  the  classical  literature  of 
certain  subject  matter  areas  and  that  the  function  of  edu- 
cation is  to  cultivate  in  the  youth  the  rational  faculties 
already  there.  Once  in  possession  of  these  first  principles 
of  knowledge  the  youth  will  make  his  own  connections  or  will 
transfer  his  formal  educational  findings  into  guide  posts 
for  daily  living.  This  process  of  deduction  from  a priori 
principles  is  independent  of  experience. 

The  writer  has  accepted  for  his  frame  of  reference 
in  developing  the  concept  of  general  education  the  former 
of  the  two  views  presented  here.  This  is  not  just  an  arbi- 
trary point  of  view.  Research  to  support  it  will  be 
discussed  both  here  and  later  in  this  chapter.  The  writer 
proposes  to  point  out  hare  what  the  basic  tenets  are  and 
what  general  areas  of  research  are  foundational  to  this 
point  of  view. 
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Tha  basic  tenets  of  the  pragmatic  approach  to  edu- 
cation as  outlined  in  a research  bulletin  of  the  National 
Education  Association  are  stated  as  follows: 

(a)  knowledge,  skills,  and  values  which 
define  maturity  are  learned  most  affectively 
when  they  are  based  upon  previous  experience 
and  satisfy  current  needs; 

(b)  since  individuals  differ  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  whatever  needs  to  be  learned 
can  be  leamea  best  by  a variety  of  methods; 
and 

(c)  properly  aroused  interests,  related 
to  natural  abilities,  furnish  sustaining 
drive  in  learning.! 

Research  in  related  disciplines  is  pertinent  to 
this  stand.  For  example,  in  the  field  of  biology, 
Jennings2  proposed  early  that  the  biologists  should  place 
greater  emphasis  on  the  organic  nature  of  experience. 

His  optimism  about  the  capacity  of  an  individual  to  attain 
full  potentiality  when  provided  with  an  environment  con- 
ducive to  growth  made  educators  stress  the  importance  of 
awareness  of  past  life  experiences  and  enrichment  of 
present  environment.  In  the  field  of  psychology,  studies 
by  Cannon^  and  Prescott^  on  emotion  as  it  relates  to 
educational  processes  gave  scientific  background  to  the 


^-National  Education  Association,  Research  Division, 
"Progressiva  Education."  National  Education  Association 
Research  Bulletin  XXXV  (Dgc&mbe r , 1757)’, ' ""117 -141 . 

^f.  Herbert  S.  Jennings.  The  Biological  Basis  of 
Human  Nature  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton’ and  Co.,  Inc.,  l'53'O). 

* ^Cf.  Walter  B.  Cannon.  Bodily  Changes  in  Pain.  • 
Hunger.  Fear,  and  Rage  (Boston:  Charles  T.  Branford  Co, 


^Cf.  Daniel  A.  Prescott,  Factors  that  Influence 
Learning  (Pittsburg:  University  of  Pittsburg  Press,  1958). 
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contention  that  the  best  learning  is  founded  upon  sound 
emotional  conditions.  Also  studies  conducted  by  Cantril 
and  Ittleson^-  and  others  emphasize  the  uniqueness  of  each 
individual  and  provide  educators  with  ample  reason  for 
placing  great  emphasis  on  wide  variety  of  methods  and  class- 
room techniques.  The  well-known  sociological  studies  of  the 
1920 's  and  1930's,  when  compared  with  recant  studies  of 
society,  provide  ample  evidence  of  the  effects  of  trends 
in  increased  population  mobility,  employment  needs,  juve- 
nile delinquency,  early  marriage,  prejudicial  attitudes, 
and  conflict  in  cultural  values,  to  mention  a few.  Such 
trends  as  these  and  others  not  listed  place  increased 
responsibilities  upon  educational  institutions.  Knowledge 
of  biological,  psychological,  and  sociological  research 
provides  a means  for  interpreting  the  needs  of  the  citizenry 
and  reason  for  the  pragmatic  approach. 

Equally  as  important  a3  the  research  mentioned  above 
are  the  extensive  curriculum  studies  sponsored  by  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the  Progressive  Education 
Association  and  others  in  the  lata  1930*3  and  1940's.  Six 
significant  studies  of  the  period  are  the  New  York  City 
Experiment,  Pistor's  Experiment,  Wrightstone *3  Appraisal 
of  Elementary  School  Practices,  Wrightstone's  Secondary 
School  Experiment,  the  Kight  and  Mickelaon  Experiment,  the 
Eight-iear  Study.  The  impact  of  these  studies  has  been  such 

•^Cf.  William  H.  Ittleson  and  Hadley  Cantril,  Per- 
ception, a Transactional  Approach  (Garden  City,  New  YorFT 
Doubleday  and  Co.,  inc.,  I954J. 
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that  a brief  discussion  of  each  seems  appropriate  hare. 

The  New  York  City  Experiment  was  conducted  over  a 

period  of  six  years.  It  involved  over  75,000  pupils  and 
* 

2,500  teachers.  In  essence  certain  schools  in  New  York  City 
were  designated  as  "activity  schools"  where  programs  were 
developed  and  implemented  on  the  basis  of  units  of  student 
interest  and  activity.  These  schools  were  paired  with  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible  "control  schools"  which  adhered 
closely  to  traditional  textbook  learnings.  While  there  was 
no  statistically  significant  gain  in  academic  achivement  of 
one  group  over  the  other,  the  children  in  the  "activity 
schools"  surpassed  those  of  the  "control"  or  "formal"  or 
"traditional"  schools  in  such  things  as  display  of  leader- 
ship,  experimentation,  self-initiated  activities,  partici- 
pation in  oral  discussion. 

Pistor's  Experiment,  like  the  New  York  City  Experi- 
ment, was  concerned  with  comparing  two  groups,  each  being 
taught  by  different  methods;  one  by  traditional  methods, 
one  by  activity-centerad  methods.  The  students  were  pre- 
tested and  post -tasted  for  academic  achievement.  The 
"experimental*  group  made  higher  academic  scores  in  all 
subject  areas  except  spelling.  In  spelling  the  two  groups 
were  practically  equal. 

Wrightstone 's  two  experiments --one  at  elementary 
level  and  one  at  secondary  level--were  both  designed  about 
the  3ame  way.  He  selected  several  schools  in  different 
communities  which  were  as  nearly  alike  as  was  possible  with 
respect  to  teacher  preparation,  size  of  community,  location 
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of  community,  general  socio-economic  level  of  population. 

The  main  difference  between  the  "experimental"  and  the 
"control"  schools  was  the  teaching  methods  used  in  class. 
Speaking  of  the  students  in  the  "newer-type"  schools  he 
stated  that  they  were  significantly  superior  on  tests  of 
information  about  currant  social  problems,  were  more  honest 
on  self -appraisal  tests,  displayed  more  broad-minded 
interpretations  and  more  tolerant  attitudes  toward  social 
and  economic  affairs  of  our  country,  ware  significantly 
higher  in  displaying  critical  thinking  and  self -initiated 
experimental  design  to  solving  problems,  displayed  much 
more  creative  talent  in  language  and  art,  and  ware  equal 

4 • 

to,  or  better  than,  the  control  group  with  respect  to 
achievement  on  standardized  tests  in  language,  reading, 
spelling,  mathematics,  and  science. 

The  Kight  and  Mickalson  Experiment  was  one  involv- 
ing 96  classes  in  11  different  schools  and  taught  by  24 
different  teachers.  Eight  problem-centered  units  and 
eight  subject -cantered  units  were  constructed  in  each  of 
the  following  subject  fields:  English,  science,  and  social 

studies.  In  this  experiment,  achievement  of  the  students 
as  taught  by  the  different  methods  stated  above  was  used  as 
the  basis  of  comparison.  The  experimentors  found  that  in  the 
problem-centered  approach  the  students  learned  more  rules 
of  action,  more  factual  information,  more  connections 
between  rules  of  action  and  facts. 
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Finally,  and  perhaps  most  significant  from  the  col- 
lege preparatory  point  of  view,  was  the  Eight  Year  Study  in 
which  2,950  students  were  involved.  From  30  progress  ive- 
type  schools,  1,475  students  were  matched  student  for 
student  as  nearly  equally  as  possible  with  1,475  students 
from  traditional  schools.  The  experimental  schools  had 
developed  a school  program  more  consistent  with  the  prag- 
matic point  of  view  and  were  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
of  meeting  college  entrance  requirements.  The  graduates  of 
both  kinds  of  schools  were  then  subjected  to  an  intensive 
follow-up  study  all  the  way  through  college.  Such  con- 
siderations as  grades,  records,  activities,  response  to 
questionnaires,  interviews  were  part  of  the  data  gathering 
procedure.  Summaries  and  evaluations  were  made  with  respect 
to  more  than  60  different  areas  including  quality  of  think- 
ing, participation  in  school  activities,  personal-social 
adjustment  as  well  as  academic  achievement. 

A summary  of  the  general  findings  showed  that  the 
graduates  of  the  30  "experimental"  school  programs  when 
compared  with  their  counterpart  from  the  traditional  col- 
lege preparatory  program  earned  higher  academic  grades  in 
everything  but  foreign  language,  received  slightly  more 
academic  honors,  were  more  often  judged  to  be  objective  and 
systematic  in  their  thinking,  displayed  a higher  degree  of 
intellectual  curiosity,  were  more  resourceful  in  solving 
personal  problems,  earned  a higher  percentage  of  non-academic 
honors,  participated  in  and  showed  more  leadership  in  school 
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activities,  had  a somewhat  more  clear  cut  view  regarding 
vocational  adjustment,  and  were  more  interested  in  world 
affairs . 

As  has  already  been  stated,  these  30  schools  were 
free  to  develop  their  own  experimental  programs  and  each 
school  program  was  unique  to  that  particular  school.  The 
graduates  of  the  30  schools  were  so  strikingly  superior  to 
their  counterparts  from  the  traditional  schools  that 
further  study  was  made  to  find  differences  and  similari- 
ties among  the  programs  of  the  30  experimental  schools. 
Surprisingly  enough,  it  was  discovered  that  the  graduates 
of  those  schools  which  deviated  most  radically  from  the 
traditional  schools  showed  the  greatest  superiority  over 
the  student  with  whom  they  were  matched;  and,  conversely, 
those  students  coming  from  schools  with  the  least  radical 
programs  showed  very  little  superiority  over  the  student 
with  whom  they  were  matched. 

The  results  of  all  the  previously  mentioned  experi- 
ments give  amazingly  consistent  results,  i.e.,  not  only 
were  facts  being  learned  as  well  or  better  and  most  subject 
matter  being  mastered  as  wall  or  better,  but  the  students 
involved  in  the  functional  and  problem-centered  situations 
were  consistently  higher  in  leadership,  participation  in 
extra-curricular  activities,  ability  to  exert  self-discipline 
and  self-direction,  as  well  as  in  displaying,  on  the  whole, 
a more  desirable  attitude  toward  school.  To  further 
validate  what  has  been  said,  i.e*  that  not  only  are  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  educating  more  of  our  citizens 
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but  that,  through  improved  methods  based  on  valid  research, 
they  are  doing  a better  job,  reference  is  made  again  to 
Cook.1  In  an  article  in  "Air  Force,"  he  states  that, 
historically,  in  1840  the  average  total  education  of  Ameri- 
cans was  about  second  gra<$e  level.  By  1870,  the  average  was 
raised  to  third  grade  level.  In  1917,  according  to  the 
Army  Alpha  Intelligence  Tests,  the  average  educational  level 
was  about  sixth  grade.  Then  in  1940,  according  to  the  same 
test  administered  again  to  all  inductees,  the  average  grade 
level  was  about  tenth  grade.  He  states  further  that  the 
score  exceeded  by  50  per  cent  in  1917  was  exceeded  by 
84  per  cent  in  1940.  Here  is  fairly  conclusive  evidence 
that  change  in  educational  methods  based  upon  educational 
research  is  paying  dividends. 

General  Education  in  the  Junior  College 

It  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  foregoing  brief 
historical  development  that  gradually  higher  and  higher 
institutions  have  been  incorporating  the  concept  of  general 
education  within  their  programs  and  that  the  concept  of 
general  education  has  been  expanded.  It  can  be  seen  also 
that  many  people  seem  to  be  sayings  "Our  public  educational 
system  must  receive  its  direction  and  guidance  from  the 
needs  and  purposes  of  society."  If  the  community  junior 
college  is  part  of  our  public  school  system,  and  if  the 
stated  purposes  of  3uch  colleges  are  to  be  accepted,  then 

^•Walter  W.  Cook,  "Survival  of  the  Fittest  . . . 
Students,"  Air  Force.  XLIII  (August,  1960),  73. 
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the  community  junior  college  seems  to  be  emerging  as  a 
"common  school"  in  America  much  as  the  secondary  school  did 
near  the  turn  of  the  century*  Not  only  is  this  neophyte 
emerging  as  an  upward  extension  of  the  comprehensive  system 
of  public  education,  but  also  the  upward  extension  of  the 
general  education  phase  of  the  schools*  This  point  of  view 
is  expressed  in  the  Fifty-First  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education: 

If  the  general  education  movement  as  a 
whole  has  any  social  significance,  however, 
it  most  certainly  is  that  of  democratizing 
higher  education.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  should  not  be  full  provision  for  the 
training  of  needed  specialists  and  leaders. 

But  it  does  most  emphatically  mean  that 
opportunities  should  be  greatly  enlarged 
for  more  young  people  to  get  at  least  two 
years  of  college  work  consisting  not  of 
fragments  of  unrelated  subjects  founda- 
tional to  later  specialization,  but,  rather, 
of  a broad,  general  education  related  to 
the  needs  and  interests  which  they  share 
with  their  fallow  citizens  in  a democracy, ^ 

Then  later  in  their  Fifty-Fifth  Yearbook,  devoted  entirely 
to  a comprehensive  study  of  public  junior  colleges,  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  takes  the  fol- 
lowing point  of  view  concerning  general  education  at  the 
post-high  school  level: 

For  the  purpose  of  this  yearbook, 
general  education  will  be  regarded  as  that 
part  of  education  which  encompasses  the 
common  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes 


H.  T.  Morse;  "The  Design  and  Operation  of  Programs 
of  General  Education,"  Gene ral  Educat ion. The  Fifty-First 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  tor  the  Study  of  Education, 
Fart  I,  ed.  Henry  B,  Nelson  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1952),  p.  350. 
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needed  by  each  individual  to  be  affective 
as  a person,  as  a member  of, a family,  as 
a worker,  and  as  a citizen • 

General  education,  as  a proper  program  at  the 

junior  college  level  (or  first  two  years  of  senior  college) 

has  long  been  urged  by  educators.  In  1925,  Koos  urged 

that  among  the  basic  purposes  there  should  be 

the  provision  of  opportunities  for 
'rounding  out  their  general  education,' 
opportunities  which  are  not  given  if  the 
work  offered  is  only  regarded  as  preliminary 
to  some  form  of  advanced  education.  2 

In  this  pioneer  study,  Koos  recognized  the  fact  that  there 

was  increasing  popularization  of  higher  and  higher  education 

and  had  the  foresight  to  plea  for  general  education  for  all 

in  post -high  school  years  to  "round  out"  (as  he  says)  the 

general  education  programs  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 

schools.  Later,  in  1947,  Ward  saw  the  function  of  general 

education  in  the  terminal  phase  of  the  junior  college 

program  as  being  essential  and  a desirable  complement  to  the 

technical  and  vocational  education  programs.  This  passage 

is  illustrative: 


As  a result  of  the  basic  economic  and 
social  forces  that  have  been  at  work  in  the 
United  States,  every  junior  college  should 
dedicate  its  terminal  education  program  to 
the  two-fold  task  of  developing  workers  for 
business  and  for  industry  and  at  the  same 
time  molding  these  potential  workers  into 


XB.  Lamar  £©hft*feon  and  Others,  "The  Role  of  the 
Public  Junior  College,"  The  Public  Junior  College.  The 
Fifty-Fifth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  tor  the 
of  Education,  Part  I,  ed.  Henry  B.  Nelson  (Chicago: 
University  or  Chicago  Press,  1956),  p.  72. 


Study 


^Leonard  V,  Koos,  The  Junior-College  Movement 
(Boston:  Ginn  and  Co.,  1925),  p.  19. 
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individual  citizens  who  are  to  determine  the 
place  that  America  will  maintain  in  this 
world  of  nations.  Therefore,  objectives  for 
each  terminal  curriculum  are  the  same  — 
preparation  for  making  a living  and  for 
living!  1 

In  the  Fifty-First  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education,  Thornton2  stated  that  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  considerations  of  the  concept  of 
general  education  at  the  junior  college  level  is  integration 
of  learnings.  This  is  a two-edged  sword  as  he  saw  it. 

There  should  be  both  horizontal  integration  of  learnings, 
i*e*,  interrelating  concurrent  learning  experiences  into 
meaningful  patterns,  and  vertical  integration  of  learnings, 
i«e«,  interrelating  new  learning  experiences  to  previous 
experiences  and  subsequent  experiences  within  a subject 
field. 

In  1952,  a group  of  junior  college  instructors  and 
administrators  in  California  made  a comprehensive  study  of 
their  state-wide  general  education  programs  in  order  to 
determine  ways  by  which  it  could  be  improved.  They  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  general  education  was  a concept 
better  to  be  described  through  its  goals  rather  than  by 
mere  definition.  Moreover,  they  were  convinced  that  these 

^Phebe  Ward,  Terminal  Education  in  the  Junior 
College  (New  York;  Harper  and  Sros.,  Publishers,  1947 ) , p.  43. 

2Cf.  James  W,  Thornton,  Jr.,  ''General  Education," 
General  Education.  The  Fifty-First  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  tor  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  ed.  Henry  B. 

Nelson  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1952). 
pp.  119,  120.  ' 
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goals  rested  upon  the  following  basic  assumptions: 

1.  General  education  must  be  based  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  students  and  of 
society. 

2.  All  areas  of  experience,  at  home  and  in  the 
community,  as  well  as  in  the  college,  inter- 
act to  affect  the  students'  growth. 

3.  The  junior  college  will  not  complete  the 
students'  general  education;  rather,  it 
will  aim  to  equip  him  and  encourage  him 
to  pursue  the  goals  of  general  education 
throughout  his  life. 

4.  The  students  in  California's  junior  col- 
leges differ  greatly  in  experience,  needs, 
capacities,  interests  and  aspirations. 

5.  The  general  education  program  must  promote 
the  growth  and  development  of  each  individual 
student  on  the  basis  of  his  particular  abil- 
ities, interests,  and  other  personal  character- 
istics. 

6.  The  final  test  of  a program  of  general  edu- 
cation is  changed  student  behavior,  motivated 
by  his  cbsire  to  improve  himself  and  his 
society. 1 

Having  stated  these  basic  assumptions  about  general  edu- 
cation the  California  group  then  proceeded  to  state  the 
objectives  of  such  a program.  Their  statement  follows: 

The  general  education  program  aims  to  help 

increase  competency  in: 

1.  Exercising  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  democratic  citizenship. 

2.  Developing  a set  of  sound  moral  and  spiritual 
values  by  which  he  guides  his  life. 

3.  Expressing  his  thoughts  clearly  in  speaking 
and  writing  and  in  reading  and  listening 
with  understanding. 

4.  Using  the  basic  mathematical  and  mechanical 
skills  necessary  in  every  day  life. 

5.  Using  methods  of  critical  thinking  for  the 
solution  of  problems  and  for  discrimination 
among  values. 

6.  Understanding  his  cultural  heritage  so  that 
he  may  gain  a perspective  of  his  time  and 
place  in  the  world. 


■^3.  Lamar  Johnston  and  Others,  General  Education  in 
Action  (Washington:  American  Council  on  Education,  1952). 

pp.lff-21.  ' ' 
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7.  Understanding  his  interaction  with  his  bio- 
logical and  physical  environment  so  that 

he  may  better  adjust  to  and  improve  that 
environment, 

8.  Maintaining  good  mental  and  physical  health 
for  himself,  his  family,  and  his  community, 

9.  Developing  a balanced  personal  and  social 
adjustment  • 

10.  Sharing  in  the  development  of  a satisfactory 
home  and  family  life, 

11.  Achieving  a satisfactory  vocational  adjust- 
ment, 

12.  Taking  part  in  some  form  of  creative  activity 
and  appreciating  the  creative  activities  of 
others. 1 

It  is  obvious  that  the  purposes  of  general  edu- 
cation at  the  junior  college  level  are  manifold  and  that 
such  purposes  as  those  stated  above  are  in  harmony  with 
the  ideals  of  democracy.  That  general  education  should  be' 
included  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  nobody  will 
deny.  The  question  is  "How  should  it  be  implemented?*' 

There  are  several  different  philosophies  under- 
lying the  implementation  of  general  education.  Two  such 
approaches  have  already  bean  discussed  briefly.  Of  the 
"Great  Books"  philosophy,  no  more  will  be  said.  Another 
basis  for  the  development  of  general  education  is  the 
liberal  arts  approach  requiring  students  to  select  intro- 
ductory courses  from  each  of  several  fields  of  knowledge. 
Typically,  rhe  student  is  expected  to  complete  in  these 
fields  the  same  basic  courses  taken  by  those  who  have 
already  decided  to  specialize  in  the  given  field.  No  at- 
tempt, or  very  little  attempt,  is  made  to  integrate  learn- 
ings with  other  fields  of  learnings.  The  areas  traditionally 


^Ibid.,  pp.  21-22 
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ara  language  arts,  social  3tudias,  science,  math,  humani- 
ties, and  more  recently  physical  education.  Courses 
emphasizing  merely  the  subject  matter  of  the  areas  may  be 
satisfying  the  college  transfer  function  of  the  junior  col- 
lege program,  but  may  not  be  satisfying  the  commonly  accepted 
f met  ion.  Yet  the  influence  of  this  philosophy  can  readily 
be  noted  in  Table  6,  page  59,  which  shows  the  requirements 
of  selected  junior  colleges  of  Florida  for  graduation. 

This  point  is  well-described  by  Bogue  when  he  says: 

If  the  reader  selects  at  random  catalogs 
of  junior  colleges  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  from  various  types  as  to  size, 
control,  and  enrollments  as  to  sex,  he  will 
find  that  there  is  a deadening  sameness  of 
lower  division  imitation  of  the  older  type  of 
liberal  arts  colleges, ^ 

Bogue  says  further  that  broad  coverage  is  lacking  and  that 
programs  as  a rule  are  limited  to  one  introductory  course 
in  each  area. 

Sane  junior  colleges  have  decided  upon  the  survey- 
course  approach  to  general  education  in  an  effort  to 
circumvent  the  compartmentalization  and  lack  of  integration 
of  the  traditional  liberal  arts  program.  Instead  of  re- 
quiring introductory  courses  in  several  areas,  the  college 
requires  broad  field  coverage  cutting  across  departmental 
lines.  Such  design  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  several 
sub-areas  within  a broad  field  and  to  integrate  learnings  in 
one  sub-area  with  those  of  another.  Although  this  type  of 
program  eliminates  some  of  the  weakness  of  the  traditional 

^-Jesse  P.  Bogue.  The  Community  Colleae  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc;;"’! 950),^  p. 155. 
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TABLE  6 

PER  CENT  OF  SELECTED  JUNIOR  COLLEGES  REQUIRING 
SPECIFIC  COURSES  FOR  GRADUATION3 


Subject  Areas  of  Courses  Per  Cent  of  Junior  Colleges 


English 

100 

Social  Studies 

100 

Physical  Education 

100 

Health 

33 

Science 

84 

Mathematics 

84 

Human  it  ies 

67 

Psychology 

25 

Speech 

16 

Orientation 

8 

a3ource : Data  taken  from  Annual  Catalogs  of 

14  junior  collages  of  Florida. 

Notes  Requirement s for  completing  specific  courses 
in  the  general  education  program-  and  hence  for  graduation, 
vary  from  15  semester  hours  to  47  semester  hours.  The 
average  number  of  semester  hours  required  was  34,  Most 
junior  colleges  below  the  average  did  require  course  work 
in  the  areas  but  did  not  require  specific  courses.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  junior  colleges  state  in  their  catalogs 
that  their  general  education  program  consists  *of  the 
following  required  courses*  or  in  few  cases  *of  courses  in 
the  following  areas.* 
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liberal  arts  program, quite  often  the  teacher  is  still  the 
teller  of  facts.  An  idea  is  only  an  idea  to  the  person 
going  through  the  process  of  "differentiating-integrating" 
of  learnings.  when  it  i3  ''told,"  it  then  becomes  just 
another  fact.  To  be  sure,  the  survey  approach  is  more 
encompassing  than  the  traditional  liberal  arts  approach,  but 
it  still  places  high  emphasis  upon  the  tailing  of  facts. 

More  detailed  examination  of  the  programs  of  Florida's 
junior  colleges  would  reveal  that  many  survey  courses  are 
offered  as  alternatives  to  the  liberal  arts  courses. 

The  previously  mentioned  means  of  implementing  a 
general  education  program  rely  too  heavily  upon  the  telling 
of  subject  matter  rather  than  on  the  discovery  of  relation- 
ships or  the  formulation  and  testing  of  hypotheses.  The 
basic  assumptions  of  those  who  advocate  these  sorts  of 
strictly  formal  programs  would  have  to  include  many  of  the 
following  assumptions: 

1.  That  knowledge  is  something  handed  down 
on  authority. 

2.  That  subject  matter  handed  down  on 
authority  is  educative. 

3.  That  the  best  way  to  present  it  is  in 
parcels. 

4.  That  the  parcel  is  the  same  to  both 
authority  and  student. 

5.  That  education  is  preparatory  to  life, 
not  life  itself, 

6.  That  since  education  is  not  preparatory 
to  life,  it  has  no  social  aspects. 

7.  That  working  on  tasks  devoid  of  purpose 
is  discipline 


_ , ^Compiled  from  Earl  Kelley,  Education- for  What  is 

Real  (Hew  York:  Harper  and  Bros.,  Publishers , 1947). 

pp7l3-23. 
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However,  if  one  reviews  many  of  the  psychological 
approaches  to  learning,  he  would  find  that  researchers  such 
as  Thorndike1  in  connect ionism,  Skinner2  in  intermittent  re- 
inforcement, in  Lewin's  field  theory3  approach  to  learning, 
and  others  all  agree  in  certain  respects  concerning  the 
nature  of  learning.  For  example,  all  place  credence  in  the 
following  points: 

1.  We  all  have  different  capacities  to  learn. 

2.  A motivated  learner  learns  more  rapidly. 

3.  Under  certain  conditions,  i.e.,  threat, 
we  can  overmotivate. 

4.  Learning  by  success  is  better  than  by 
failure . 

5.  Tolerance  for  failure  is  beat  achieved 
by  having  a backlog  of  success. 

6.  Goals  should  be  challenged,  but  within 
limits. 

7.  Active  participation  is  preferable  to 
passive  reception. 

8.  Intrinsic  motivation  is  better  than 
extrinsic  motivation. 

9.  All  learning  takas  place  in  the  frame  of 
reference  of  the  learner's  past  experi- 
ences, which  can  enhance  or  hinder  ability 
to  learn. 

10.  Meaningful  and  purposeful  activity  is 
the  best  learning  experience. 

11.  There  is  no  substitute  for  repetitive 
practice  for  "over-learning"  of  skills. 

12.  Transfer  will  be  better  if  the  learner 
makes  the  connections  and  relationships. 

13*  Intermittent  recall  is  better  for  material 
to  be  retained. 


Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Elementary  Principles  of 
Education  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1929).  c 

Charles  E.  Skinner,  Educational  Psycholoay 
(New  York:  Prentice -Hall,  Inc.,  1936). 

3&Curt  La  win,  A Dynamic  Theory  of  Personality 
translated  by  Donald  k.  Adams  and  Karl  E.  wiener  TNew  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1935). 
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14,  Constructive  criticism  and  group  analysis 
are  important  aids  to  learning, 

15,  We  learn  by  "wholes"  rather  than  by  "parts. "■*- 

In  other  words,  as  Sawrey  and  Telford2  point  out, 
there  are  many  forms  of  learning.  They  admit  that  con- 
ditioning is  an  important  process  in  learning  skills.  Ask 
any  concert  pianist  or  Olympic  champion  of  its  importance  • 
Instrumental  conditioning--association  of  ideas  with  things-- 
is  important  in  interrelating  the  physical  with  the  abstract. 
Trial  and  error  is  frequently  used.  When  confronting 
unique  situations  the  chance  success  of  random  attack  is 
often  the  only  choice  one  has.  A higher  order  of  learning 
process  than  any  mentioned  so  far  is  what  Sawrey  and  Telford 
call  learning  by  insight,  i.e .,  to  perceive  a problem, 
comprehend  its  requirements,  bring  forth  relevant  skills 
and  knowledge  (acquired  by  many  or  all  means  mentioned), 
and  to  affect  an  organized  response.  This  is  the  sort  of 
situation  Dewey ^ refers  to  when  he  says  that  a good 
teaching-learning  situation  is  that  situation  (or  problem) 
which  is  difficult  enough  to  draw  students  out  to  broader 
horizons  and  challenge  their  thought  and  yet  contain  enough 
of  their  past  experiences  and  familiar  background  so  as  to 

still  feel  safe.  Fostering  students  through  real  meaningful 

* • 

kif.  Ernest  R.  Hilgard,  Theories  of  Learning. 

2d  ed.  (New  York*  Appleton -Century -Crofts, ihc .,  1§56 ), 
pp.  485-87. 

2Cf.  James  M.  Sawrey  and  Charles  W.  Telford,- 
Educational  Psychology  (Bostons  Allyn  and  Bacon  Co.,  1958). 

3Cf.  John  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education  (New  Yorks 
Macmillan  Co.,  1916). 
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situations  to  make  backward  and  forward  connections  is# 
then,  the  essence  of  teaching. 

What  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  in  this  kind  of 
learning  situation?  The  teacher  must  also  be  a learner 
along  with  his  students.  He  must  be  a person  who  facili- 
tates learning  through  being  enthusiastically  interested  in 
learning.  He  must  be  one  who  is  a guide  to  his  class  when 
needed  and  can  give  them  friendly  direction.  He  must  be  one 
who  can  relate  the  curriculum  to  "what  is,"  not  "what  was," 
or  "what  should  have  been."  He  must  be  one  who  can  relate 
ideas  and  concepts  with  many  ways  of  life  and  many  kinds  of 
experience.  He  must  be  a stage-setter,  an  interpreter,  a 
challenger,  a counselor,  an  organizer,  and,  as  Sharp*  states, 
the  teacher  must  be  aware  of  the  processes  of  group  dynamics 
and  group  leadership.  If  he  is  to  come  down  off  his  speaker's 
platform  and  no  longer  be  the  disseminator  of  knowledge,  he 
will  have  to  learn  to  sit  with  the  group;  he  will  have  to 
learn  how  to  ask  critical  questions  to  guide  group  thinking; 
he  will  have  to  learn  how  to  keep  quiet  many  times  when  he 
would  like  to  "tall"  how  or  why;  he  will  have  to  develop 
techniques  aimed  at  helping  students  explore  and  test  their 
ideas. 

Myrdal,^  carrying  the  value  of  the  group  process  a 

4 

step  further,  says  that  ideas  of  reality  are  "beliefs"; 

*Cf.  George  Sharp,  Curriculum  Development  as  Re- 
education of  the  Teacher  (New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1951),  pp.  17,  18. 

^Cf.  Gunnar  Myrdal,  An  American  Dilemma.  Vol.  II. 

(2  Vols.;  New  York:  Harper  and  Bros.,  Publishers,  1944), 

pp. 1027-1034.  ' 
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that  ideas  of  how  reality  ought  to  be  are  "valuations";  and 
that  "opinions"  are  expressed  as  a composite  or  aggregate 
of  beliefs  and  valuations  and  are  arrived  at  by  a procedure 
which  seems  logical  (or  is  rationalized  as  being  logical) 
but  are  often  illogical  or  inconsistent.  People  share 
opinions--valuations  and  beliefs--through  discussion  and 
open  communication  and  group  study  of  common  problems.  In 
so  doing,  opinions  come  in  conflict.  The  conflict  causes  a 
forcing  of  greater  amounts  of  the  "valuation  sphere" — or 
awareness  of  pertinent  percept ions --into  focus.  Thus,  more 
valuations  are  made  conscious  through  analysis  and  discussion 
than  any  one  individual  would  make  normally  and  value  judg- 
ments of  moral  problems  become  modified  and  greater  harmony 
of  common  values  is  achieved  and  prejudices  yield.  Not  only 
do  people  learn  how  to  solve  problems  more  successfully  in 
their  own  personal  lives  but  they  learn  how  to  work  with 
people  in  solving  complex  problems.  The  outcome  of  group- 
process  problem  solving  is  greater  for  most  people,  and  of 
a higher  order  than  the  outcome  of  individual  effort. 

That  the  general  education  program  of  Florida's 
junior  colleges  should  be  considered  as  a whole  rather  than 
a series  of  isolated  courses,  that  the  program  should  be 
instrumental  rather  than  encyclopedic,  that  excellent  teach- 
ing should  be  of  primary  concern  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  program  is  emphasized  in  Stickler's 
report.  He  lists  13  essential  principles  to  be  cons ide reds 

1.  Initiation  of  a program  of  general  education 
should  begin  with  a thorough  analysis  of 

students  to  participate  in  it  and  of  the 
results  to  be  achieved. 
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2.  There  should  be  wide  use  of  faculty 
planning, 

3.  There  should  be  strong  administrative 
planning  and  support, 

4.  General  education  should  be  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  institution, 

5.  The  responsibility  for  leadership  and 
coordination  should  be  in  one  office. 

6.  It  is  unwise  to  use  department  heads  in 
the  organization  of  general  education 
courses, 

7.  Content  should  be  instrumental  rather 
than  encyclopedic, 

8.  Good  teaching  should  be  the  primary 
concern  of  all, 

9.  There  should  be  adequate  orientation  for 
the  students. 

10.  Students  should  be  allowed  to  earn 
exemptions. 

11.  Students  should  have  adequate  counseling. 

12.  There  should  be  a definite  program  of 
evaluat ion . 

13.  The  entire  program  should  be  considered 
as  a whole,  not  a series  of  isolated 
odds  and  ends.1 

Further  emphasis  is  placed  by  Stickler  on  a thorough  analy- 
sis of  the  students,  careful  consideration  of  student  and 

• • 

community  needs,  adequate  orientation  and  guidance,  demo- 
cratic planning,  and  a definite  program  of  evaluation. 

General  education  is  indeed  a comprehensive, 
dynamic  concept.  How  and  to  what  extent  is  the  program 
conceived?  By  what  means  should  the  program  be  planned, 
implemented,  and  evaluated?  Analysis  of  the  attitudes  of 
students,  teachers*  and  administrators  toward  the  general 
education  programs  of  selected  junior  colleges  in  Florida  is 
the  main  purpose  of  this  study. 


hi.  Hugh  Stickler,  "Organizing  and  Administering  the 
General  Education  Program  in  Junior  College,"  General  Edu- 
cation in  Community  Junior  Colleges,  ed.  Raymond  fe,  Schultz 
(Tallahassee,  Florida:  State  Department  of  Education,  1959), 

pft  51-54, 
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Summary 

y It  has  been  shown  that  the  concept  of  general  edu- 

cation is  dynamic,  ever-changing,  ever-expanding.)  The  idea 
is  deeply  rooted  in  the  educational  system  of  the  United 
States  of  America  retaining  many  original  tenets  of  the 
early  "common  school."  Gradually  being  accepted  as  the 
core  of  the  curricula  of  higher  and  higher  educational 
institutions,  general  education  is  now  one  of  the  professed 
objectives  of  all  public  junior  college  programs  in  the 
State  of  Florida.)  There  are  conflicting  psychological, 
sociological,  and  philosophical  bases  for  the  general  edu- 
cation program  in  the  junior  college.  Such  conflict .may, 
in  part,  explain  why  the  concept  has  many  meanings  to  many 
people.  Educators,  however,  generally  agree  that  funda- 
mental to  the  concept  is  the  development  within  the 
individual  of  an  awareness  of  his  own  potentialities  as 
well  as  of  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship and  the  types  of  behavior  upon  which  a democratic 
society  depends. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

The  Faculty  Sample  and  Their  Attitudes 
^owarci  General  Education 

Attitudes  toward  and  opinions  regarding  the  nature 
and  objectives  of  general  education  differ  widely.  On  the 
one  hand,  general  education  is  legally  defined  by  the  State 
of  Florida1  as  being  a program  of  classical  and  scientific 
courses  equivalent  to  that  program  offered  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  senior  colleges;  on  the  other  hand,  implicit 
in  the  stated  functions  of  the  community  colleges  of 
Florida2  is  a much  more  broadly  conceived  concept  of 

f ( 

general  education.  During  the  interviews  on  which  this 
phase  of  the  study  is  based,  numerous  respondents  repeatedly 
3eemed  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  be  supporting 
the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  points  of  view. 

The  Facility  Sample 

The  personal  data  gathered  from  the  faculty  inter- 
viewees disclosed  that  the  random  sampling  methods  employed 
in  selecting  the  sample  obtained  instructional  and 

^ee  Chapter  I,  p.  2 for  reference  to  Florida 
School  Laws. 

%3ae  Chapter  II,  p.  24  for  reference  to  Community 
College  Council. 
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non-instructional  personnel  from  all  phases  of  the  junior 
college  program.  Numbered  among  the  non-teaching  faculty 
members  were  two  junior  college  Presidents,  a Dean  of 
Instruction,  a business  manager,  three  Registrars,  a Director 
of  Vocational  Guidance  and  Placement,  and  a Librarian. 

Other  administrative  personnel  were  interviewed  who  also 
taught  one  or  two  classes.  Included  in  this  group  were  a 
Dean  of  Instruction,  a Director  of  Student  Personnel,  two 
guidance  counselors,  a Director  of  Guidance  and  Counseling, 
a Director  of  the  Evening  College  Credit  Program,  two 
Directors  of  Public  Relations,  and  ten  Department  Heads. 
Physical  education,  language  arts  (or  communication^, 
social  science,  science,  and  mathematics  were  the  subject 
areas  represented  by  the  department  heads.  The  instructional 
staff  members  interviewed  who  had  no  other  major  duties 
except  teaching  numbered  31.  All  six  of  the  basic  areas 
which  include  general  education  courses  were  well  represented. 

Like  other  educational  institutions,  the  junior 
college  includes  activities  other  than  classroom-centered 
activities  in  its  curriculum.  Each  activity  had  a faculty 
sponsor.  In  the  five  colleges  visited,  the  majority  of  the 
interviewees  sponsored  groups  or  group  activities  such  as 
service  clubs,  social  clubs,  school  annuals  and  papers, 
intramural  sports,  and  varsity  sports.  A total  of  23  such 
sponsorships  was  enumerated  by  32  of  the  interviewees. 

Eighteen  did  not  sponsor  any  single  school  activity  but  were 
won  call*'  for  aid  to  all  groups. 


In,  like  manner,  the  sample  displayed  a broad  vari- 
ety of  background  and  experience.  The  age  span  was  from 
23  years  to  over  60  years  of  age.  Almost  75  per  cent  of  the 
faculty  ware  between  the  ages  of  30  to  49;  six  were  younger 
than  30;  nine  were  50  or  over.  Slightly  over  half  of  the 
faculty  sample  ware  born,  reared,  and  educated  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States;  the  majority  of  the 
remainder  in  the  northeast  and  mid-west.  Two  of  the  faculty 
came  from  the  northwest  and  one  from  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Forty-one  of  the  interviewees  were  married;  four, 
divorced;  five,  single.  The  average  size  of  family  (includ- 
ing the  interviewee)  was  four;  the  span  for  family  size  ran 
from  one  to  ten  dependents.  However,  the  family  unit  men- 
tioned most  often  consisted  of  three  members. 

The  educational  preparation  and  experience  of  the 
faculty  sample  showed  great  diversity  of  backgrounds.  All 
had  at  least  a baccalaureate  degree  which  was  granted  from 
one  of  36  institutions  mentioned.  Twelve  were  graduated 
from  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Florida.  All  but 
four  of  the  faculty  members  interviewed  had  obtained  a 
Master's  degree.  Over  half  of  the  Master's  degrees  were 
conferred  at  one  of  the  following  institutions:  University 

of  Florida  (mentioned  most  often),  Florida  State  University, 
Columbia  University,  George  Peabody,  and  University  of 
Illinois.  Nine  of  the  respondents  had  received  their 
doctorate;  moreover,  18  had  dona  advanced  graduate  work 

beyond  their  respective  degrees  held. 
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The  previous  teaching  experience  of  the  faculty 
sample  included  a span  of  from  one  to  31  years  at  all  levels 
of  education.  About  80  per  cant  of  the  faculty  members  had 
had  teaching  experience  in  public  schools  - both  elementary 
and  secondary  experience  as  well  as  administrative  experi- 
ence. The  five  who  had  taught  in  elementary  schools  had 
also  taught  in  high  schools.  Half  the  respondents  had  had 
teaching  experience  at  the  senior  college  level  prior  to 
their  instructorship  in  junior  colleges;  of  these,  20  had 
had  from  one  to  five  years  of  teaching  experience  at  that 
level;  the  other  five  had  had  six  to  31  years. 

Additional  insight  into  the  varied  backgrounds  of 
the  junior  college  faculty  interviewees  can  be  readily 
discerned  from  a list  of  over  40  positions  held  outside 
the  field  of  education.  The  jobs  listed  included  those 
held  for  over  six  months  or  more.  Some  summer  jobs  were 
included  in  the  list  where  they  were  held  for  three  summers 
or  more*  Positions  named  most  frequently  were  the  Armed 
Forces  (all  branches),  personnel  work,  laboratory  technician, 
office  work,  retail  sales  work,  social  work,  summer  recre- 
ation work,  business  finance  and  accounting,  and  ministerial 
work* 

Seventy-five  professional  and  honorary  organizations, 
as  well  as  25  community  organizations,  were  listed  by  the 
respondents  as  being  those  in  which  they  held  active  member- 
ship* Only  one  faculty  member  claimed  no  professional  or 
honorary  membership,  and  eight  claimed  no  membership  in 
community  activities.  Professional  organizations 
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named  most  frequently  were  National  Education  Association, 
Florida  Education  Association,  local  county  teachers 
associations,  national  and  state  subject  field  associations. 
Phi  Delta  Kappa.  Church,  Lions  Club,  Women's  Service 
League,  Jaycaes,  and  Kiwanis  were  among  community  organi- 
zations most  frequently  listed. 

Faculty  Responses  to  the 
Infervi  ew  Guide 

This  section  is  presented  in  four  major  divisions* 
objectives  of  general  education;  planning  the  general  edu- 
cation program;  implementation  of  the  program;  and  eval- 
uation of  the  program.  The  presentation  of  each  division 
includes  an  analysis  of  responses  to  the  question,  interpre- 
tation, and  comparison  among  colleges  included  in  the  study. 

Objectives  of  general  education 

The  first  question  on  the  interview  guide  was  aimed 
not  only  at  determining  the  attitudes  of  the  sample  toward 
general  education  but  also  served  two  other  purposes 
These  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  present  statements  often  made  concerning 
the  nature  and  objectives  of  general  education 
in  order  to  try  to  determine  the  extent  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  in  the  attitudes 

of  junior  collage  teachers. 

2.  To  get  the  respondent's  mind  thinking  about 
general  education. 

Question  l.-Here  are  some  statements  often  made  re- 
garding the  purpose  of  general  education.  Place  a "1"  by 


■^Sea  Appendix  A. 
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all  those  which  you  think  are  most  important.  Place  a "2" 


by  those  of  average  importance.  Place  a "3*  by  those  which 


you  think  are  least  important. 


Statement 


A.  Study  the  great  classics  which  all 
educated  people  should  know. 

B.  Take  introductory  course  to  dif- 
ferent fields  of  knowledge. 

C.  Survey  the  various  areas  of  each 
major  field. 

D.  Interrelate  the  various  major 
fields. 

£•  Explore  and  test  one's  own  ideas 
and  the  ideas  of  others. 

F . Identify,  study,  and  discuss 
personal  and  social  problems. 

G.  Develop  skills  needed  for  chosen 
vocation. 

H . Develop  skills  used  in  coping  with 
daily  routines. 

I.  Learn  to  speak  and  write  clearly. 

J . Learn  to  read  and  listen  with 
unde  r standing . 

L.  Understand  how  to  identify  and 
solve  personal  problems. 

L.  Develop  under standing  and  appreci- 
ation of  natural  surroundings. 

M.  Develop  appreciation  of  man's 
creativity. 

N . Develop  a sound  sat  of  moral  values. 

O.  Learn  wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

P.  Increase  understanding  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  affective 
citizenship. 

Q.  Develop  an  understanding  of  good 
health  habits. 

R.  Develop  ability  to  exart  self- 
direction. 

3.  Provide  a common  core  of  learnings 
for  all  people, 

T.  Gain  under standing  of  our  nation 
and  its  plac^  in  the  world  today. 


Total  selections  in  each  rating. 

Average  selections  per  question 
in  each  ratine. 


Humber  of 
Responses  in 
Each  Category 


1 

2 

3 

20 

19 

11 

31 

9 

10 

18 

21 

11 

26 

19 

5 

37 

10 

3 

33 

14 

3 

14 

10 

26 

18 

14 

18 

47 

1 

2 

48 

1 

1 

26 

17 

7 

33 

11 

6 

35 

9 

' 6 

33 

11 

6 

24 

17 

9 

41 

6 

3 

25 

14 

11 

38 

10 

2 

22 

17 

11 

30 

10 

2 

— 

— 

— — 

607 

240 

153 

30.3 

12.0 

7.6 
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Only  ona  of  tha  20  statements  was  rated  by  more 
than  half  the  faculty  sample  as  not  being  very  important. 
This  was  statement  G --Develop  skills  needed  for  chosen 
vocation.  Statements  having  about  equal  distribution  among 
the  three  categories  ware  as  follows! 

A.  Study  tha  great  classics  which  all  educated 
paople  should  know. 

B.  Take  introductory  course  to  different  fields 
of  knowledge • 

C.  Survey  the  various  areas  of  each  major  field. 

H.  Develop  skills  used  in  coping  with  daily 

routines. 

The  rest  of  the  statements  were  rated  by  a decisive 

majority--closa  to  80  per  cent  or  more--"most  important"  or 

"of  average  importance."  In  fact,  frequent  remarks  made  in 

interviews  where  a respondent  rated  the  statement  "average" 

or  "below  average"  in  importance  were  as  follows: 

"These  are  all  important  objectives  and  I have 
to  rate  them  relative  to  each  other." 

"These  objectives  are  important  at  all  levels 
of  education,  not  the  sole  objectives  of  the 
general  education  program  in  junior  college." 

"1  would  like  to  qualify  many  of  these  by 
'develop  further'  instead  of  just  'develop.' 

Then  I would  rate  them  higher." 

1 > 

"Many  of  these  are  life  objectives." 

The  two  statements  almost  unanimously  seen  by  the 
sample  interviewed  as  being  highly  important  objectives  of 
the  general  education  program  were  I--Leam  to  speak  and 
write  clearly,  and  J — Learn  to  read  and  listen  with  under- 
standing. They  received  47  and  48  ratings  of  "most 
important,"  respectively.  Interestingly  enough,  two  of  the 
three  teachers  who  rated  these  statements  as  being 
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"of  average  importance*  and  "least  important*  were  English 
teachers.  Both  commented  during  the  interview  that  they 
thought  these  should  be  accomplished  to  a greater  degree 
before  attending  college. 

In  addition  to  statements  I and  J,  eight  others  in 
the  list  received  a two-thirds  or  more  majority  rating  of 
"most  Important,*  The  ten  most  highly  important  objectives 
for  a general  education  program  as  selected  from  the  state- 
ments presented  in  Question  I by  a two-thirds  majority  or 
more  of  the  sample  of  interviewees  were,  in  the  order  of 
highest  frequency,  as  follows : 

1.  Learn  to  read  and  listen  with  understanding. 

2.  Learn  to  speak  and  write  clearly. 

3.  Increase  understanding  of  rights  and  duties 
of  effective  citissenship . 

4.  Develop  ability  to  exert  self-direction. 

5.  Gain  understanding  of  our  nation  and  its 
place  in  the  world  today. 

6.  Explore  and  test  one's  own  ideas  and  the 
ideas  of  others. 

7.  Develop  appreciation  of  man's  creativity. 

8.  Identify,  study,  and  discuss  personal  and 
social  problems. 

9.  Develop  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
natural  surroundings. 

10.  Develop  a sound  set  of  moral  values. 


Comparison  with  California  Study. -In  comparing  this 
list  with  the  one  compiled  by  The  California  Study  Group1 
one  may  note  that  two  of  the  12  objectives  set  forth  by  the 
California  group— To  increase  vocational  satisfaction,  and 
to  develop  greater  skill  in  problem  solving  of  every  day 
living—were  seen  by  the  sample  of  faculty  members  interviewed 


^SSea  Chapter  III,  p.  56  for  reference  to  General 
Education  in  Action.  — — — 
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for  this  study  as  being  not  very  important.  In  several 
other  respects,  however,  the  two  lists  were  quite  similar. 
Three  objectives  of  the  list  proposed  by  the  California 
Group  were  not  included  in  Question  I of  this  study  by  the 
writer.  These  ware: 

1.  To  aid  in  understanding  of  satisfactory 
home  and  family  life. 

2.  To  aid  in  maintaining  good  physical  and 
mental  health. 

3.  To  increase  ability  of  critical  analysis. 

aowever , item  3 above  was  added  to  the  list  used 

in  this  study  by  eight  of  the  interviewees.  The  first  two 
of  the  California  Group's  list  were  never  mentioned.  Other 
statements  which  were  not  included  in  the  California  Study 
or  the  list  presented  in  this  study  were  added  by  the 
respondents.  They  fell  into  two  main  categories.  First, 
eight  of  the  statements  added  by  the  faculty  sample  said, 
in  effect,  that  an  important  objective  of  general  education 
in  the  junior  college  should  be,  "To  relate  learnings  to 
individual  development  and  to  the  solution  of  present  day 
social  problems,"  Second,  six  of  the  statements  indicated 
that  an  objective  of  a general  education  program  should  seek 
"To  develop  awareness  of  the  major  fields  of  knowledge  and 
their  interrelatedness." 

Comparison  of  collages  included  in  the  study. -An 
analysis  was  made  to  see  whether  or  not  there  were  areas  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  between  ratings  of  the  statements 
and  the  variables  or  criteria  used  in  selecting  the  junior 
college  sample.  A similarity  appeared  between  the  ratings 
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of  the  statements  regarding  general  education  made  by  the 
samples  of  the  faculties  of  Chipola  Junior  College  and  Indian 
River  Junior  College;  another  similarity  appeared  between 
the  faculty  sample  ratings  made  by  Daytona  Beach  Junior  Col- 
lege and  North  Florida  Junior  College*  These  two  groups 
showed  the  greatest  differences  in  the  total  numbers  of 
high  ratings  and  low  ratings.  The  faculty  sample  interviewed 
at  St.  Petersburg  Junior  College  tended  to  rate  the  state- 
ments on  the  questionnaire  in  between  the  other  two  groups. 
Table  7 shows  the  total  number  of  responses  in  each  rating 
scale  by  colleges. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  faculty  samples  of 
all  five  colleges  were  in  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
total  number  of  "average  Importance"  ratings. 

Analysis  of  the  similarities  mentioned  above  dis- 
closed that  of  the  variables  used,  Chipola  and  Indian  River 
are  somewhat  similar  with  respect  to  size  of  student  body, 
to  the  fact  that  both  are  multiple -county  units,  and  to  the 
total  population  of  the  supporting  counties.  North  Florida, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  more  like  Chipola  and  Indian  River  in 
these  criteria  than  it  is  to  Daytona  Beach.  Yet,  the 
attitudes  of  the  faculty  sample  at  North  Florida  were  more 
closely  related  to  those  of  the  interviewees  at  Daytona. 

The  only  two  criteria,  or  variables,  by  which  these  two 
institutions  ware  comparable  were  the  year  established  and 
the  fact  that  they  both  were  geographically  located  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSES  BY 
CATEGORIES  AND  BY  COLLEGES 
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by  two-thirds  of  the  faculty  sample.  They  are  listed  on 
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At  this  point,  two  conclusions  were  inferred.  First, 
the  variables  chosen  for  the  selection  of  colleges  did  in 
fact  present  a variety  of  junior  colleges.  However,  such 
selection  apparently  did  not  seem  to  account  for  the  areas 
and  extent  of  differences  and  similarities  of  attitudes  of 
the  interviewees  toward  the  purposes  and  nature  of  general 
education.  Second,  the  sample  of  faculty  members  selected 
seamed  large  enough  to  show  trends  in  attitudes  displayed 
by  the  whole  group.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sample  at  each 
college  seemed  too  small  to  show  trends  in  similarities  or 
differences  in  attitudes  betwaen  colleges  or  even  between 
groups  of  colleges  having  nearly  similar  circumstances. 

Planning  the  program 

Questions  II  through  VII  were  all  concerned  with 
eliciting  responses  regarding  planning  of  the  general  edu- 
cation program.  Question  II  was  designed  to  provide 
evidence  for  interpreting  faculty  attitudes  toward  a 
philosophical  basis  in  planning  a general  education  program 
in  the  public  junior  colleges:  (a)  as  a separate  question 

by  itself,  and  (b)  when  compared  with  the  results  obtained 
in  Question  I.  Question  III  is  included  to  determine  the 
degree  to  which  students  should  have  freedom  in  planning 
their  own  individual  program.  Questions  IV  through  VII 
ask  what  part  the  administration,  faculty,  students,  and 
community  should  play  in  planning  the  program. 
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Question  II .-The  following  are  fiv®  main  approaches 

used  in  dev® loping  a general  education  program.  Check  the 

. 

most  appropriate  statement. 

\ Number  of 

Respondents 

Selecting 

Statement  Statement 


A.  There  exists  a body  of  knowledge  valid 
under  all  circumstances  and  mastery  of 
these  truths  constitutes  the  core  of 

any  educational  program.  13 

B.  All  students  should  take  introductory 
courses  to  certain  areas  as  if  they 

were  going  to  specialize  in  those  areas.  1 

C.  Students  should  taka  courses  which 
survey  many  sub-areas  within  a main 

subject  field,  3 

D.  There  should  be  special  emphasis  placed 
upon  inter- re la ting  the  subject  fields 

with  each  other.  10 

E . The  main  emphasis  in  planning  should  be 

functional  in  real  life  situations.  7 

F.  Other:  16 


Thirty-four  interviewees  accepted  at  least  one  of 


the  statements  without  any  modification  as  it  appeared  on 
the  interview  guide.  Thirteen  of  the  remaining  16  faculty 
respondents  either  wanted  to  combine  two  or  more  statements 
or  amended  a statement  by  changing  a word  or  phrase.  Three 
persons  contrived  statements  of  their  own  which  seemed  to 
the  interviewer  to  be  another  approach  to  placing  the 


emphasis  in  planning  either  on  the  functional  aspect  or  the 
interrelatedness  of  the  program. 

The  results  of  Question  II  seem  inconclusive.  Yet, 
it  becomes  clear  that  statement  D was  held  in  high  regard 
by  almost  half  the  faculty  sample  for  the  statement  was 


added  under  “Other*'  12  more  times  either  with  slight  modifi- 
cation in  the  wording  of  the  statement  or  combined  with 


another  statement.  The  combinations  made  between  statement 

D and  another  statement  numbered  10.  It  was  combined  with 

statement  A once,  statements  C and  E once,  statement  E once, 

statement  B three  times,  statement  C four  times. 

One  respondent  said  that  he  would  like  to  select 

either  A or  D,  "depending  on  the  level  (ability)  of  students 

in  class  and  on  the  type  of  subject,"  Another  respondent 

said  that  he  would  select  D but  would  like  to  adds 

"Increasing  emphasis  should  be  focused  upon 
operating  in  a democracy  as  intelligent  citi- 
zens. 3pecial  education  should  be  removed  to 
upper  division  entirely,  allowing  freedom 
for  each  junior  college  faculty  to  develop  its 
own  program." 

A third  person  said  he  would  select  A with  the  understanding 
that  the  "body  of  knowledge"  is  changing  with  time  at  dif- 
ferent rate 3 in  different  disciplines  and  that  he  would  life 
to  select  those  which  constitute  the  "core"  of  his  teaching 
area. 

Two  completely  different  statements  were  made  by 

interviewees.  They  were  different  from  E in  some  respects, 

yet,  they  were  pointing  in  the  direction  of  statement  E as 

the  writer  interprets  it.  These  were: 

"The  goal  should  be  maximum  contribution  toward 
the  overall  development  of  the  individual  based 
on  his  particular  needs." 

"Emphasis  should  be  on  growth  in  the  direction 
of  what  I call  'bigness'  (outward,  broadening, 
forward-looking)  of  the  individual." 

Ho  single  philosophical  basis  for  planning  a general 

education  program  seemed  to  emerge  as  being  preferred  by  a 

large  majority  of  the  sample  of  interviewees.  Rather,  they 
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seemed  divergent  in  thair  views  concerning  a basis  for 
planning  such  a program.  Apparently,  if  thare  were  any 
basis  for  agreement,  the  faculty  sample  all  agreed  in  the 
importance  of  a combination  or  variety  of  approaches.  That 
is  to  say,  they  seemed  to  agree  that  there  was  no  one  basis 
for  planning  that  was  valid  undar  all  circumstances. 

This  "agreement  in  variety,"  as  evidenced  by  lack 
of  majority  agreement  with  any  one  statement  of  Question  II, 
was  further  corroborated  by  comparing  responses  to  A,  B. 

C,  and  D of  Question  X.  The  first  four  statements  of  the 
two  questions  were  nearly  identical  except  that  in  Question  I 
all  ioui  statements  were  rated  on  a three  point  scale  of 
importance  and  in  Question  II  only  one  of  the  statements  was 
selected  as  the  "most  appropriate."  Statement  B of  Question 
I was  selected  most  frequently  (31  times)  as  being  highly 
important . Its  counterpart  in  Question  II,  however,  was 
chosen  only  once  by  itself  and  three  times  when  combined 
with  another  statement.  This  was  one  area  of  inconsistency. 
Another  obvious  inconsistency  was  the  fact  that  E in 
Question  II  was  selected  only  seven  times  as  it  appears  in 
the  questionnaire,  yet  many  of  the  list  of  ten  statements  se- 
lected by  over  a two-thirds  majority  as  being  "highly  important" 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  functional  approach  was  esteemed 
by  the  respondents. 

The  statements  concerned  with  the  survey-type 
program  ranked  fairly  low  in  the  faculties'  opinions  in 
both  questions,  btatement  A was  not  deemed  highly  important 
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in  Question  I but  was  selected  second  most  frequently,  in- 
cluding all  combinations,  in  Question  II  as  being  the  most 
appropriate  statement.  Statement  D--conceming  the  inter- 
relatedness of  subject  areas--was  selected  by  slightly  more 
than  half  the  interviewees  as  being  "highly  important"  and 
only  by  five  persons  as  relatively  unimportant  in  Question  I; 
in  addition,  it  was  chosen  by  slightly  lass  than  50  per  cent 
as  being  "most  appropriate"  in  Question  II. 

As  has  been  stated,  there  appeared  to  be  no  general 
approval  of  any  one  of  the  five  philosophical  bases  for 
planning  a junior  college  general  education  program  by  the 
sample  of  faculty  as  a total  group  or  within  the  junior 
college  sub-groups. 

Question  111 .-To  what  degree  should  the  student  be 
free  to  plan  his  own  (general  education)  program?  Check  the 
most  appropriate  statement. 

Number  of 
Respondents 

0,  . , Selecting 

statement  Statement 

A.  There  should  be  one  unified  general  edu- 


cation program  for  all  students  consist- 
ing of  common  learnings  essential  to  all 
effective  citizens.  6 

B.  The  general  education  program  should  be 

planned  strictly  for  its  transferability 

to  upper  division.  0 

C.  There  should  be  required  areas  within 

which  the  student  may  select  alternatives 
according  to  his  individual  interests.  26 

D.  There  should  be  different  required 

feneral  education  programs  to  suit  dif- 
erent  needs  of  the  students.  4 

E.  There  should  be  complete  freedom  for  the 

student  to  select  all  the  courses  on  his 
program.  0 

F.  Other:  14 
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Thirty-six  interviewees  responded  directly  without 
making  changes  in  any  of  the  statements.  Over  two-thirds 
of  the  36  (and  over  half  the  total  number  of  faculty  inter- 
viewed) thought  statement  C was  the  most  appropriate  state- 
ment. It  seems  significant  that  no  one  in  the  total  sample 
checked  statement  E — allowing  the  student  complete  freedom-- 
and  only  one  of  the  50  faculty  members  thought  that  the 
program  ought  to  be  planned  strictly  for  its  transferability 
to  upper  division.  This  parson  further  qualified  the  state- 
ment by  saying,  'This  should  be  done  only  'if'  the  student 
knows  to  which  university  or  college  he  will  transfer." 

Five  more  faculty  members  of  the  sample  accepted 
statement  A- -one  unified  program  for  all  students  emphasiz- 
ing effective  citizanship--with  minor  alterations  to  suit 
their  specific  opinions.  These  opinions  included  some 
flexibility  in  the  program,  however.  The  statements  made 
were : 

"I  like  statement  A but  with  enough  flexibility 
to  allow  for  exceptional  problems." 

"A,  but  it  should  be  a smaller  number  of  hours 
than  the  present  36." 

"I  select  A but  change  the  word  'citizens'  to 
' individual s . ' " 

"A,  but  there  should  be  different  levels  of 
work  within  the  disciplines  to  allow  for  dif- 
ferent needs  and  individual  differences." 

"I  like  A but  I think  we're  moving  toward  D." 

Four  of  the  respondents  selected  A combined  with 

another  statement.  They  also  changed  statement  A to  read, 

".  . . one  unified  program  for  'most'  students  ..." 
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instead  of  "for  all  students."  After  making  these  changes 
in  statement  A,  two  combined  it  with  statement  C and  two 
with  statement  D. 

Four  interviewees  also  liked  statement  C in  combin- 
ation with  another  or  with  changes;  three  liked  C and  D 
together  and  one  selected  C amended  to  include  required 
basic  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  and  philosophy. 

All  together,  a two-thirds  majority  were  of  the 
opinion  that  there  should  be  required  areas  within  which  the 
student  might  select  alternatives  according  to  his  individual 
interests.  The  rest  of  the  faculty  was  somewhat  split 
between  their  opinion  as  to  whether  there  should  be  one 
unified  program  of  general  education  or  different  programs 
offered  to  suit  different  needs. 

There  was  almost  total  rejection  of  the  ideas  that 
the  student  should  have  complete  freedom  in  selecting  his 
own  program  and  that  the  junior  college  program  should  be 
set  up  strictly  for  its  transferability  to  the  upper 
division. 

Questions  IV.  V,  VI,  and  VII  .-The  next  four  questions 
were  all  very  closely  related  and  were  aimed  at  ascertaining 
the  desired  patterns  of  leadership  involved  in  the  planning 
of  the  junior  college  general  education  program.  Questions 
IV  and  V asked  for  opinions  mainly  as  to  how  the  instructional 
and  non-instructional  personnel  should  work  together  in 
planning  the  program.  Questions  VI  and  VII  asked  for  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  the  students  and  com- 
munity should  be  involved. 
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Question  XV.  what  part  should  administrators  play 
in  planning  the  general  education  program?  Check  the  most 
appropriate  statement. 

Number  of 
Respondents 
Selecting 


Statement  Statement 


A.  They  should  do  all  the  planning  and 

make  all  the  decisions • 0 

B.  They  should  provide  leadership  and 
make  all  decisions,  but  faculty  should 

be  in  on  the  planning.  7 

C.  They  should  provide  leadership  and 
make  all  decisions,  but  faculty  and 

students  should  help  with  the  planning.  10 

D.  They  should  provide  leadership  and 
coordination^  but  the  faculty  should 

do  the  planniny  and  make  the  decisions.  14 

E.  They  should  provide  leadership  and 
coordination,  but  the  faculty  and 

students  plan  and  implement.  8 

F.  Other:  11 


The  39  respondents  who  did  not  offer  alternative 
statements  varied  in  their  opinions.  There  seemed  to  be 
little  common  agreement  by  them  regarding  statements  B,  C, 

D,  andE.  Complete  rejection  of  statement  A--They  (admin- 
istrators) should  do  all  the  planning  and  make  all 
decisions — was  the  only  thing  upon  which  all  50  faculty 
and  administrators  interviewed  did  agree. 

Addition  of  "other"  comments  and  opinions  to  the 
numbers  presented  above  showed  that  those  respondents  thought 
the  total  faculty  should  work  together  in  the  planning  of 
the  program.  Statement  E was  selected  by  three  others  with 
some  slight  changes  in  the  wording.  "The  community  should 
be  added  to  E,"  said  one  person.  "Change  '•  • • but  the 
faculty  • • .'to  'and  the  faculty'  and  I'll  go  along  with 

E, "  said  another.  The  third  interviewee  thought  E was 


appropriate  providing  the  students'  interests  and  needs 

were  considered.  Statements  C and  D were  also  selected  by 

one  staff  member  with  some  slight  modification. 

"Administrators  and  instructors  should  plan 
together  and  decide  together." 

"Administrators  should  collaborate  with  faculty 
members  in  joint  discussion,  never  losing  sight 
in  the  variation  of  student  interests  and  needs." 

The  above  comments  are  typical  of  those  made  by  eight  of 

the  respondents  who  did  not  select  any  of  the  alternatives 

offered  in  Question  XV. 

Question  V.  What  part  should  the  teachers  play 
in  planning  the  general  education  program?  Check  the  most 
appropriate  statement. 

Number  of 
Respondents 


Selecting 

Statement  Statement 


A.  They  should  let  the  administration  plan 

the  program.  0 

B.  The  teachers  should  do  all  the  planning 

and  than  make  recommendations  to  the 
administrators.  1 

C.  The  teachers  and  students  should  plan 
together  and  then  make  recommendations 

to  the  administrators.  1 

D.  The  teachers  and  administrators  should 
plan  together  and  make  recommendations, 
but  the  administrators  should  make  the 

final  decisions.  17 

£.  The  teachers  and  administrators  should 

plan  together  and  decide  together.  21 

F.  Other:  10 


Forty  interviewees  selected  one  of  the  above  state- 
ments; eight  more  selected  combinations  from  among  the 
statements  offered;  two  presented  original  opinions.  As  in 
Question  XV,  there  was  100  per  cent  rejection  of  the  idea 
that  administrators  should  do  all  the  planning.  Furthermore 
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there  were  only  a few  who  thought  that  planning  and  recom- 
mending were  the  only  role  of  the  faculty.  Over  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  faculty  group  interviewed  selected  statements 
D and  E indicating  a majority  opinion  that  the  total  faculty 
should  plan  and  recommend  together.  The  main  issue  between 
statements  D and  E is  concerned  with  decision  making. 

Of  the  ten  who  had  opinions  "other*  than  the  state- 
ments provided,  six  selected  E but  wanted  to  include  the 
students  in  the  planning.  One  person  selected  D but  in- 
cluded students;  one  person  chose  C and  added  that  "admin- 
istrators should  have  the  final  say."  These  statements 
were  made  by  two  more  of  the  interviewees! 

"Teachers  should  be  consulted  more  within 
their  subject  field." 

"Teachers  should  do  all  the  planning  and 
decision-making  with  the  administrators 
acting  in  an  advisory  capacity." 

The  responses  to  Question  V--pertaining  to  the  con- 
tribution of  the  instructional  personnel  in  planning  the 
general  education  program — show  that  all  interviewees  agreed 
that  planning  should  result  from  the  cooperative  effort  of 
the  total  faculty.  On  the  whole,  the  faculty  members  felt 
that  the  students  should  not  be  included  in  this  phase 
of  the  program. 

Question  VI.  What  part  should  the  students  play 
in  planning  the  general  education  program?  Check  the  most 
appropriate  statement. 
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Statement 

A,  The  planning  should  be  left  up  to  those 
who  are  trained  to  do  it  and  have  the 
experience, 

B,  The  planning  should  be  done  by  the 
faculty  (or  as  already  indicated  in 
Questions  IV  and  V),  but  the  students' 
needs  and  opinions  should  be  considered, 

C,  The  decisions  should  be  made  higher  up, 
but  the  students  should  have  a minor 
voice  in  the  planning  through  their 
student  government  and  counselors. 

D,  The  students  should  have  a major  part 
in  the  planning  through  organized 
representation,  but  they  should  have  no 
voice  in  the  decisions, 

E,  The  students  should  participate  both  in 
the  planning  and  the  decision  making, 

F,  Others  


Number  of 
Respondents 
Selecting 
Statement 


8 


28 


3 


4 

3 

4 


All  of  the  interviewees  but  four  selected  statements 
offered  in  the  interview  guide.  Those  four  selected  A,  B, 

C,  and  E with  reservations.  All  together  the  three -fourths 


majority  opinion  seemed  to  be  "Let  those  plan  who  are 
trained  (or  whose  job  it  is)  to  do  the  planning,  but  also 
let  them  consider  the  students'  needs  and  opinions," 


Question  VII . What  part  should  the  community  play 


in  planning  the  general  education  program?  Check  the  most 


appropriate  statement. 


Statement 


Number  of 
Respondents 
Selecting 
Statement 


A.  Planning  should  come  entirely  from 
within  the  college,  but  the  community 

should  be  kept  informed,  5 

B,  Planning  should  come  from  within  the 
college,  but  the  community  needs 
should  be  considered. 


28 
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Number  of 
Respondents 
Selecting 

Statement  Statement 


C • Decisions  should  be  made  within  the 

college,  but  the  community  should 
participate  in  the  planning  through 
organized  representation.  6 

D.  The  community  should  play  a major  role 
in  the  planning  through  its  interest 
groups,  but  decisions  should  be  made 

within  the  college.  4 

E.  The  community  interest  groups  should 

participate  both  in  the  planning  and 
decision-making.  2 

F.  Other:  ____________  5 

Only  five  of  the  50  interviewees  did  not  select  one 
of  the  alternatives  offered  in  response  to  the  question 
posed.  Of  the  45  who  did  check  from  the  alternatives  of- 
fered, over  two -thirds  agreed  with  A and  B that  the  planning 
should  come  from  within  the  college*  The  majority  faeling 
was  that  community  needs  should  be  considered. 

Of  the  five  who  selected  other  alternatives  of 
their  own,  one  thought  that  A and  B together  came  closer  to 
his  opinion,  two  liked  a combination  of  B and  C,  while  two 
agreed  with  C and  D combined. 

If  one  considers  the  four  questions,  i.e,  IV,  V, 

VI,  and  VII  together,  the  main  theme  of  thought  tends  to 
follow  the  pattern  that  planning  of  a general  education 
program  should  come  as  a result  of  cooperative  effort 
between  the  instructional  and  non-instructional  members  of 
the  junior  college  staff.  Community  needs  as  well  as 
student  interests  and  individual  differences  should  be  of 
primary  concern  in  the  planning.  These  opinions  seemed  to 
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hold  true  regardless  of  the  size,  age,  or  location  of  the 
institutions  participating  in  this  study. 

Implementation  of  the  program 

Questions  VII I , IX , and  X of  the  interview  guide 
were  designed  to  determine  the  means  by  which  Implementation 
may  be  accomplished  within  the  frame  of  reference  of  an 
accepted  set  of  objectives,  as  well  as  within  the  setting 
of  existing  programs.  In  Question  VIII,  interviewees  were 
asked  to  select  areas  of  study  most  appropriate  for  ful- 
filling a set  of  objectives.  In  Question  IX,  they  were 
asked  whether  or  not  the  set  of  objectives  was  acceptable 
as  objectives  of  the  general  education  program.  In 
Question  X,  the  respondents  were  requested  to  offer  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the  general  education 
programs  at  the  selected  junior  colleges. 

Question  VII I. -The  following  is  a matching  question. 
You  are  requested  to  select  the  appropriate  area  of  study 
from  the  list  on  the  right  which  most  adequately  fulfills 
each  of  the  objectives  of  general  education  in  the  column 
on  the  left.  ... 
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t Areas  and  Number  of 

Objectives  of  Respondents  Selecting 

General  Education Each  Area1 


C 

SS 

H 

S 

M 

HPE 

0 

A. 

To  increase  understanding 
of  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship. 

1 

47 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B. 

To  develop  sound  set  of 
moral  values. 

1 

13 

22 

1 

0 

3 

10 

C. 

To  aid  in  expressing  own 
thoughts  and  understanding 
others'  thoughts. 

46 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

D. 

To  develop  greater  skill 
in  problem  solving  of 
every  day  living. 

4 

13 

2 

11 

12 

0 

8 

E. 

To  increase  ability  of 
critical  analysis. 

12 

4 

4 

15 

8 

0 

7 

F. 

To  increase  understand- 
ing of  cultural  heritage. 

1 

9 

35 

0 

0 

0 

5 

G. 

To  increase  understand- 
ing of  environment. 

0 

14 

3 

30 

0 

0 

3 

H. 

To  aid  in  maintaining 
good  physical  and  mental 
health. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

48 

0 

I. 

To  help  personal  and 
social  development. 

4 

15 

8 

3 

0 

13 

7 

J • 

To  aid  in  understanding 
of  satisfactory  home  and 
family  life. 

1 

35 

2 

0 

0 

6 

6 

K. 

To  increase  vocational 
satisfaction. 

8 

7 

5 

4 

0 

0 

26 

L. 

To  provide  time  to 
participate  in  creative 
activity. 

9 

2 

20 

5 

1 

6 

7 

Total 

87 

159 

104 

71 

21 

76 

82 

Social  studies  and  humanities  were  seen  as  ade- 
quately fulfilling  at  least  two  of  these  objectives  by 
40  per  cent  or  more  of  the  faculty  members  interviewed. 
The  two  areas  of  study  also  received  the  highest  total 


^“communications,  3S»social  studies,  H«humanities, 
o=science,  M “mathematics,  HPE“health  and  physical  education, 
0*»other. 
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number  of  selections.  Communications,  science , health,  and 
physical  education  ranked  fairly  high,  i.e.,  ware  selected 
by  more  than  half  the  respondents,  as  an  adequate  fulfillment 
of  at  least  one  objective  listed.  Mathematics  was  not 
viewed  by  many  as  being  an  appropriate  area  for  fulfilling 
any  of  the  objectives. 

Social  studies  courses  in  the  general  education 
programs  of  the  various  junior  colleges  include  such  titles 
as  American  Institutions,  American  Government,  World 
History,  World  Civilization,  American  History.  The  various 
topics  were  viewed  by  94  per  cent  of  all  the  faculty  inter- 
viewees as  increasing  the  students'  understanding  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizenship.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
sample  also  were  of  the  opinion  that  social  studies  courses 
helped  the  students  more  to  attain  greater  understanding  of 
satisfactory  home  and  family  life.  Social  studies  courses 
were  also  selected  by  almost  a one -third  of  the  faculty 
sample  as  most  adequately  fulfilling  objectives  B,  D,  G, 
and  I.  More  facility  members  selected  this  area  more  often 
than  any  other  area  of  study.  Over  25  per  cent  of  all 
selections  of  all  areas  for  the  adequate  fulfillment  of  all 
the  objectives  listed  were  in  the  area  of  social  studies. 

The  evidence  indicated  that  this  area  in  the  general  edu- 
cation program  was  deemed  important. 

The  humanities  ranked  next  highest  as  the  area  most 
adequately  fulfilling  the  list  of  objectives  of  general  edu- 
cation. Seventeen  per  cent  of  all  selections  favored 

humanities.  Seventy  per  cent  of  all  interviewees  selected 


topics  in  humanities — philosophy,  classical  literature,  art 
appreciation,  and  music  appreciation --as  most  adequately 
increasing  understanding  of  the  cultural  heritage.  Forty 
per  cent  or  more  viewed  the  humanities  as  an  area  which 
aided  in  the  development  of  a sound  set  of  moral  values  as 
well  as  one  which  provided  time  in  the  school  day  to 
participate  in  creative  activities. 

Communications,  science,  health,  and  physical  edu- 
cation were  selected  as  the  most  appropriate  area  for  ful- 
filling objectives  C--To  aid  in  expressing  own  thoughts  and 
understanding  others'  thoughts,  G--To  increase  un da r standing 
of  environment,  and  H--To  aid  in  maintaining  good  physical 
and  mental  health,  respectively.  Each  area  had  scattered 
responses  as  being  most  appropriate  for  other  objectives. 
Objective  E was  thought  to  be  most  adequately  fulfilled  by 
both  communications  and  science  with  almost  two-thirds  of 
all  selections  between  them. 

Mathematics  was  obviously  not  held  in  high  regard 
as  being  an  appropriate  area  of  study  in  which  fulfillment 
might  be  attained  for  the  kinds  of  objectives  listed.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  other  objectives  for  which 
mathematics  is  a most  appropriate  area  of  study. 

Other  items  of  interest  noted  in  the  results  were 
that  objectives  D,  E,  I,  K,  and  L seemed  to  have  no  clearly 
defined  area  of  study  which  the  sample  of  respondents  felt 
was  the  appropriate  area  most  adequately  fulfilling  them. 
Many  respondents  did  not  assign  an  area  to  item  K,  saying 

that  vocational  preparation  was  part  of  special  education. 
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not  general  education.  About  as  many  others  said  they  thought 
all  areas  contributed  to  attainment  of  vocational  satis- 
faction both  in  a "general*  and  a specific  way,  depending 
upon  one's  chosen  vocation. 

Objectives  A and  H were  the  only  two  which  elicited 
a complete  response  by  all  50  of  the  faculty  sample.  The 
rest  of  the  objectives  had  from  two  to  25  responses  made 
outside  of  the  framework  of  the  question  as  it  was  con- 
structed. An  average  of  five  interviewees  per  question 
selected  combinations  of  more  than  one  area,  or  "all  areas," 
or  "none  of  these  areas,"  for  a response.  In  this  respect, 
objective  K was  the  most  controversial  in  the  list. 

Several  of  the  faculty  members  interviewed  wanted  to 
select  psychology  specifically  as  an  area  which  most  ade- 
quately fulfilled  an  objective.  Since  "Psychology"  was  a 
department  in  one  junior  college,  in  the  humanities  depart- 
ment in  another,  and  in  the  social  science  department  in 
another,  the  writer  had  these  respondents  write  in  the  word 
"psychology,"  and  it  was  counted  under  "Other."  Furthermore, 
two  of  the  junior  colleges  had  courses  specifically  called 
"Orientation"  and  "Essential  Psychology"  which  were  required 
as  a part  of  the  general  education  program.  Objectives  A, 

F,  G,  and  H ware  the  only  objectives  which  did  not  have 
"Psychology"  selected  as  the  most  appropriate  area  at  least 
once.  There  were  four  statements  for  which  psychology  was 
selected  most  often  as  the  most  appropriate  area.  They  were 
B,  D,  I,  and  J. 
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Three  objectives  were  added  by  two  of  the  inter- 
viewees.^- They  were  as  follows: 

"To  develop  a scientific  attitude  of  mind." 

"To  train  students  to  do  hard,  thorough, 
intellectual  work." 

"To  teach  the  student  to  think  for  himself 
and  make  him  aware  early  in  life  that  he 
will  have  to  make  decisions  for  himself 
later  on." 

One  respondent  in  business  education  rated  only 

objectives  A and  H.  The  interviewee  would  not  select 

appropriate  areas  for  any  other  objectives,  saying: 

"These  are  based  on  p re -determined  areas 
which  have  ignored  the  development  of  a 
person  (student)  within  the  economic  as 
well  as  the  social  structure  of  a commun- 
ity. Business  education  covers  all  of 
these  areas  and  is  basic  to  our  way  of  life. 

It  should  be  included  in  the  general  edu- 
cation program." 

Other  remarks  which  were  made  in  response  to  this 

question  are  typified  by  the  following: 

"A,  H,  I,  J,  and  K have  no  place  in  a liberal 
arts  program.  I will  not  assign  any  area  as 
fulfilling  these  objectives." 

"In  most  cases  the  areas  seem  fairly  obvious; 
however,  my  responses  are  predicated  upon  a 
certain  approach  to  the  concept  of  general 
education.  I conceive  of  it  as  an  up-dating 
of  the  liberal  arts  program." 

"These  objectives  are  good  life  objectives, 
but  we  ought  to  be  more  specific.  They  are 
ambiguous.  Maybe  we  ought  to  make  more 
specific  statements  within  our  own  capabili- 
ties." 


were  invited,  as  in  Question  I,  to  add  to  the 
list  of  objectives  during  the  interview. 
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"I  want  to  put  'all'  for  all  objectives •" 

"Stated  objectives  ought  to  contain  a single 
thought.  Several  were  difficult  to  assign  to 
one  area,  such  as  H — 'To  aid  in  maintaining 
good  physical  and  mental  health.'  I wanted 
to  assign  health  and  physical  education  to  the 
first  part  of  this  objective  and  psychology 
to  the  second." 

"I  am  not  satisfied  with  these  replies  I have 
made.  I feel  that  all  these  objectives  are 
fine  and  that  all  teachers  should  keep  them 
in  mind." 

The  objectives  listed  in  Question  VIII  are  apparently 
acceptable  objectives  but  to  select  a single  appropriate  area 
of  study  as  most  adequately  fulfilling  each  objective  was  a 
difficult  task.  The  remarks  shown  above  bear  this  out. 
Question  IX. -How  important  do  you  think  such 
objectives  as  social  citizenship,  vocational  satisfaction, 
and  individual  effectiveness1  are  in  higher  education? 

Check  the  most  appropriate  statement. 

Number  of 
Respondents 
Selecting 

Statement  Statement 

A.  Such  objectives  only  apply  in  the  lower 

grades;  they  have  no  place  in  higher 
education.  0 

B.  Some  of  these  objectives  are  important, 
but  increased  knowledge  is  the  main 

purpose  of  higher  education.  7 

C.  Such  objectives  should  be  stressed  about 

as  much  as  pure  subject  matter.  4 

D.  Increased  knowledge  is  important  only  when 

it  is  useful  in  fulfilling  such  objectives.  9 

E . Such  objectives  are  the  main  purpose  of 

all  education.  25 

F.  Others  5 


■^In  the  actual  interviews,  the  writer  called  the 
interviewees'  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  objectives 
given  in  this  question  wars  an  attempt  to  present,  briefly, 
those  listed  in  Question  VIII. 
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Forty-five  of  the  50  interviewees  selected  one  of 
the  alternatives  as  the  most  appropriate  statement.  Two 
chose  combinations  of  those  in  the  list;  B was  chosen  once 
with  the  wording  changed  slightly;  two  respondents  made  their 
own  original  statement. 

It  is  highly  significant,  in  view  of  what  has  been 
stated  previously  concerning  the  relationship  between 
Questions  VIII  and  IX,  that  none  of  the  50  faculty  inter- 
viewees thought  these  kinds  of  objectives  had  no  place  in 
higher  education.  Furthermore,  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
sample  selected  either  D--Increased  knowledge  is  important 
only  when  it  is  useful  in  fulfilling  such  objectives,  or 
E--Such  objectives  are  the  main  purpose  of  all  education. 

Statement  B was  amended  by  one  person  to  read  as 
follows:  "Some  of  these  objectives  are  important,  but 

increased  knowledge  'and  critical  thought  are  the  main  pur- 
poses' of  higher  education."  Two  statements  composed  by 
two  other  interviewees  were  as  follows: 

"Good  academic  procedures  should  be  interlaced 
in  all  areas  of  general  education." 

"There  are  objectives  beyond  and  aside  from  the 
objectives  of  general  education  which  are 
equally  important.  I think  one  of  the  main 
objectives  of  higher  education  is  to  instill 
in  the  student  the  attitude  that  education  is 
a continuing  process." 

Question  X.-How  do  you  think  the  general  education 
program  at  your  college  can  be  improved?  Check  all  that 
apply.  Complete  where  necessary. 
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Number  of 
Respondents 


Selecting 

Statement  Statement 


A.  Add  more  courses,  such  as  ____________  9 

B.  Delete  such  courses  as  ______________  4 

C.  Improve  the  guidance  program  by  23 

D.  Have  more  adequate  financing.  25 

E.  Have  more  cooperative  planning.  21 

F.  Remove  restrictions  of  upper  division 

requirement  s . 10 

G . Improve  the  training  program  for  junior 

college  teachers  by  21 

H.  Other:  9 


In  summarizing  the  opinions  of  the  junior  college 
faculty  sample  concerning  how  the  general  education  program 
can  be  improved,  the  completion  type  questions.  A,  B,  C, 

G,  and  H,  will  each  be  considered  in  order  after  the 
responses  to  the  non-completion  ones.  Responses  to  state- 
ments D,  E,  and  F showed  that  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
interviewees  agreed  that  more  adequate  financing  and  co- 
operative planning  were  areas  of  need;  and  that  only  about 
20  per  cent  saw  upper  division  requirements  as  restrictive. 
The  latter  point  seems  indicative  of  the  fact  that  they 
view  their  college  parallel  programs  as  being  broad  enough 
to  achieve  their  accepted  objectives  as  well  as  to  prepare 
the  student  to  transfer.  This  idea  was  conveyed  orally  by 
the  respondents  in  the  interviews. 

Of  the  nine  respondents  who  thought  that  some 
courses  should  be  added,  five  decided  that  there  ought  to  be 
increased  emphasis  put  on  attainment  of  a speaking  knowledge 
of  a foreign  language.  One  person  thought  remedial  courses 
ought  to  be  required;  another  saw  the  importance  of  adding 

more  advanced  courses  to  the  general  education  program  for 
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the  more  advanced  students;  a third  stated  that  courses  (or 
additional  sections  to  courses)  ought  to  be  added  as  they 
were  needed  because  of  the  unexpectedly  large  enrollment . 
This,  he  thought,  would  keep  down  the  pupil-teacher  ratio. 
The  other  faculty  member  thought  a survey  of  the  social 
sciences  was  in  order.  He  saw  such  a survey  as  emphasizing 
national,  state,  and  local  government  all  in  a one-semester 
course;  then,  including  world  geography  and  economics  in  the 
second  semester. 

Omission  of  courses  was  seen  by  four  of  the  faculty 
sample  as  a way  of  Improving  the  general  education  program. 
Two  agreed  that  amission  ought  to  be  planned  on  a faculty- 
wide basis  and  aimed  at  eliminating  duplication  of  subject 
matter.  A third  interviewee  thought  that  non-credit  courses 
ought  to  be  eliminated  altogether;  and  the  fourth  person 

t 

thought  that  American  Institutions  should  be  dropped  from 
the  general  education  program. 

Almost  half  the  faculty  sample  saw  the  guidance 
program  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  education 
program.  The  majority  of  these  responses  seemed  to  fall 
into  three  main  categories: 

1.  Improve  the  guidance  program  by  placing 
more  emphasis  on  the  teacher  as  counselor. 

2.  Improve  the  program  by  obtaining  a full-time 
psychologist  for  personal  counseling  with 
poorly  adjusted  students. 

3.  Improve  the  program  by  reducing  its  formality 
and  placing  more  emphasis  upon  helping  the 
student,  i.e.,  making  him  see  his  true 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Several  thought  that  the  suggestions  offered  should  be 
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incorporated  in  junior  college  teacher-training  and  guidance 
training  programs  as  soon  as  possible.  Moreover,  they 
further  suggested  that  in-service  guidance  training  programs 
be  offered  during  the  school  year. 

Four  general  categories  seamed  to  fit  the  opinions 
offered  as  to  how  the  training  program  should  be  improved 
for  junior  college  teachers ; 

1.  Improve  the  teacher-training  program  by 
emphasizing  both  in  pre-service  and  in- 
service  courses  the  philosophy  of  Florida's 
community  junior  colleges.  Included  in 
this  would  be  study  with  regard  to  the 
role  and  scope  of  the  general  education 
program. 

2.  Improve  the  program  by  requiring  preparation 
in  subject  matter  areas  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  training  necessary  for  senior  college 
teachers. 

3.  Improve  the  program  by  requiring  internship 
of  the  prospective  teacher. 

4.  Have  the  colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  College  of  Education  work  more  closely 
together  in  preparing  prospective  teachers. 

Referring  to  items  3 and  4 listed  above,  the  comment 

was  added  by  all  interviewees  that  these  also  applied  to 

prospective  teachers  in  the  senior  colleges. 

Remarks  made  under  H--0ther,  and  which  did  not  fall 

into  any  of  the  above  listed  categories,  were  as  follows: 

"The  State  Board  of  Control  should  supplement 
or  replace  the  local  advisory  board." 

"The  technical  division  should  be  administra- 
tively separated  from  the  academic  departments." 

"There  is  a definite  need  for  more  cooperative 
planning  between  senior  and  junior  colleges 
and  among  the  junior  colleges  themselves. 


"Conflicts  between  'terminal'  and  'college- 
parallel'  general  education  programs  need 
resolving." 

"There  should  be  more  'selecting  the  right 
person  for  the  job'  and  less  'selecting  the 
job  for  the  person.'" 

"Thirty-six  hours  is  too  much  to  require. 

The  program  should  be  reduced  to  a core  of 
six  one-semester  courses  required  of  all 
students,  both  'terminal'  and  'transfer.'" 

"We  generally  need  a faculty  more  culturally 
inclined  and  more  dedicated  to  their  work, 
but  we  will  have  to  pay  raore  to  get  them." 

Further  analysis  of  responses  made  by  colleges  showed  no 

trends  toward  common  areas  of  agreement  or  disagreement  in 

Questions  VIII,  IX,  or  X with  respect  to  the  criteria  used 

in  selecting  the  college  sample. 

Evaluation  of  the  program 

Evaluation  of  the  junior  college  program  is  an  es- 
sential consideration.  Many  of  the  items  listed  in  Question 
XI  are  included  as  part  of  the  total  school  evaluation 
procedure  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  They  have  been  drawn  out  in  detail, 
however,  in  order  to  determine  which  are  viewed  as  the  most 
important  means  of  evaluation  of  the  general  education  program 
Question  XII  is  designed  to  elicit  evaluative  responses  con- 
cerning teaching  methods  employed  in  general  education 
classes  as  compared  to  methods  employed  in  special  edu- 
cation classes. 
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Question  XI .-How  do  you  think  the  general  education 


program  at  your  college  should  be  evaluated?  Check  the  most 
appropriate  statement. 

Number  of 
Respondents 
Selecting 


Statement  Statement 


A.  By  some  outside,  objective  agency  such 

as  the  Southern  Association.  11 

B.  By  the  faculty  evaluating  itself  and 

its  procedures.  6 

C.  By  the  faculty  and  administration  work- 
ing together.  9 

D.  By  the  faculty  and  student  body  working 

together.  0 

B.  By  a follow-up  study  of  the  college's 

graduates • 4 

F.  Other*  20 


Apparently  there  was  no  common  area  of  agreement 
among  the  sample  of  faculty  members  who  were  interviewed  with 
respect  to  preference  on  evaluative  procedures.  Even  with 
addition  of  the  "other"  responses,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
main  trend  of  thought  with  respect  to  the  means  by  which 
the  general  education  program  should  be  evaluated.  Comments 
other  than  those  offered  in  the  interview  guide  were,  for 
the  most  part,  combinations  of  two  or  more  statements 
presented  in  the  questionnaire.  The  total  number  of  times 
each  statement  was  selected  in  some  combination  was  as  fol- 
lows: A--5  times;  B--three  times;  C-ll  times;  D-seven 

times;  and  E--six  time3.  Statements  A and  C had  the  greatest 
number  of  responses  from  all  combinations  but  not  by  any 
decisive  margin. 

Lack  of  agreement  by  the  junior  college  faculty 
sample  on  any  one  means  of  evaluation  of  a general  education 
program,  again,  may  point  to  the  fact  that  there  is  agreement 
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among  the  sample  as  a whole  that  a variety  of  evaluative 
procedures  should  be  employed.  However,  it  may  indicate 
that  not  much  thought  has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  eval- 
uation of  the  program. 

Question  XII .-Should  teaching  methods  used  in 
general  education  courses  (those  courses  required  for 
graduation)  differ  from  methods  used  in  elected  courses? 
Check  and  complete  the  most  appropriate  statement. 

A.  Definitely  yes,  because:  

B.  Yes,  wherever  possible  because:  

C.  Possibly,  because:  

D.  Not  necessarily,  because:  

E.  Definitely  not,  be cause : 

In  presenting  the  responses  to  this  question,  a 

slightly  different  procedure  will  be  used  from  that  which 
has  been  previously  employed.  Since  all  of  these  responses 
were  of  a completion  nature,  each  alternative  is  presented 
in  alphabetical  order;  Immediately  following  are  representa- 
tive statements  as  synthesized  and  categorized  by  the  writer 
from  the  individual  completions : 

A.  Definitely  yes,  because:  ...  (7  responses) 

1.  No  one  technique  is  always  good  and 
methods  should  vary  from  course  to 
course • 

2.  Of  the  varying  capacities,  interests, 
and  degrees  of  motivation  among  the 
students. 

To  this  la3t  response,  one  instructor  added: 

"But,  it  takes  a higher  type  of  teaching  for  an 
integrated  synthesis — where  the  main  tools  are 
ideas,  frames  of  reference,  ways  of  thinking  and 
living--than  it  does  for  more  impartation  of 
factual  data  and  subject  matter." 
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B.  Yes,  wherever  possible  because:  . . . 

(8  responses) 

1.  When  there  are  different  objectives 
there  should  be  different  methods 
wherever  possible. 

2.  A student  usually  wants  more  detailed 
analysis  and  factual  data  in  special 
education  courses,  whereas  general 
education  courses  are  broader  and 
stress  application  to  a variety  of 
situations. 

Other  responses  made  also  fall  in  the  categories  outlined 

« 

in  A,  above. 

C.  Possibly,  because:  ...  (10  responses) 

1.  Different  courses  and  different 
individuals  making  up  the  classes 
may  require  a variety  of  methods, 
mainly  due  to  variety  of  backgrounds. 

2.  The  student  will  most  probably  lack 
self-motivation  in  general  education 
courses  and  special  effort  will  have 
to  be  made  to  account  for  this. 

Other  responses  were  also  made  which  were  repetitious  of 
those  already  given  in  parts  A and  B. 

In  categorizing  the  responses  made  in  parts  A,  B, 
and  C,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  reasons  given  were 
repeated  many  time3  in  each  of  the  three  parts.  What  hap- 
pened was  that  the  respondents  were  agreeing  on  the  "why" 
but  there  was  area  of  disagreement  as  to  the  degree  or 
extent  in  variation  of  teaching  methods.  Inferences  drawn 
by  the  writer  through  the  personal  contact  of  the  interview 
situation  were  that  the  25  interviewees  all  seemed  to  be 
Implying: 

"Yes,  but  the  amount  of  variation  in  methods 
lias  within  the  abilities  of  each  instructor 
to  effect  the  changes  and  such  changes  are  also 
more  easily  accomplished  in  some  areas  of  study 
than  in  others.  Our  reasons  for  taking  this 
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point  of  view  are  that  the  methods  should  be 
varied  to  fit  the  objectives  (different 
objectives,  different  methods)  as  well  as  the 
ability  ana  motivational  level  of  the  students." 

D,  Not  necessarily,  because:  . . . (16  responses) 

1.  Elected  courses  also  contribute  to 
the  students'  general  education  and 
general  education  courses  likewise 
contribute  to  the  students'  special 
education. 

2.  Teaching  methods  are  determined  by  the 
best  means  of  meeting  course  objectives 
regardless  of  the  type  of  course. 

3.  A variety  of  methods  is  just  as  es- 
sential in  one  type  of  course  as 
another. 

E.  Definitely  not,  because:  . • • (9  responses) 

1.  If  the  course  is  worth  offering, 

it  must  be  presented  in  the  best 
way  possible. 

The  25  faculty  members  who  responded  to  parts  D 

and  E of  Question  XII  seemed  to  be  saying: 

A variety  of  methods  is  important  no  matter 
what  the  objectives  are  and  that  certain 
methods  lend  themselves  more  readily  to 
certain  courses,  but  that  the  best  teaching 
possible  should  occur  in  all  courses. 

Basically,  both  groups  were  in  agreement  even  though 

they  appeared  to  be  in  conflict.  They  both  agreed  that 

variety  of  teaching  methods  was  typical  of  "good1'  teaching. 

Both  agreed  that  certain  methods  were  more  appropriate  in 

one  area  of  study  than  in  another.  Both  agreed  that 

objectives  would  determine  methods;  and  both  had  basically 

agreed  on  objectives  as  outlined  in  Question  IX. 

Identification  of  areas  of  agreement  of  opinions 

among  the  faculties  of  colleges  with  similar  circumstances 

were  not  found. 


Summary 


The  faculty  sample  interviewed  in  this  study  had  a 
broad  variety  of  backgrounds  and  educational  experience 
both  in  their  training  to  become  instructors  and  in  their 
professional  careers  as  instructors.  The  sample  included 
personnel  from  all  phases  of  the  junior  college  program. 

To  a list  of  22  statements  concerning  the  nature 
and  objectives  of  general  education,  60  per  cent  of  all  the 
interviewees  indicated  that  the  items  were  considered  "most 
important."  Such  a favorable  response  was  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  the  general  education  program  was  conceived 
by  the  sample  in  a broad,  comprehensive  way.  The  ten 
objectives  which  received  over  66  per  cent  of  all  responses 
as  "most  important"  were  as  follows: 

1.  Learn  to  read  and  listen  with  understanding. 

2.  Learn  to  speak  and  write  clearly. 

3.  Increase  understanding  of  rights  and  duties 
of  citizenship. 

4.  Develop  ability  to  exert  self-direction. 

5.  Gain  understanding  of  our  nation  and  its 
place  in  the  world  today. 

6.  Explore  and  test  one's  own  ideas  and  the 
ideas  of  others. 

7.  Develop  appreciation  of  man's  creativity. 

8.  Identify,  study,  and  discuss  personal  and 
social  problems. 

9.  Develop  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
natural  surroundings. 

10.  Develop  a sound  sat  of  moral  values. 

The  above  list  compares  favorably  with  a list 
compiled  by  another  study  group  except  that  vocational 
preparation  was  not  viewed  as  a function  of  general  education 
by  the  interviewees  of  this  study. 
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The  responses  regarding  the  philosophical  bases  for 
planning  the  general  education  program  were  not  conclusive. 
The  respondents  unanimously  agreed  that  the  program  should 
be  the  result  of  joint,  cooperative  planning  on  the  part  of 
the  instructional  and  administrative  personnel.  The  majority 
opinion  was  that  neither  the  students  nor  the  community 
should  participate  in  the  planning  or  decision-making,  but 
that  free  and  open  communication  among  the  groups  should 
exist.  The  program,  as  they  viewed  it,  should  consist  of 
required  areas  of  study  from  which  electives  could  be  chosen. 

In  selecting  areas  of  study  most  adequately  fulfil- 
ling a set  of  objectives,  the  faculty  chose  social  studies 
more  frequently  than  any  other  area.  Humanities  and  com- 
munications were  selected  as  being  the  next  most  appropriate 
areas  of  study;  science,  health,  and  physical  education  were 
chosen  as  the  next  most  appropriate  areas.  Mathematics  was 
viewed  as  the  least  most  appropriate  area  for  adequately 
fulfilling  the  objectives  listed. 

That  these  objectives  ware  accepted  as  appropriate 
goals  for  general  education  in  the  junior  collages  was  also 
determined.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  sample  thought  that  the 
list  of  objectives  "were  the  main  purpose  of  all  education* 
or  that  "increased  knowledge  was  only  useful  in  fulfilling 
such  objectives." 

To  improve  existing  programs,  the  faculty  members 
felt  that  there  ought  to  be  more  cooperative  planning,  more 
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adequate  financing,  and  a greater  variety  of  courses  of- 
fered. They  further  expressed  the  attitude  that  the  guid- 
ance program  should  be  a more  integral  part  of  the  program 
through  increased  emphasis  on  the  teacher  as  a counselor 
and  guidance  worker.  Many  thought  that  a full-time 
psychologist  should  be  on  the  staff  to  help  with  exceptional 
problems . 

Another  means  of  improving  existing  general  edu- 
cation programs,  they  thought,  was  through  the  improvement 
of  teacher  training.  Improvements  most  frequently  suggested 
were:  (a)  training  should  include  a thorough  understanding 

of  the  functions  of  the  junior  college  as  well  as  of  the 
philosophy  and  purposes  of  general  education;  (b)  training 
should  include  better  preparation  in  the  subject  field; 

(c)  training  should  include  an  internship  program;  (d)  the 
various  colleges  of  the  senior  universities  should  work 
together  more  closely  to  bring  about  the  improvements. 

These  suggestions  ware  offered  for  both  in-service  training 
programs  and  pre -service  programs. 

The  faculty  differed  in  their  attitudes  regarding 
evaluation  of  the  general  education  program.  No  majority 
attitudes  were  expressed.  However,  the  responses  occurring 
most  frequently  were  that  evaluation  ought  to  be  conducted 
both  by  an  outside  objective  agency  and  by  the  joint  effort 
of  instructional  and  administrative  personnel.  In  the 
evaluation  of  teaching  methods  to  be  employed  in  general 
education  classes,  the  interviewees  were  also  divided. 
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Half  thought  that  the  methods  ought  to  differ  from  those 
employed  in  special  education  classes.  Those  who  expressed 
the  attitude  that  the  methods  ought  not  to  be  different 
thought  that  good  teachers  use  a variety  of  methods.  The 
writer's  interpretation  was  that  in  saying  both  "yes"  and 
"no"  the  two  groups  were  still  basically  in  agreement  by 
virtue  of  the  reasons  offered. 


CHAPTER  V 


Student 


Sample  ari 


dth^ir, Attitude 
Education 


The  interviews  used  in  this  phase  of  the  study  ac- 
complished two  purposes.  One  was  "information-giving"; 
the  other  was  "information-getting,"'  To  be  more  explicit, 
first  the  students  had  to  be  informed  about  what  edu- 
cators are  saying  concerning  general  education.  Then, 
they  were  asked  to  express  their  opinion  by  the  ranking 
procedure  used  in  Questions  I and  VIII }■  or  by  agreement 
with  alternatives  presented  in  the  answer  to  a question,  or 
by  formulating,  after  the  frame  of  reference  was  established 
a statement  of  their  own.  Both  in  the  disseminating  and  in 
the  obtaining  of  information,  the  highly  structured  inter- 
view guide  plus  the  personal  face-to-face  contact  proved 
to  be  a fruitful  combination. 


The  Student  Sample 


The  random  sample  of  students  interviewed  proved 
to  be  representative.  Over  three -fourths  of  the  students 
interviewed  lived  at  home  with  their  parents  and  either 
commuted  or  were  transported  to  school  at  public  expense. 


-'■Cf.  Appendix  A. 
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They  were  divided  almost  equally  into  three  groups  with 
respect  to  distance  travelled  to  college.  One-third  lived 
within  four  miles  of  the  junior  college;  one-third  lived 
between  five  and  24  miles  from  the  college;  and  one-third 
travelled  25  miles  or  more  to  college.  The  14  who  did  not 
live  with  their  parents  stated  that  they  were  married  and 
rented  their  home  or  lived  in  their  parents'  winter  home, 
or  boarded  in  the  community  where  the  college  was  located. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  student  sample  were  males. 

Of  the  32  males,  almost  75  per  cent  were  working.  Only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  female  students  worked.  Altogether, 
slightly  less  than  half  the  students  interviewed  held  part- 
time  jobs.  They  worked,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  after- 
noons, on  week-ends,  and  during  vacation  time. 

When  asked  what  their  ultimate  goal  was  in  attend- 
ing junior  college,  slightly  over  75  per  cant  stated  that 
they  planned  to  transfer  to  a senior  college.  Those  who 
did  not  plan  to  transfer  to  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing gave  such  goals  as  "to  gat  the  Associate  of  A.rts  degree," 
"to  satisfy  my  desire  for  more  education,"  "to  qualify  for 
a better  job,"  "to  find  a goal  in  life." 

"Convenience,"  "low  cost,"  and  "closeness  to  home" 
were  the  reasons  given  most  frequently  by  the  interviewees 
for  their  choice  of  a junior  college  in  preference  to 
another  type  institution.  Other  reasons  given  were 
"smaller  classes,"  "more  personal  contact  with  instructors," 
"recommended  by  a high  school  teacher,"  "applied  too  late 

for  senior  college." 
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As  sight  be  expected,  many  subjects  in  all  areas 
of  study  were  mentioned  as  being  liked  by  some  and  not  liked 
by  other  students.  The  reasons  given  for  liking  or  dislik- 
ing are  presented  both  as  a matter  of  interest  and  because 

4 * 

they  verify,  in  part,  such  of  what  has  been  said  earlier 
throughout  the  study. 

The  reasons  given  for  liking  a certain  course  were, 
in  the  order  of  frequency: 

"I  was  interested  in  this  subject," 

"I  thought  the  teacher  was  a good  teacher." 

"The  teaching  methods  used  were  good." 

"The  course  was  challenging  and  made  me  think." 

"The  course  was  in  the  field  in  which  I plan 
to  major." 

"It  was  practical  and  a foundation  for  other 
courses." 

The  following  were  typical  of  the  reasons  given  for 
not  liking  a certain  course.  They  were,  in  the  order  of 
frequency : 

"I  was  not  interested." 

"1  lacked  the  background  for  the  course." 

"I  didn't  like  the  way  the  teacher  taught 
the  class," 

"I  didn't  understand." 

"It  was  hard  for  me." 

"It  was  boring  and  too  factual." 

There  were  other  scattered  reasons,  but  the  foregoing  oc- 
curred  most  frequently.  One  more  point  seemed  pertinent. 

Of  the  50  students  interviewed,  eight  stated  that  there  were 
no  courses  they  disliked,  and  seven  named  only  one  course 
which  they  did  not  like. 

Activities  in  which  the  student  sample  participated 
numbered  27.  Nine  students  claimed  that  they  were  not 
active  in  any.  Soma  of  the  activities  named  most  often 
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were  student  government,  chorus,  school  annual,  school 
paper,  social  clubs,  subject -oriented  clubs. 

Many  of  those  not  active  in  school  activities  were 
among  the  14  per  cent  who  ware  married.  Of  those  who  ware 
married,  thrae  had  no  childran;  two,  ona  child;  one,  thraa 
children;  and  one,  four  childran.  Tha  12  students  who  wera 
veterans  had  seen  active  duty  in  all  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  one  to  six  yaars,  the  average  tima  being  slightly 
over  thraa  years. 


Students*  Responses  to 
tha  Interview  Guide 


Objectives  of  general  education 

Question  I. -Hera  are  some  statements  often  made 
regarding  the  purposes  of  general  education.  Placa  a "1* 


by  all  those  which  you  think  are  most  important.  Place  a 
”2"  by  those  of  average  importance.  Place  a "2"  by  those 


which  you  think  are  least  Important." 


Statement 


Number  of 
Responses  in 
Sach  Category 


A.  Study  the  great  classics  which  all 


educated  people  should  know.  15 

B.  Taka  introductory  courses  to  dif- 
ferent fialds  of  knowledge.  28 

C.  Survey  the  various  areas  of  each 

major  field.  19 

D.  Interrelate  the  various  major 

fields . 25 

E.  Explore  and  test  one's  own  ideas 

and  the  ideas  of  others.  35 

F.  Identify,  study,  and  discuss 

personal  and  social  problems.  22 


28 

17 

23 

21 

13 


7 
5 

8 
4 
2 


20 


8 
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Statement 

Number  of 
Responses  in 
Each  Category 

1 

2 

3 

G.  Develop  skills  needed  for  chosen 
vocation. 

34 

7 

9 

H.  Develop  skills  used  in  coping 
with  daily  routines. 

23 

17 

10 

I.  Learn  to  speak  and  write  clearly. 

42 

7 

1 

J . Learn  to  read  and  listen  with 
understanding. 

44 

6 

0 

K.  Understand  how  to  identify  and 
solve  personal  problems. 

28 

17 

5 

L.  Develop  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  natural  surroundings. 

17 

27 

6 

M.  Develop  appreciation  of  man's 
creativity. 

25 

24 

1 

N.  Develop  a sound  set  of  moral 
values. 

31 

13 

6 

0.  Learn  wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

26 

16 

8 

P.  Increase  understanding  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  effective 
citizenship. 

32 

15 

3 

Q.  Develop  an  understanding  of  good 
health  habits. 

21 

21 

8 

R.  Develop  ability  to  exert  self- 
direction. 

38 

8 

4 

S.  Provide  a common  core  of  learn- 
ings for  all  people. 

22 

22 

6 

T,  Gain  understanding  of  our  nation 
and  its  place  in  the  world  today. 

36 

12 

2 

Total  selections  in  each  rating 

563 

334 

103 

Average  selections  par  question 

in  each  rating 

28.1 

16.7 

5.2 

Eighty  par  cant  or  more  of  the  studant  sample  ac- 
cepted all  tha  statements  given  as  being  of  average,  or 
above  average,  in  importance.  Those  statements  which  were 
construed  by  the  students  to  be  only  of  average  importance 
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were  as  follows: 

A,  To  study  the  great  classics  which  all  educated 
people  should  know, 

C.  Survey  the  various  areas  of  each  major  field, 

L,  Develop  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
natural  surroundings. 

Four  statements  had  nearly  equal  numbers  of  "most 
important"  and  "of  average  importance"  ratings.  These  were 
as  follows : 

4 • 

F , Identify,  study,  and  discuss  personal  and 
social  problems. 

M.  Develop  appreciation  of  man's  creativity. 

Q.  Develop  an  understanding  of  good  health 

habits. 

S.  Provide  a common  core  of  learnings  for  all 
people , 

Thirteen  of  the  20  statements  appearing  in  the 
interview  guide  had  the  majority  of  their  ratings  as 
"1— most  important."  Of  the  13,  there  were  ten  statements 
which  were  ranked  high  by  approximately  three-fifths  of 
the  students.  Those  ten  were  as  follows: 

1.  Learn  to  read  and  listen  with  understanding. 

2.  Learn  to  speak  and  write  clearly. 

3.  Develop  ability  to  exert  self-direction. 

4.  Gain  understanding  of  our  nation  and  its 
place  in  the  world  today. 

5.  Explore  and  test  one's  own  ideas  and  the 
ideas  of  others. 

6.  Develop  skills  needed  for  chosen  vocation. 

7.  Increase  understanding  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizenship. 

8.  Develop  a sound  3et  of  moral  values. 

9.  To  understand  how  to  identify  and  solve 
personal  problems. 

10.  Take  introductory  courses  to  different 
fields  of  knowledge. 

Comments  added  by  the  student  sample  included  soma 
which  were  repetitious  of  those  offered  in  the  list. 
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Others,  however,  were  original  and  quite  to  the  point,  such 
ass 

"How  to  get  along  with  people  of  other  creeds." 

"Develop  a sense  of  leadership." 

"Develop  an  ability  to  see  through  and  understand 
the  nature  of  advertising  and  propaganda." 

"Become  aware  of  how  little  we  really  know." 

"Develop  ability  to  think  critically," 

There  seemed  to  be  no  relationship  between  ratings 

of  the  statements  offered  in  Question  I and  the  type  of 

« • 

junior  collage  attended  by  the  students.  The  high,  average, 
and  low  ratings  were  scattered  almost  equally  with  respect 
to  the  criteria  used  in  the  selection  of  the  participating 
colleges. 


Planning  the  program 

Question  II, -The  following  are  five  main  approaches 
used  in  developing  a general  education  program.  Check  the 


most  appropriate  statement. 


Statement 


Number  of 
Respondents 
Selecting 
Statement 


A.  There  exists  a body  of  knowledge  valid 
under  all  circumstances  and  mastery  of 
these  truths  constitutes  the  core  of 

any  educational  program,  9 

B.  All  students  should  take  introductory 
courses  to  certain  areas  as  if  they  were 

going  to  specialize  in  those  areas,  2 

C . Students  should  take  courses  which  sur- 
vey many  sub-areas  within  a main  subject 

field.  9 

D.  There  should  be  special  emphasis  placed 
upon  in ter- relating  the  subject  fields 

with  each  other,  14 

E . The  main  emphasis  in  planning  should  be 

functional  in  real  life  situations,  6 

F.  Other*  10 
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The  responses  of  the  students  showed  no  majority 

trends  with  respect  to  selection  of  any  single  alternative 

offered  even  after  combinations  of  statements  selected  in  F 

were  totalled.  Their  opinions  were  scattered  fairly  well 

among  all  of  the  choices  with  the  exception  of  statement  B, 

In  this  question,  where  it  was  a matter  of  choosing  one 

statement  in  preference  to  all  the  rest,  B was  selected 

* « 

only  twice;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Question  I,  where  the 
counterparts  to  these  same  statements  were  all  rated  on  a 
three-point  scale  of  importance,  statement  B received  the 
greatest  number  of  "most  important"  ratings. 

With  alternatives  A and  C,  there  was  more  agreement 
between  results  obtained  in  both  questions.  They  were 
both  rated  by  the  majority  as  being  of  "average  importance" 
in  Question  I and  also  were  selected  an  average  number  of 
times  in  Question  II.  There  seemed  to  be  soma  agreement 
between  the  results  obtained  in  the  first  two  questions  for 
statement  D,  also.  It  was  chosen  as  "most  important"  by 
half  the  respondents  in  Question  I and  was  also  selected  the 
greatest  number  of  times  as  being  the  most  appropriate 
alternative  in  answer  to  Question  II. 

Although  the  results  obtained  were  not  conclusive, 
there  was  agreement  among  the  students  that  all  of  the  bases 
for  planning  a general  education  program  had  relevance  and 
that  interrelationships  between  the  main  subject  fields 
should  be  of  much  concern.  There  was  some  indication  that 
the  student  sample  seemed  to  prefer  the  "introductory  course" 
approach  since  it  was  rated  high  in  Question  I. 
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Question  111, -To  what  degree  should  the  student  be 
free  to  plan  his  own  program?  Check  the  most  appropriate 


statement. 


Statement 

A.  There  should  be  one  unified  general 
education  program  for  all  students 
consisting  of  common  learnings  es- 
sential to  all  effective  citizens. 

B.  The  general  education  program,  should 
be  planned  strictly  for  its  transfer- 
ability to  upper  division. 

C.  Thera  should  be  required  areas  within 
which  the  student  may  select  alterna- 
tives according  to  his  individual 
interests. 

D.  There  should  be  different  required 
general  education  programs  to  suit 
different  needs  of  the  students. 

5.  Thera  should  be  complete  freedom  for 
the  student  to  select  all  the  courses 
on  his  program. 

F.  Other:  


Number  of 
Respondents 
Selecting 
Statement 


1 

1 


28 

14 

1 

5 


Over  50  per  cent  of  the  student  interviewees  agreed 


that  there  should  be  required  areas  in  the  general  education 


program  of  the  junior  college,  but  that  there  should  be 
more  freedom  allowed  in  the  actual  selection  of  courses 
within  these  areas.  In  over  three-fourths  of  their  responses, 
they  rejected  both  a highly  structured  program  and  complete 
freedom  in  planning  a program.  The  majority  who  responded 
to  statement  D added  verbally  that  "The  general  education 


program  as  it  is  planned  now  is  strictly  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  planning  to  transfer  to  upper  division."  They 
thought  that  if  this  were  the  case,  there  ought  to  be  some 
alternative  program  planned  for  those  students  who  are  in  the 
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terminal  phase  of  their  education,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
planned  just  as  carefully. 

Those  five  students  who  checked  "Other"  merely  en- 


larged on  statements  already  offered.  Two  thought  E was 
appropriate  "with  careful  guidance  and  counseling."  Two 
others  selected  C and  added  that  a wide  range  of  courses 
ought  to  be  added  in  each  area.  The  fifth  student  liked  a 
combination  of  C and  D. 

Question  IV.-Wh,at  part  should  administrators  play 
in  planning  the  general  education  program?  Check  the  most 


appropriate  statement . 


Statement 


Number  of 
Respondents 
Selecting 
Statement 


A.  They  should  do  all  the  planning  and 

make  all  the  decisions.  1 

B.  They  should  provide  leadership  and 
make  all  decisions,  but  faculty  should 

be  in  on  the  planning.  9 

C.  They  should  provide  leadership  and  make 
all  decisions,  but  faculty  and  students 

should  help  with  the  planning.  9 

D.  They  should  provide  leadership  and  co- 
ordination, but  the  faculty  should  do 

the  planning  and  make  the  decisions.  4 

E.  They  should  provide  leadership  and  co- 
ordination, but  the  faculty  and 

students  plan  and  implement.  23 

F.  Other:  4 


All  but  one  student  were  of  the  opinion  that  plan- 


ning a general  education  program  should  follow  democratic 
procedures.  Furthermore,  over  two-thirds  of  the  students 
thought  that  they  ought  to  be  included  in  the  procedure  by 


one  means  or  another.  About  half  not  only  wanted  to 


participate  in  the  planning  but  also  expressed  the  opinion 
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that  they  should  have  some  part  in  the  decision-making*  The 
consensus  was  that  they  agreed  with  statement  D amended  to 
include  "awareness  of  the  student  needs  and  interests." 

A '■  . 

Question  V .-What  part  should  the  teachers  play  in 
planning  the  general  education  program?  Check  the  most 
appropriate  statement . 

Number  of 
Respondents 


Selecting 

Statement  Statement 


A.  They  should  let  the  administration  plan 

the  program.  1 

B.  The  teachers  should  do  all  the  planning 

and  then  make  recommendations  to  the 
administrators • 0 

C.  The  teachers  and  students  should  plan 
together  and  then  make  recommendations 

to  the  administrators.  23 

D.  The  teachers  and  administrators  should* 
plan  together  and  make  recommendations, 
but  the  administrators  should  make  the 

final  decisions.  8 

E . The  teachers  and  administrators  should 

plan  together  and  decide  together.  17 

F.  Other:  1 


Again,  as  in  Question  XV,  the  students  almost 
totally  rejected  any  statement  which  did  not  follow  demo- 
cratic procedures.  They  appeared  to  be  divided  here,  how- 
ever,  with  respect  to  their  own  inclusion  in  the  planning 
program.  About  half  thought  that  the  teachers  and  students 
ought  to  plan  together  and  then  make  recommendations  to  the 
administrators.  The  other  half  were  in  agreement  that  only 
the  teachers  and  administrators  ought  to  plan  together, 
excluding  the  student,  but  disagreed  somewhat  as  to  the 
decision-making  processes. 


Qua st ion  VI. -What  part 
planning  the  general  education 
appropriate  statement. 

Statement 
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should  the  students  play  in 
program?  Check  the  most 


Number  of 
Respondents 
Selecting 
Statement 


A.  The  planning  should  be  left  up  to  those 

who  are  trained  to  do  it  and  have  the 
experience • 4 

B.  The  planning  should  be  done  by  the 
faculty  (or  as  already  indicated  in 
Questions  I V and  V),  but  the  students' 

needs  and  opinions  should  be  considered.  22 

C.  The  decisions  should  be  made  higher  up, 
but  the  students  should  have  a minor 
voice  in  the  planning  through  their 

student  government  and  counselors.  9 

D.  The  students  should  have  a major  part  in 
the  planning  through  organized  represen- 
tation, but  they  should  have  no  voice  in 

the  decisions.  7 

E . The  students  should  participate  both  in 

the  planning  and  the  decision  making.  5 

F.  Others  3 

In  response  to  the  question:  ''What  part  should  the 

students  play  in  planning  the  general  education  program?" 

26  thought  they  should  have  no  part  in  it,  but  22  thought 


that  their  needs  should  be  considered.  There  were  16  who 
thought  that  they  should  have  some  voice  in  the  planning 
but  not  in  the  decision-making.  They  were  nearly  evenly 
divided,  however,  with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
should  participate.  Nine  thought  that  they  ought  to  have 


a minor  voice  in  planning;  six  students  were  in  favor  of  a 
major  part  through  organized  representation.  Only  five  out 


of  the  50  students  were  of  the  opinion  that  they  should 
not  only  participate  in  planning  the  general  education  program 
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but  also  have  a voice  in  the  decision-making  procedure ■ 

The  students'  attitudes  as  expressed  in  this 
question  and  the  previous  one  seemed  inconsistent  with 
their  opinions  expressed  in  Question  IV  and  V with 
respect  to  their  part  in  the  making  of  decisions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  students  were  very  consistent  throughout 
all  questions  in  their  agreement  as  to  the  use  of  demo- 
cra^c  processes  in  planning  and  decision -making. 

Question  VII. -What  part  should  the  community  play 
in  planning  the  general  education  program? 
appropriate  statement. 


Statement 


A.  Planning  should  come  entirely  from 
within  the  college,  but  the  community 
should  be  kept  informed. 

3.  Planning  should  come  from  within  the 
college,  but  the  community  needs 
should  be  considered. 

C.  Decisions  should  be  made  within  the 
college,  but  the  community  should 
participate  in  the  planning  throuch 
organized  representation. 

D.  The  community  should  play  a major  role 
in  the  planning  through  its  interest 
groups,  but  decisions  should  be  mad* 
within  the  college. 

E.  The  community  interest  groups  should 
participate  both  in  the  planning  and 
da  c i s ion  -makincr  ■ 

F.  Other:  " 

Over  80  per  cent  of  the  students  interviewed  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  members  of  the  community  ought  not 
:o  participate  in  decision-making  regarding  the  general 
education  program  of  their  community  collages.  Less  than 
20  per  cent  thought  that  the  community  ought  to  have 


Check  the  most 

Number  of 
Respondents 
Selecting 
Statement 

10 

20 

8 

1 

8 


some 
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part  in  the  planning;  two- thirds  thought  that  all  planning 
as  well  as  decision -staking  should  cone  frost  within  the  col- 
lege* The  three  who  wrote  their  own  statements  were  in 
agreement  with  the  idea  that  "the  community  should  have  no 
part  in  the  planning.*' 

With  respect  to  the  questions  concerning  planning 
of  the  general  education  program,  the  students  as  a group 
were  undecided  about  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  program 
although  they  tended  to  support  interrelatedness  of  subject 
matter  and  the  functional  aspects  of  the  program*  Although 
they  did  not  indicate  the  latter  point  by  selecting  the 
appropriate  statement  in  Question  II,  the  list  of  ten  most 
important  statements  concerning  the  objectives  of  general 
education  implied  it* 

The  students  were  in  agreement  that  the  program 
should  be  planned  flexibly  enough  to  allow  for  individual 
choices  within  required  areas.  They  thought  that  adminis- 
trators ought  to  include  both  students  and  faculty  in  the 
planning  of  the  program,  but  as  a group  were  undecided  as 
to  whether  students  should  participate  in  the  decision- 
making. They  agreed  that  the  community  ought  not  have  any 

planning  or  decision-making  powers. 

* 

The  data  were  further  analyzed  to  determine  whether 
or  not  any  similarity  in  opinions  occurred  between  the 
students  of  the  various  colleges  with  respect  to  variables 
used  in  selecting  the  colleges.  The  students'  opinions 
concerned  with  planning  show  heterogeneity  with  respect  to 
all  variables. 
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Implementation  of  the  program. 

Question  VIII. -The  following  is  a matching  question. 
-7ou  are  requested  to  select  the  appropriate  area  of  study 


from  the  list  on  the  right  which  most  adequately  fulfills 
each  of  the  objectives  of  general  education  in  the  column  on 


the  left.  ... 

Objectives  of 
General  Education 


Areas  and  Number  of 
Respondents  Selecting 
Each  Area* 

C S3  H S M HPE  0 


A. 

To  increase  understanding 
of  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship. 

4 

42 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

B. 

To  develop  sound  set  of 
moral  values. 

2 

11 

27 

1 

0 

4 

5 

C. 

To  aid  in  expressing  own 
thoughts  and  understand- 
ing others'  thoughts. 

40 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

D. 

To  develop  greater  skill 
in  problem  solving  of 
every  day  living. 

6 

22 

8 

6 

4 

2 

2 

E. 

To  increase  ability  of 
critical  analysis. 

16 

3 

12 

8 

9 

0 

2 

F. 

To  increase  understand- 
ing of  cultural  heritage. 

0 

15 

31 

1 

0 

0 

3 

G. 

To  increase  understand- 
ing of  environment. 

1 

15 

4 

27 

0 

2 

1 

H. 

To  aid  in  maintaining 
good  physical  and  mental 
health. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

49 

0 

I. 

To  help  personal  and 
social  development. 

4 

18 

11 

0 

0 

12 

5 

J. 

To  aid  in  understanding 
of  satisfactory  home  and 
family  life. 

2 

26 

7 

1 

0 

10 

4 

K. 

To  increase  vocational 
satisfaction. 

8 

8 

13 

4 

8 

1 

8 

L. 

To  provide  time  to 
participate  in  creative 
activity. 

7 

1 

16 

7 

2 

13 

4 

Total 


90  164  137  54  23 


93  35 


*Cf.  footnote.  Chapter  IV,  p,  91. 
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Examination  of  the  total  number  of  respondents 
selecting  each  area  showed  that  social  studies  and  humani- 
ties were  chosen  most  often  as  being  the  appropriate  area 
most  adequately  fulfilling  the  objectives  listed.  Communi- 
cations, health,  and  physical  education  were  the  next  most 
frequently  selected;  science  and  mathematics  together  were 
selected  only  slightly  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  time. 
The  total  number  of  responses  made  in  social  studies  and 
humanities  together  exceeded  all  the  rest  of  the  areas 
combined. 

Social  studies  was  selected  by  over  half  the 
students  as  being  the  area  most  adequately  fulfilling 
objectives  A and  B--"To  understand  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizenship,"  and  "To  aid  in  understanding  of  satis- 
factory home  and  family  life."  Social  studies  was  also 
selected  by  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  students  for  ful- 
filling four  other  object ives--D,  F,  G,  and  1.  It  was 
further  selected  by  a few  students  as  the  most  appropriate 
area  for  accomplishing  all  of  the  re3t  of  the  objectives 
but  H. 

Like  social  studies,  humanities  was  also  selected 
by  more  than  half  the  respondents  as  fulfilling  two 
objectives.  These  were  B--"To  develop  sound  set  of  moral 
values,"  and  F--*To  increase  understanding  of  cultural 
heritage."  The  humanities  were  also  selected  by  one-fourth 
of  the  students  as  being  appropriate  for  fulfilling  the  last 
two  objectives  in  the  list.  It  should  be  noted  also  that 
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humanities  was  the  only  area  of  study  selected  at  least 
once  as  the  most  appropriate  for  all  objectives. 

It  might  be  expected  that  communications  was  selected 
as  the  area  most  adequately  helping  the  student  in  expressing 
his  own  thoughts  and  in  understanding  the  thoughts  of  others, 

4 

This  was  objective  C,  as  listed.  Communications  was  also 
seen  by  the  students  as  helping  to  increase  their  ability  for 
critical  analysis.  The  English  department  general  education 
courses  were  also  selected  by  small  numbers  of  students  as 
being  most  appropriate  in  fulfilling  all  other  objectives 
except  F and  H. 

Health  and  physical  education  was  the  area  unani- 
mously selected  by  the  students  as  most  adequately  fulfill- 
ing objective  H — "To  aid  in  maintaining  good  physical  and 
mental  health."  All  of  the  physical  education  instructors 
interviewed  stated  that  this  was  one  of  their  main  objectives. 
The  students  not  only  showed  that  they  felt  the  objective 
was  being  fulfilled,  but  in  addition,  25  per  cent  of  the 
sample  viewed  physical  education  as  providing  time  for 
participating  in  creative  activities,  and  almost  as  many 
students  felt  that  their  personal  and  social  development 
was  being  enhanced. 

Science  and  mathematics  were  seldom  selected  by 
students  as  being  the  course  most  adequately  accomplishing 
many  of  these  objectives.  Of  the  two  areas  of  study,  only 
science  was  selected  once  by  over  half  the  interviewees. 

The  students  did  recognize  science  as  aiding  in  their  under- 
standing of  their  environment. 
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The  students  interviewed  indicated  by  their 
responses  to  the  question  that  the  objectives  listed  ware, 
for  the  most  part,  being  fulfilled  usually  by  soma  main 
area  of  study.  Where  there  was  no  tendency  for  the  students 
to  agree  on  a main  area,  there  were  usually  two  or  three 
subject  areas  which  seemed  to  the  students  to  be  accomplish- 
ing the  objective.  This  tendency  was  noted  for  objectives 

* 4 • « 

D,  E,  I,  K,  and  L. 

Question  IX. -How  important  do  you  think  such 
objectives  as  social  citizenship,  vocational  satisfaction, 
and  individual  effectiveness  are  in  higher  education?  Check 
the  most  appropriate  statement.! 

Number  of 
Respondents 


Selecting 

Statement  Statement 


A,  Such  objectives  only  apply  in  the  lower 

grades;  they  have  no  place  in  higher 
education.  0 

B.  Some  of  these  objectives  are  important, 
but  increased  knowledge  is  the  main 

purpose  of  higher  education.  9 

C.  Such  objectives  should  be  stressed 

about  as  much  as  pure  subject  matter.  6 

D,  Increased  knowledge  is  important  only 

when  it  is  useful  in  fulfilling  such 
objectives.  11 

E • Such  objectives  are  the  main  purpose 

of  all  education.  20 

F,  Other: 4 


The  students  unanimously  accepted  the  objectives 
as  being  worthy  objectives  for  collage  level  classes.  They 
differed,  however,  in  the  degree  to  which  emphasis  on  such 
objectives  should  be  placed.  Including  the  four  "Other* 


^Refer  to  footnote.  Chapter  IV,  p.  96. 
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statements  added  by  students,  D and  E together  were  selected 
as  most  appropriate  by  over  two-thirds  of  the  students. 

Three  of  the  four  stated,  in  effect,  that  such  objectives 
were,  indeed,  the  main  purpose  of  all  education  but  that 
they  should  not  be  taught  as  subject  matter.  The  fourth 
student  remarked  that  he  preferred  a combination  of  C and  E. 

Nine  students  thought  that  such  objectives  were 
important  but  that  the  main  emphasis  of  higher  education 
should  be  placed  on  increased  knowledge.  Six  students 
placed  equal  importance  on  the  goals  listed  and  on  attain- 
ment of  knowledge.  All  of  the  students  in  the  two  groups 
were  planning  on  transferring  to  a senior  college;  however, 
many  more  who  were  also  planning  on  transferring  selected 
statements  D and  E. 


Question  X.-How  do  you  think  the  general  education 
program  at  your  college  can  be  improved?  Check  all  that 
apply.  Complete  where  necessary. 

Number  of 
Respondents 


Selecting 

Statement  Statement 


A.  Add  more  courses,  such  as  19 

B.  Delete  such  courses  as  4 

C.  Improve  the  guidance  program  by  20 

D.  Have  more  adequate  financing*  20 

E.  Have  more  cooperative  planning.  19 

F . Remove  restrictions  of  upper  division 

requirements.  8 

G.  Improve  the  training  program  for  junior 

college  teachers  by  5 

H.  Other:  21 


The  responses  to  D and  to  E showed  that  the  students 
had  been  made  aware,  in  one  way  or  another,  that  good  schools 
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and  good  school  programs  are  mainly  the  result  of  adequate 
financial  support  as  well  as  cooperative  planning.  Only 
eight  students  thought  that  upper  division  requirements  of 
senior  colleges  were  restricting  the  general  education 
program  of  the  junior  colleges. 

The  courses  added  to  the  general  education  program 
by  the  20  students  who  checked  statement  A were  numerous. 
Five  students  thought  that  more  basic  courses  in  humanities 
ought  to  be  included;  four  students  wanted  foreign  language 
added;  three  stated  in  general  terms  that  they  wanted  more 
of  "the  arts."  Other  suggestions  were  speed  reading  for 
all  students  electing  to  further  their  education;  home 
economics  for  all  women;  basic  modern  mathematics;  basic 
English,  community  affairs,  human  relations,  and  college- 
level  D.C.T. 

\ 

Four  students  thought  that  some  courses  should  be 
removed  from  the  area  of  general  education.  The  course  each 
specified  was  one  he  had  indicated  as  "not  liking*  on  the 
personal  data  sheet. 

C - - "Imp  rovement  of  the  guidance  program  by  * 

was  one  of  the  three  statements  checked  most  often  by  the 

* 

students.  Many  good,  constructive  suggestions  were  offered. 
Paraphrased  and  categorized  by  the  writer,  they  were,  in 
the  order  of  frequency,  as  follows* 

1.  Have  closer  contact  between  faculty  advisers 
and  students, 

2.  Have  a definite  time  set  for  appointments. 

3.  Have  more  qualified  people  who  will  do  more 
actual  counseling  with  special  cases. 

4.  Have  student  placed  with  a faculty  adviser 
whose  field  of  specialization  is  in  the  area 
of  the  student's  interest. 
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5.  Have  -nore  coordination  between  junior 
college  guidance  programs  and  senior 
college  programs. 

Those  students  who  felt  that  the  teacher  training 
program  ought  to  be  improved  differed  as  to  emphases. 

Three  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  increased  ernphasis  on 
subject  matter  and  lass  emphasis  on  teaching  theory;  two 
thought  that  the  teachers  ought  to  be  "trained  how  to 
teach." 


"Other"  remarks  by  the  students  involved  in  the 
study  were  paraphrased  when  necessary.  The  most  pertinent 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Teach  the  courses  on  a college  level  rather 
than  a level  just  beyond  high  school. 

2.  Subjects  should  be  taught  by  instructors 
specifically  trained  in  that  field, 

3.  Have  fewer  required  courses  and  more 
electives. 

4.  Allow  the  junior  college  more  freedom  to 
plan  its  own  program. 

5.  Place  the  collage  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Board  of  Control  and  finance  them  on 
the  same  basis  as  senior  collages. 

The  students'  main  emphases  for  improving  the 
general  education  programs  seemed  to  be  divided  fairly 
equally  in  five  areas.  First,  they  seemed  to  want  a wider 
variety  of  offerings  and  more  freedom  of  selection.  Second, 
they  thought  the  guidance  program  could  be  improved  mainly 
by  more  personal  contact  and  counseling  with  a person  who 
would  be  sincerely  interested  in  the  same  things  they  ware. 
Third,  they  saw  the  need  of  greater  financial  support  than 
that  now  baing  givan.  Fourth,  they  realized  that  good 
programs  were  the  result  of  careful,  cooperative  planning. 
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Last,  they  saw  a tendency  of  the  community  college  to  have 
lower  standards  than  senior  colleges  and  suggested,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  planning  to  transfer,  a more  college -like, 
or  university-like  atmosphere. 

Further  analysis  was  made  to  determine  whether  the 
students  in  colleges  of  similar  circumstances  showed  any 
areas  of  agreement  or  disagreement  with  respect  to  their 
attitudes.  No  such  areas  were  determined. 


Evaluation  of  the  program 

Question  XI, -How  do  you  think  the  general  edu- 
cation program  at  your  college  should  be  evaluated?  Check 
the  most  appropriate  statement. 

Number  of 
Respondents 


Selecting 

statement  Statement 


A.  By  some  outside,  objective  agency  such 

as  the  Southern  Association.  16 

B.  By  the  faculty  evaluating  itself  and 

its  procedures.  1 

C . By  the  faculty  and  administration  work- 
ing together.  2 

D.  By  the  faculty  and  student  body  working 

together.  5 

E.  By  a follow-up  study  of  the  college's 

graduates.  " 14 

F.  Others  12 


According  to  student  opinion,  as  they  responded  in 
the  interviews,  the  best  ways  of  evaluating  the  junior  col- 
lege general  education  program  were  by  using  the  facilities 
of  an  outside  objective  agency  and  by  conducting  follow-up 
studies  of  the  graduates  of  the  collega.  Statements  B,  C, 
and  D altogether  ware  chosen  as  the  most  appropriate  state- 
ment by  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  students. 
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When  the  combinations  of  statements  made  by  students 
who  selected  F were  evaluated,  they  disclosed  that  A and  E 
ware  each  selected  nine  more  times,  B was  chosen  twice  more, 
D was  chosen  five  more  times.  The  total  number  of  times 
each  statement  was  selected  including  all  combinations  of 

. 4 

one,  two,  or  three  statements  shows  that  A and  E were 
selected  as  the  most  appropriate  methods  a total  of  40  and 
38  times,  respectively;  D selected  ten  times;  B and  C each 
selected  three  and  two  times,  in  that  order.  Students 
seemed  to  be  expressing  the  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be 
included  in  the  evaluative  procedure  and  that,  further, 
they  thought  a non-local  organization  should  be  called  upon 
as  part  of  the  process. 

Question  XII, -Should  teaching  methods  used  in 
general  education  courses  (those  courses  required  for 
graduation)  differ  from  methods  used  in  elected  courses? 
Check  and  complete  the  most  appropriate  statement. 

A.  Definitely  yes,  because:  

B.  Yes,  wherever  possible  because:  

C.  Possibly,  because:  

D.  Not  necessarily,  because:  

E.  Definitely  not,  because:  

All  alternatives  offered  were  of  a completion  nature 
and  have  been  paraphrased  and  synthesized  and  put  into 
categories  by  the  writer.  Typical  completion  statements 
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made  by  the  students  ware  as  follows  s 

A- -Da finitely  yes,  because:  ...  (11  responses) 

1.  Elected  courses  are  usually  more 
technical.  If  there  are  different 
reasons  for  each  type  of  course,  there 
ought  to  be  different  methods  used  in 
teaching. 

2.  Students  have  greater  interest  in 
elective  courses  and  will  work  in  any 
assigned  manner.  In  general  education 
there  should  be  more  free  and  open 
discussion--a  more  relaxed  atmosphere -- 
in  which  students  would  get  more 
personal  satisfaction. 

B--Yes,  wherever  possible  because:  ...  (7 
responses) 

1.  Responses  included  both  of  the  above 
categories  plus  two  more. 

2.  Of  the  demand  of  the  course  and  the 
type  of  student. 

3.  The  course  should  vary  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  student. 

C— Possibly,  because:  ...  (10  responses) 

1.  Responses  included  both  statements 
presented  in  A plus  one  more. 

2.  In  elective  courses,  there  would  be 
more  self-expression,  creativeness, 
and  comparison. 

The  majority  of  the  28  reasons  given  for  the  "yes" 
to  "possibly"'  responses  of  statements  A,  B,  and  C fell 
in.o  two  main  categories.  Those  categories  as  presented 
in  the  results  of  the  responses  in  alternative  A were  as 
follows : 

1.  That  if  there  are  different  objectives, 

there  should  be  different  methods. 

2.  That,  where  there  exists  a variety  of  needs 

and  interests  in  a general  education  course 

there  should  be  a variety  of  methods. 

Other  scattered  statements  were  also  made  on  which  two  or 
three  students  agreed. 
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D — Not  necessarily,  because : ...  (15  responses) 
The  most  common  statement s made  were  these : 

1.  Required  courses  and  electives  should 
be  taught  with  the  same  thoroughness. 

2.  The  required  courses  and  the  elected 
courses  are  equally  important  in 
developing  the  student's  background. 

Other  remarks  made  not  included  in  the  two  categories 

above  were  s 

3.  Soma  courses  are  batter  presented  in 
lecture  form.  Other  courses  land  them- 
selves to  seminars.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  whether  they  are  general  or 
special  education  courses. 

4.  Good  teaching  methods  should  be  used 
in  all  courses. 

E— Definitely  not,  because:  ...  (7  responses) 
Four  of  their  responses  were  similar  to  categories  2 and 
4 of  statement  D.  The  responses  given  below  ware  added 
to  the  list* 

1.  When  you  take  a collage  course  you  should 
be  expected  to  meet  the  high  standards 
expected  of  college-level  work. 

2.  Each  subject  and  subject  area  must  be 
considered  necessary  and  important.  The 
student  has  to  decide  on  an  area  of 
interest  to  him.  He  can  only  do  this 
fairly  if  the  methods  are  the  same  in 
all  courses. 

The  students  in  general  were  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a variety  of  teaching  methods  and  that  dif- 
ferent types  of  courses,  by  their  very  nature,  lend  them- 
selves more  readily  to  one  method  than  another.  Perhaps 
the  awareness  of  different  teaching  methods  and  the  aware- 
ness that  a variety  of  methods  is  preferable  to  a standard, 
daily  routine  explain  the  students'  lack  of  consensus  with 
respect  to  this  question. 
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The  attitudes  expressed  by  the  students  were  ap- 
parently not  dependant  upon  the  location  of  the  college 

n 1 

or  upon  any  of  the  criteria  used  for  selection  of  the 
college  sample . 

Summary 

The  backgrounds  of  the  student  sample  were  diverse. 
There  were  men  and  women  scattered  through  an  age  span 
from  18  to  40  years,  about  half  being  19  or  20.  There  ware 
both  married  and  single  students,  veterans,  and  non- 
veterans,  transfer  and  non-transfer,  as  well  as  those  who 
worked  part-time  and  those  who  did  not  work. 

The  student  sample  definitely  conceived  of  general 
education  in  the  participating  junior  colleges  as  a compre- 
hensive program  aimed  at  increasing  the  individual's 
effectiveness  both  as  a parson  and  as  a member  of  a social 
group.  They  were  in  agreement  that  such  a program  should 
be  planned  cooperatively  by  faculty  and  administrators  with 
the  students'  help.  The  needs  of  the  students,  they  thought, 
should  be  of  primary  concern.  They  expressed  further  the 
attitude  that  the  student  should  have  more  freedom  in  plan- 
ning his  program,  but  that  such  freedom  should  include 
adequate  guidance  and  counseling  with  a person  having 
similar  areas  of  interest. 

The  interviewees  regarded  social  studies  and 
humanities  as  most  adequately  fulfilling  their  general 
education  goals.  Communications  and  physical  education  were 
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tha  next  most  commonly  selected  areas  of  study.  Science  and 
mathematics  seamed  tha  least  appropriate  areas  as  far  as 
adequately  fulfilling  their  objectives. 

To  improve  tha  existing  programs  of  their  colleges, 
the  students  indicated  that  five  main  improvaments  were  in 
orders  (1)  a greater  variety  of  courses  offered  in  each 
major  area  so  that  provisions  could  be  made  for  individual 
differences  and  interests;  (2)  a guidance  program  a3  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  program;  (3)  mora  adequate 
financing;  (4)  cooperative  planning;  (5)  a high  quality 
program  of  college -level  work. 

To  the  students  who  participated  in  the  study,  eval- 
uation of  the  program  should  proceed  in  two  major  ways. 

They  were  of  the  opinion  that  soma  outside,  objective  agency 
should  conduct  one  phase  of  the  evaluation.  They  thought 
that  the  institution  itsalf  should  carry  out  the  second 
phase  by  conducting  a follow-up  study  of  its  former  students. 

The  students  were  apparently  divided  equally  with 
respect  to  opinions  on  teaching  methods.  Half  thought  that 
methods  employed  in  general  education  classes  ought  to  differ 
from  methods  employed  in  other  classes.  Half  thought  not. 
There  was  agreement  among  both  groups  that  a variety  of 
methods  is  desirable  regardless  of  the  type  of  course. 

Throughout  the  study  an  attempt  was  made  to  identify 
criteria  which  might  explain  the  area  and  extent  of  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  the  attitudes  of  the  students 
toward  general  education.  No  such  criteria  were  isolated. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Comparison  of  Student  and 

faculty XtTIEuan 

Analysis  of  the  data  was  conducted  in  three  main 
parts.  First,  the  data  gathered  by  interviews  with  the 
faculty  were  to  be  presented  to  show  whether  there  was  any 
commonality  or  divergence  of  opinion  among  them  with 
respect  to  the  responses  made  for  each  question.^-  Total 
numbers  of  responses,  averages,  and  percentages  were 
computed.  Interpretations  and  inferences  have  been  presented 
by  the  writer.  Second,  the  process  was  repeated  for  the 
data  gathered  from  the  student  interviews. 2 Third,  in  this 
chapter,  similarities  and  differences  in  faculty  and  student 
attitudes  will  be  presented. 

Comparison  of  Attitudes 

Objectives  of  general  education 

In  Question  I,  concerning  the  purposes  of  general 
education,  there  were  some  over-all  patterns  which  seemed 
significant.  Both  students  and  faculty  were  asked  to  rate 
several  statements  on  a three-point  scale  of  importance. 

lCf.,  Chapter  IV. 

%f .,  Chapter  V. 
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Thera  was  a tendency  throughout  the  whole  question  for  the 
3tudant  sample  to  give  more  "average  importance"  ratings, 
fewer  "most  important"  ratings,  as  well  as  fewer  "least 
important"  ratings  than  the  faculty  sample.  The  average 
number  1 ratings  per  statement  for  the  students  was  28.1; 
for  the  faculty,  it  was  30.3.  The  average  number  2 ratings 
per  statement  for  the  students  was  16.7;  while  the  faculty 
had  an  average  of  12.0.  An  average  of  5.2  number  3 ratings 
per  statement  was  made  by  the  students  as  compared  to  an 
average  of  9.7  per  statement  for  the  faculty. 

Two  lists  were  compiled.  Each  list  consisted  of 
ten  statements  selected  as  most  important  by  faculty  and 
students  more  than  the  average  number  of  times.  Faculty 
and  students  agreed  on  seven  statements.  They  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Learn  to  read  and  listen  with  understanding. 

2.  Learn  to  speak  and  write  clearly, 

3.  Develop  ability  to  exert  self-direction. 

4.  Gain  understanding  of  our  nation  and  its 
place  in  the  world  today. 

5.  Increase  under standing  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizenship. 

6.  Explore  and  test  one's  own  ideas  and  the 
ideas  of  others. 

7.  Develop  a sound  set  of  moral  values. 

Statements  selected  by  faculty  and  not  by  the 

students  were  as  follows : 

1.  Identify,  study,  and  discuss  personal  and 
social  problems. 

2.  Develop  appreciation  of  man's  creativity. 

3.  Develop  under standing  and  appreciation  of 
natural  surroundings. 
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The  statements  selected  by  the  students  and  not  by 
the  faculty  were  as  follows : 

1«  Understand  how  to  identify  and  solve  personal 
problems, 

2,  Develop  skills  needed  for  chosen  vocation, 

3,  Take  introductory  courses  to  different  fields 
of  knowledge • 

The  first  items  in  each  of  these  last  two  lists  were 
so  nearly  alike  that  they  did  not  indicate  much  disagreement. 
There  was  some  difference  between  the  two  statements,  how- 
ever, The  students  not  only  saw  the  need  for  just  studying 
and  discussing  personal  problems  after  their  identification 
but  also  they  were  interested  in  the  solutions  of  problems. 
The  students  also  placed  more  emphasis  on  developing  skills 
for  their  chosen  vocation.  Although  many  students  stated 
on  their  personal  data  sheets  that  they  planned  to  transfer 
to  a senior  college,  some  were  thinking  in  terms  of  terminal 
education  as  well.  That  many  were  thinking  of  transferring 
to  upper  division  was  revealed  in  their  selection  of  the 
introductory  course  item;  that  many  were  thinking  in  terms 
of  terminal  education  may  be  interpreted  from  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  vocational  aspects  of  the  program. 

One  other  item  seemed  highly  significant.  The 
objectives  *1,- -Learn  to  speak  and  write  clearly,"  and 
"J. --Learn  to  read  and  listen  with  understanding,"  were 
both  selected  as  being  most  important  statements  by 
80  par  cant  of  all  interviewees. 


Planning  the  general  education  program 
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Question  II  presented  five  philosophical  bases  for 
planning  the  general  education  program.  The  interviewees 
were  asked  to  select  one  which  seemed  most  appropriate  to 
them.  The  total  number  of  responses  to  each  statement  in 
all  combinations  and  ranked  in  order  of  preference  were  as 
follows ; 

1.  There  should  be  special  emphasis  placed  on 
interrelating  the  subject  fields  with  each 
other, 

2.  There  exists  a body  of  knowledge  valid  under 
all  circumstances  and  mastery  of  these  truths 
constitutes  the  core  of  any  educational  program. 

3.  Students  should  taka  courses  which  survey 
many  sub-areas  within  a main  subject  field. 

4.  The  main  emphasis  in  planning  should  be 
functional  in  real  life  situations. 

5.  All  students  should  take  introductory  courses 
to  certain  areas  as  if  they  were  going  to 
specialize  in  those  areas. 

It  would  seem  that  statement  number  5 of  this  list 
appeared  relatively  inappropriate;  however,  attention 
should  be  called  to  Question  I,  statement  B.  This  is  almost 
the  same  statement  and  was  ranked  fairly  high  among  the 
first  four  statements  of  Question  I by  both  faculty  and 
students.  Many  interviewees,  both  faculty  and  student, 
implied  in  their  responses  that  they  thought  there  should  be 
no  single  basic  philosophy  by  which  all  general  education  V 
programs  should  be  planned.  If  this  be  a generally  ac- 
ceptable implication,  than  the  integrity  of  any  general 
education  program  which  is  soundly  conceived  and  wall-planned 
should  be  recognized  by  all  institutions  as  adequate. 


l/v"1 
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whether  it  is  the  program  of  a junior  collage  or  of  a senior 
institution.  The  agreement  referred  to  in  Chapter  I should 
be  upheld.* 

The  general  education  program  of  the  junior  college 
was  agreed  upon  by  both  student  and  faculty  interviewees  as 
consisting  of  required  areas  of  study  within  which  electives 
would  be  offered.  Both  students  and  faculty  rejected  the 
more  rigid  programs  whereby  specific  courses  are  required  of 
all  students.  The  majority  of  all  the  interviewees  — 

60  per  cent—wera  of  this  opinion.  Furthermore,  they  re- 
jected the  idea  that  the  program  should  be  planned  strictly 
for  its  transferability  to  upper  division. 

Cooperation  and  democratic  procedure  in  planning  of 
the  program  seemed  to  prevail  in  the  attitudes  of  both 
student  and  faculty  interviewees.  Only  one  student  and  no 
faculty  member  thought  that  administrators  ought  to  plan  the 
program  and  make  all  the  decisions.  There  was  some  dis- 
agreement with  respect  to  the  extant  of  the  democratic 
procedure.  Students  thought  that  they  ought  to  be  included 
more  in  the  planning  through  various  means  such  as  their 
counselors,  their  student  government,  and  their  various 
service  clubs.  The  majority  of  the  students  conceeded  that 
final  decisions  ought  to  be  made  higher  up. 

In  general,  the  faculty  thought  that  the  students' 
needs  and  opinions  should  be  considered  but  that  the  major 
part  of  the  planning  should  come  as  a result  of  group  process. 

*Cf .,  Chapter  I,  iP.  3,  4. 
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Many  of  the  faculty  thought  that  they  ought  to  have  sons 
decisionmaking  power,  but  as  many  thought  that  the  total 
faculty  ought  to  plan  and  recommend  leaving  the  decisions 
up  to  the  administrators. 

A two-thirds  majority  of  both  groups  concurred  that 
the  community  college  general  education  program  ought  to  be 
planned  entirely  from  within  the  institution.  They  agreed 
as  a majority  that  the  community  should  be  used  as  a sound- 
ing board,  that  a two-way  flow  of  information  ought  to 
exist,  but  that  the  major  plans  and  decisions  should  coma 
from  within  the  institution. 

Implementation  of  the  program 

Both  the  faculty  sample  and  the  student  sample 
indicated  in  their  responses  that  they  conceived  of  general 
education  as  a comprehensive  program  which  further  increases 
a student's  awareness  of  his  potentialities  and  which 
further  develops  the  student's  understanding  of  his  place 
in  society.  The  groups  further  agreed  that  such  a program 
should  come  about  as  a result  of  cooperative  democratic 
planning.  Both  the  students  and  the  faculty  expressed  the 
opinion  that  to  most  adequately  fulfill  the  objectives  of 
such  a comprehensive  program  greatest  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  social  studios.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  this 
was  not  explicitly  stated,  but  rather  implicit  in  the  fact 
that  both  groups  saw  social  studies  as  the  area  of  study 
most  adequately  fulfilling  accepted  objectives.  In  like 
manner,  communications  and  humanities,  they  indicated. 
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should  receive  the  next  greatest  emphasis,  i.e.,  the  two 
areas  of  study  were  considered  as  secondary  areas  of  study 
which  fulfilled  accepted  objectives.  Finally,  they  viewed 
health,  physical  education,  science,  and  mat hematics  as  the 
areas  least  adequately  fulfilling  their  objectives. 

In  order  that  improvement  of  existing  programs 
might  be  accomplished  both  groups  were  in  agreement  that 
there  ought  to  be  (1)  more  adequate  financing,  (2)  more 
cooperative  planning,  (3)  addition  of  a larger  selection  of 
courses  in  each  area  of  study.  With  respect  to  this  latter 
item,  the  two  areas  mentioned  most  frequently  were  foreign 
language,  with  main  emphasis  on  speaking  ability,  and 
remedial  courses  to  help  bring  students  with  weak  back- 
grounds up  to  "college -level"  work. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  improvements, 
both  student  and  faculty  respondents  thought  that  further 
improvement  in  existing  general  education  programs  could 
be  accomplished  by  improving  the  guidance  programs.  Sug- 
gestions for  the  Improvement  were  offered  by  both  groups 
as  follows: 

1.  Have  a lass  formal  guidance  program  and 
maintain  much  closer  informal  contact 
between  the  student  and  the  counselor  or 
adviser. 

2.  Hava  a full-time  psychologist  to  handle 
special  cases, 

3.  Have  emphasis  placed  upon  the  teacher  as 
a guidance  worker- -or  have  more  guidance 
persons  also  as  teachers. 

Responses  concerning  the  integration  of  guidance  with  the 
total  program  were  further  validated  by  the  fact  that  many 
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respondents  viewed  "psychology"  in  soma  form  as  being  the 
mo3t  appropriate  area  adequately  fulfilling  the  objectives 
of  the  program.  In  addition  to  the  items  listed  above,  many 
students  saw  the  need  for  definite  counseling  appointments 
and  for  more  coordination  between  the  guidance  programs  of 
the  junior  colleges  and  those  of  the  senior  institutions. 

Both  faculty  and  students  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  junior  college  teacher-training  program  should  be 
improved.  More  faculty  members  than  students  responded  to 
this  statement.  The  suggestions  offered  were  as  follows: 

1.  They  thought  there  ought  to  be  increased 
emphasis  on  the  philosophy  of  community 
colleges. 

' 2.  They  thought  there  ought  to  be  a required 

internship  program. 

3.  They  wanted  to  emphasize  subject  matter 
more . 

Additional  miscellaneous  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  existing  programs  were  as  follows: 

1.  Teach  the  courses  on  a college  level 
instead  of  "just  beyond  high  school." 

2.  Have  instructors  teach  in  their  major 
field  of  preparation. 

3.  Let  the  junior  colleges  have  more  freedom 
to  plan  their  own  program. 

The  suggestions  offered  in  this  second  list  were  mostly 
offered  by  students. 


B valuation  of  the  program 


To  evaluate  the  general  education  program  of  the 
two-year  institutions,  both  students  and  faculty  saw  the 
need  for  an  outside,  objective  evaluation  by  some 
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unbiased  agency.  The  two  groups  selected  other  means  as  also 
being  important;  however,  they  placed  different  value  on 
evaluation  from  within  the  institution.  Students  thought 
that  the  most  important  way  to  judge  the  program  was  by  the 
product --former  students.  As  a group,  they  saw  more 
importance  to  this  procedure  than  did  the  faculty  inter- 
viewees. The  latter  group  indicated  they  would  rather  have 
the  internal  evaluation  come  as  the  result  of  cooperative 
effort  on  the  instructional  and  non-instructional  personnel. 

In  response  to  a question  which  asked  vile  the  r teach- 
ing methods  in  general  education  programs  should  differ 
from  the  methods  employed  in  special  education,  both  groups 
were  nearly  equally  divided.  Half  of  the  students  and  half 
of  the  faculty  seemed  to  be  giving  qualified  "yes"  answers; 
the  other  half  of  each  group  said  "no."  Those  who  said 
"yes,"  gave  as  their  reason  the  fact  that  "If  there  are 
different  objectives,  there  ought  to  be  different  methods." 
They  said  further  that  in  order  to  cope  with  the  varied 
backgrounds,  interests,  needs,  or  degrees  of  motivation 
which  might  be  expected  in  "required  course^"  the  methods 
would  have  to  vary  from  class  to  class  and  from  subject  to 
subject.  Those  who  responded  negatively  to  the  question 
gave  as  their  reasons  the  fact  that  "If  a course  were  good 
enough  to  be  offered  a3  a college-level  course,  then  the 
best  teaching  methods  possible  would  have  to  prevail." 

They  further  indicated  that  the  best  teaching  methods 
employed  should  include  variety  of  presentation.  They  said 

that  both  general  and  special  education  courses  were 
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contributory  to  the  students'  over-all  development  and  should 
be  taught  by  a variety  of  means.  Results  obtained  apparently 
bear  out  what  many  writers  have  statad--that  the  main 
function  of  the  junior  college  instructor  should  be  excel- 
lence of  teaching. 

It  appeared  that  both  groups  were  harmonious  in 
their  thinking  for  both  groups  were  making  a plea  for  a 
variety  of  teaching  methods,  whether  they  said  "yes"  or  "no." 
The  writer,  in  the  interviews,  sensed  that  those  who  were 
answering  "no,"  were  really  interpreting  the  question  to 
ask,  "Should  the  standards  be  lowered  for  general  education 
courses  and  not  lowered  for  special  education  courses?" 

Many  of  the  "no"  respondents  unhesitatingly  stated,  "If 
this  means  'should  the  course  be  easier,'  I think  not,"  or 
"If  you  mean  'should  grading  be  easier  in  general  education 
courses,'  I say  'no,'" 

Comparison  by  college  criteria 

Some  trends  were  noted  throughout  the  presentation 
of  faculty  data.  It  was  noted  that  the  college  faculty 
responses  tended  to  show  agreement  between  the  attitudes  of 
the  faculty  members  of  Chipola  Junior  Collage  and  Indian 
River  Junior  College.  Likewise,  there  were  areas  of  strong 
agreement  between  the  faculty  sample  interviewed  at  Daytona 
Beach  Junior  College  and  North  Florida  Junior  College.  The 
two  faculty  groups  had  a tendency  to  rate  the  "statements 
concerning  general  education"  in  Question  I differently. 
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The  writer  could  find  no  basis  among  the  variables  selected 
on  which  to  explain  the  similarity  of  attitudes  of  the  col- 
leges so  grouped,  and  readily  admitted  that  other  factors 
not  among  the  variables  considered  were  at  large. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  these  two 
groups  seamed  to  be  rather  far  apart  in  their  rating  of  the 
statements  for  Question  I and  that  St.  Petersburg  Junior 
College  offered  ratings  somewhere  between  them.  By  use  of 
the  same  type  of  analysis,  this  difference  between  the  groups 
became  a general  pattern  throughout.  The  faculty  sample  at 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College  showed  a tendency  to  respond 
to  the  instrument  more  nearly  like  Chipola  Junior  College 
and  Indian  River  Junior  College  in  analyses  of  Questions 
through  Xli . Again,  there  seems  to  be  no  basis  among 
the  factors  considered  which  accounts  for  this  similarity 
in  attitudes  between  the  faculty  sample  of  these  three 
institutions. 

Responses  of  the  student  sample  were  compared  by 
colleges.  No  similarity  or  difference  of  attitudes  were 
identified.  Apparently  location,  size,  age,  and  geographic 
location  of  the  junior  college  had  little  effect  on  the 
attitudes  of  the  student  toward  the  general  education 
program. 

Summary 

Responses  to  each  question  were  analyzed,  first,  to 
determine  similarities  in  the  attitudes  of  the  faculty  sample 
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as  a total  group  and  of  the  student  sample  as  a total  group. 
These  results  were  presented  in  Chapters  IV  and  V.  Then  the 
responses  were  analyzed,  college  by  college,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  common  or  divergent  opinions  discernible  among  the 
colleges  of  like  or  unlike  circumstances.  The  few  such  dif- 
ferences found  were  not  explainable  by  the  criteria  used. 

The  main  basis  for  comparison  in  the  chapter  was 
between  the  attitudes  of  the  faculty,  both  instructional 
and  non-instructional,  and  of  the  students  as  recorded  in 
interviews  at  the  participating  colleges.  For  the  main 
part,  there  was  agreement  between  the  two  groups.  The  mean- 
ing of  general  education  was  implied  from  responses  given 
concerning  certain  objectives  listed.  From  the  unqualified 
acceptance  of  objectives  in  one  list  and  from  the  high 
average  rating  of  objectives  in  another  list,  the  writer 
assumed  that  the  majority  of  both  samples  conceived  of 
general  education  in  its  broad  interpretation.  Many  students 
tended  to  support  the  idea  that  an  important  part  of  the 
program  was  vocational  preparation.  The  majority  of  the 
faculty  thought  that  vocational  preparation  was  not  an 
objective  of  general  education. 

There  were  over-lapping  areas  of  agreement  between 
the  student  and  faculty  attitudes  toward  the  means  by  which 
the  general  education  program  should  be  planned.  Both 
groups  agreed  that  the  program  should  be  the  result  of  demo- 
cratic planning.  Where  they  disagreed  was  the  level  at 
which  this  should  be  carried  out.  The  majority  of  students 
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thought  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  help  plan  the 
program.  Many  students  wanted  to  be  included  in  the 
decision-making.  The  faculty  members  did  not  carry  out 
the  democratic  process  that  far.  The  faculty,  in  their 
majority  opinion,  expressed  the  attitude  that  they  ought 
to  plan  the  program  as  a total  group  keeping  both  the 

students'  and  the  community's  needs  in  mind. 

/ 

Both  groups--faculty  sample  and  student  sample-- 
had  3oma  minor  disagreements  as  to  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  general  education  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  a 
general  education  program  should  be  planned.  Basically, 
however,  there  was  a converging  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
two  groups  in  these  respects.  The  same  pattern  prevailed 
in  their  attitudes  regarding  implementation  of  the  program 
and  its  evaluation.  To  put  the  program  into  action  both 
groups  offered  the  suggestion  that  there  ought  to  be  only 
required  areas  of  study  rather  than  required  courses.  Both 
groups  thought  that  the  core  of  the  program  ought  to  be 
social  studies,  humanities,  and  communications  with  a 
lesser  degree  of  emphasis  on  the  other  areas.  There  was 
some  minor  disagreement  on  the  order  of  preference  of  these 
areas.  Both  groups  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  guidance 
program  ought  to  be  less  formal;  that  it  should  be  made  a 
more  integral  part  of  the  total  general  education  prograti. 

The  evaluation  of  the  program  by  an  external  agency 
was  deemed  essential  by  both  the  faculty  and  student  inter- 
viewees. Follow-up  studies  of  former  students  were  seen 
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as  the  next  most  important  evaluative  procedure  by  the 
student  group,  while  continuous  total  faculty  evaluation 
was  viewed  as  the  next  most  important  procedure  by  the 
faculty  group.  Also,  excellence  of  teaching  was  emphasized. 

Many  creative  ideas  and  opinions  were  offered  in 
the  interviews  connected  with  this  study.  Both  faculty 
members  and  student  body  offered  frank  and  open  views  in 
response  to  the  interview  guide  and  the  interviewer.  The 
writer  has  attempted  to  present  the  data  as  accurately  as 
possible  and  synthesize  the  responses  into  a unified 
presentation. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Summary,  Conclusions.  and 
Recommendations 


The  concept  of  general  education  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  total  educational  program  of  the  United  States  and 
is  aimed  at  developing  increased  effectiveness  of  the 
citizens  of  the  country,  both  as  citizens  and  as  individuals. 
The  public  junior  colleges  of  America,  and  more  particularly 
of  Florida,  are  both  morally  and  legally  obligated  to  in- 
clude as  part  of  their  total  offering  a program  of  general 
education  dedicated  to  these  ends.  The  moral  and  legal 

obligations,  however,  carry  different  connotations  regard- 

/ . . 

ing  the  concept  of  general  education.  Consequently,  it  is 
regarded  by  various  groups  somewhere  along  a continuum 
from  formal  liberal  arts  course  work  to  a more  compre- 
hensive we 11 -integrated  program. 


Statement  of  the  Problem 


The  problem  briefly  stated  is:  "To  determine  the 

attitudes  of  a sample  of  junior  college  faculty  members  and 
student  body  toward  the  nature  and  objectives  of  general 
education."  The  purposes  of  the  study  are  as  follows:  (a) 

to  determine  by  interviews  the  attitudes  toward  and  opinions 
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of  general  education  as  it  is  viewed  by  a sample  of  faculty 
members  and  students  in  selected  junior  colleges  in  the 
State  of  Florida;  (b)  to  analyze  the  data  obtained  from  the 
interviews  and  attempt  to  isolate  factors  which  might  ac- 
count for  the  similarities  and  differences  in  expressed 
attitudes. 


Method  of  Investigation 


After  a thorough  investigation  and  analysis  of 
literature  relevant  to  the  general  education  program  in 
the  community  junior  colleges,  two  preliminary  interview 
guides  were  designed--a  fairly  well  structured  one  to  be 
used  in  student  interviews  and  another  fairly  unstructured 
one  to  be  used  in  faculty  interviews.  These  instruments 
were  tested  in  a pilot  study  conducted  at  Central  Florida 
Junior  College,  Ocala,  Florida.  The  original  instruments 
were  revised  and  combined  into  one  final  instrument  on  the 
basis  of  the  pilot  study  experience. 

The  participating  junior  colleges  were  selected  so 
as  to  include  a sample  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  which  might  be  representative.  Criteria  for 
selection  were  (1)  size  of  student  body — both  full-time  and 
special  students;  (2)  population  of  supporting  county  or 
counties;  (3)  number  of  supporting  counties;  (4)  year  of 
establishment;  (5)  geographic  location  of  the  institution. 
The  final  colleges  selected  to  participate  in  the  study  were: 

1.  Chipola  Junior  College,  Marianna,  Florida. 

2.  Daytona  Beach  Junior  College,  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida. 
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3.  Indian  River  Junior  College.  Ft.  Pierce, 

Florida.  • • # 

4.  North  Florida  Junior  Collage,  Madison. 

Florida.  • * 

5.  St.  Petersburg- Junior  Collage, 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

The  faculty  to  be  interviewed  at  each  junior  college 
was  selected  by  random  procedure.  The  names  of  the  total 
staff  of  each  institution  ware  set  in  alphabetical  order. 

In  some  small  institutions,  every  other  member  was  chosen 
so  as  to  obtain  ten  interviewees.  In  the  largest  college, 
every  thirteenth  member  was  chosen.  In  all  cases,  ten 
interviewees  were  selected  at  each  institution. 

Ten  students  were  also  interviewed  at  each  insti- 
tution. The  students  were  selected  with  the  aid  of  the 
guidance  directors  at  the  various  colleges  and  were  randomly 
selected  from  the  last  semester  students. 

Twenty  interviews  were  conducted  at  each  of  the  five 
participating  institutions.  For  the  most  part,  the  faculty 
interviews  were  conducted  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 
offices;  whereas,  the  majority  of  the  student  interviews 
were  held  in  the  library  conference  room.  Frank  and  open 
responses  were  readily  made  by  all  interviewees.  Both 
groups  seemed  interested  in  the  study  and  gave  careful 
consideration  to  their  responses. 

Summary  of  Responses 

1.  Students  and  faculty  generally  agreed  that 
general  education  has  a much  broader  connotation  than  being 
a program  consisting  of  "classical  and  scientific  courses  in 
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the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  grades  parallel  to  that  of  the 
first  and  second  years  of  work  at  a senior  four-year  state 
institution  of  higher  learning, " as  it  is  defined  in  the 
Florida  School  Laws. 

2.  Out  of  a list  of  20  statements  concerned  with 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  general  education,  the  majority 
of  faculty  and  student  interviewees  agreed  basically  that 
eight  statements  were  most  significant.  The  eight  state- 
ments were  as  follows : 

a.  Learn  to  read  and  listen  with  under- 
standing. 

b.  Learn  to  speak  and  write  clearly. 

c.  Develop  ability  to  exert  self-direction. 

d.  Gain  understanding  of  our  nation  and  its 
place  in  the  world  today. 

e.  Explore  and  test  one's  own  ideas  and  the 
ideas  of  others. 

f.  Increase  understanding  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  effective  citizenship. 

g.  Develop  a sound  set  of  moral  values. 

h.  Understand  how  to  identify,  evaluate, 
and  resolve  personal  and  social  problems. 

3.  A list  of  ten  most  significant  statements  com- 
piled from  the  faculty  responses  included  the  above  men- 
tioned eight  statements  as  wall  as  the  following: 

a.  Develop  appreciation  of  man's  creativity. 

b.  Develop  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  natural  surroundings. 

The  ten  most  significant  statements  as  selected  by  the 
students  included  the  following: 

a.  Develop  skills  needed  for  chosen  vocation. 

b.  Take  introductory  courses  to  different 
fields  of  knowledge. 

4.  As  a basis  for  developing  a general  education 
program  in  the  junior  college,  both  faculty  and  students 
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agreed  that  there  should  be  a variety  of  approaches  includ- 
ing interrelating  of  subject  fields,  the  great  classics, 
surveying  broad  fields,  introducing  main  areas,  and  emphasiz- 
ing the  functional  aspects. 

5.  Both  students  and  faculty  agreed  by  almost  a 
two-thirds  majority  that  the  general  education  program 
should  consist  only  of  required  areas  of  study  from  which 
electives  may  be  chosen  according  to  the  student's  individual 
interests. 

6.  -Jinety-nine  of  the  100  interviewees  were  in 
agreement  that  the  administrative  personnel  should  not  plan 
and  make  the  decisions  concerning  the  general  education 
program  without  considering  the  instructors'  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  students'  suggestions. 

7.  There  was  a two-thirds  majority  opinion  that 
the  planning  and  decisions  concerning  the  general  education 
program  ought  to  be  the  result  of  joint,  cooperative  effort 
on  the  part  of  instructional  and  non-instructional  staff, 
but  that  the  students'  needs  and  interests  should  be  con- 
sidered. Some  students  thought  they  ought  to  be  included 
in  the  planning  of  the  program  as  well  as  in  the  decision- 
making . 

8.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  all  respondents  thought 
that  the  community  should  participate  by  one  means  or  another 
in  the  planning  and  decision-making  concerning  the  general 
education  program  of  the  community  junior  college.  The 
majority  of  the  interviewees  were  of  the  opinion,  however. 
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that  there  should  be  two-way  communication  between  the  com- 
munity and  the  college  and  that  the  college  faculty  should 
be  continually  sensitive  to  community  needs. 

9.  It  was  agreed  upon  by  more  than  two-thirds  of 
all  interviewees  that  such  objectives  as  individual  effec- 
tiveness, social  citizenship,  and  vocational  satisfaction 
we re  the  main  objectives  of  all  education.  In  order  to 
fulfill  these  objectives  most  adequately,  the  faculty  and 
student  sample  concurred  as  a majority  that  social  studies 
was  the  most  appropriate  area  of  3tudy.  In  their  opinion, 
the  next  two  most  appropriate  areas  were  humanities  and 
communications.  The  students  thought  that  humanities  was 
more  appropriate  as  an  area  of  study  for  fulfilling  these 
objectives  than  did  the  faculty.  Science,  health,  and 
physical  education  were  selected  by  the  sample  of  inter- 
viewees as  being  the  next  most  appropriate  areas  of  study. 
Students  expressed  the  opinion  that  health  and  physical 
education  were  more  appropriate  in  fulfilling  these 
objectives  than  science;  faculty  members  placed  a greater 
value  on  science™  Mathematics  was  viewed  by  both  groups 
as  being  the  least  appropriate  area  of  study  which  would 
provide  adequate  fulfillment  of  the  objectives. 

10.  The  most  frequently  suggested  methods  for 
improving  existing  general  education  programs  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

a,  Place  more  emphasis  on  a speaking 
lo\owledge  of  a foreign  language. 

b.  Add  more  basic  background  courses 

for  people  with  inadequate  backgrounds . 
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c.  Hava  greater  variety  of  courses  in 
each  area  of  study  so  that  there  can 
be  greater  allowance  for  the  varying 
backgrounds  and  interests  of  the 
students.  (This  is  highly  in  agree- 
ment with  responses  outlined  in  items 
4 and  5 . } 

d.  Make  the  guidance  program  less  formal. 

e.  Make  the  guidance  program  more  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  general  edu- 
cation program. 

f.  Place  more  emphasis  upon  the  teacher 
as  a guidance  and  counseling  person. 

g.  Have  a full-time  trained  psychologist 
to  provide  adequate  guidance  for  badly 
adjusted  students. 

h.  Have  more  adequate  financing. 

i.  Have  more  cooperative  planning. 

j.  Have  the  teachers  be  more  aware  of  the 
basic  philosophy  and  objectives  of 
general  education  at  the  junior  col- 
lege level. 

k.  Have  teacher-t raining  programs  include 
greater  depth  in  subject  area  to  be 
taught  as  well  as  awareness  of  its 
relationships  to  other  areas. 

l.  Have  the  teacher-training  program 
result  from  closer,  more  cooperative 
planning  between  the  colleges  of  edu- 
cation and  the  colleges  of  arts  and 
science . 

m.  Have  the  courses  in  junior  college 
conducted  on  a college  level. 

11.  Evaluation,  it  was  agreed,  should  come  about 
as  a result  of  both  external  and  internal  evaluative  pro- 
cedures. Both  groups  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  primary 
procedure  should  be  similar  to  that  followed  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Many  students  expressed  the  opinion  that  follow-up  studies 
of  former  students  were  also  an  important  means  of  eval- 
uation; whereas,  the  faculty  thought  that  total  faculty 
self-evaluation  was  of  secondary  importance. 
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12.  Both  students  and  faculty  were  divided  as  to 
their  opinions  regarding  teaching  methods.  Half  of  both 
groups  thought  methods  used  in  general  education  classes 
ought  to  differ  from  methods  employed  in  special  education 
classes,  giving  as  their  main  reason  the  attitude  that, 

"If  there  are  different  objectives  between  general  and 
special  education  courses,  there  ought  to  be  methods 
employed  which  are  compatible  with  the  objectives."  The 
ones  who  thought  that  methods  ought  to  be  the  same  gave  as 
their  main  reason  the  fact  that,  "If  a course  is  good 
enough  to  be  offered  in  a junior  college,  it  ought  to  be 
taught  by  the  best  teacher  available  and  taught  to  the  best 
of  his  ability."  They  further  added  that  "good"  teachers 
use  a variety  of  methods. 

13.  There  were  no  factors  isolated  which  helped 
explain  the  areas  and  extant  of  agreement  and  disagreement 
between  the  student  attitudes  and  faculty  attitudes  toward 
the  concept  of  general  education. 

14.  The  explicit  opinions  of  both  faculty  and 
students  interviewed  in  this  study,  for  the  most  part,  were 
harmonious  with  the  stated  philosophies  of  participating 
junior  colleges. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  faculties  and  the  student  bodies  of  the 
community  junior  colleges  of  Florida  were  in  basic,  funda- 
mental agreement  regarding  the  nature  and  objectives  of 
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the  general  education  programs  of  those  institutions.  To 
be  sura,  there  were  minor  differences  in  opinions  among  the 
two  groups  as  well  as  between  then.  The  minor  differences 
in  opinion  might  probably  be  resolved  through  increased 
understanding  on  the  part  of  both  groups  of  the  functions 
of  the  junior  colleges  and  the  philosophy  on  which  they  have 
flourished, 

2.  Factors  which  apparently  mold  the  attitudes  of 
both  faculty  and  students  toward  general  education  in  the 
public  junior  colleges  must  be  many  and  complexly  inter- 
woven into  thaxr  past  experiences.  Expectations  were 
apparently  similar  among  the  sample  interviewed  whether 
they  were  members  of  small  communities  or  large  communities, 
small  colleges  or  large  colleges,  old  colleges  or  new  col- 
leges, colleges  supported  by  one  county  or  more  than  one 
county,  or  regardless  of  geographic  location  within  the 
State  of  Florida. 

3.  The  programs  of  the  junior  colleges  should  be 
democratically  planned  with  the  students'  needs  and  interests 
kept  foremost  in  mind.  Total  faculty  planning  and  increased 
emphasis  on  the  teacher  as  a counselor  might  help  to  ac- 
complish this.  Probably  the  greatest  emphasis  of  the 
general  education  program  should  be  in  the  area  of  social 
studies.  Secondary  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  humani- 
ties and  communication.  The  program's  broad  offering  should 
be  rounded  out  with  science,  health  and  physical  education, 
and  mathematics . 
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In  each  college,  however,  emphasis  should  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  stated  objectives  of  the  total  program  at  the  col- 
lege. It  is  suggested  that  the  program  consist  of  reguired 
areas  of  study  but  that  the  student,  with  careful  counsel- 
ing, be  allowed  to  select  from  a variety  of  offerings  in 
each  area  according  to  his  individual  needs  and  interests. 

4.  Careful  consideration  should  be  made  regarding 
how  the  general  education  programs  can  be  planned  so  that 
needs  of  non-transfer  students,  both  technical  and  non- 
technical, can  bo  as  adequately  fulfilled  as  those  of  the 
transfer  students.  If  the  stated  philosophy  of  the  com- 
munity junior  colleges  of  Florida  is  valid  and  if  the 
attitudes  expressed  by  the  interviewees  involved  in  this 
study  are  of  any  significance,  then  all  of  the  functions  of 
the  public  junior  colleges  are  equally  important. 

5.  evaluation  of  the  general  education  program 
should  be  conducted  by  a variety  of  means.  Evaluation  by 
external  forces  is  important  in  order  that  objective  points 
of  view  be  obtained.  Continuous  self-evaluation  by 
various  methods  is  important  to  keep  the  program  dynamic. 


concerned  with  the  nature  and  objectives  of  general  edu- 
cation at  the  junior  college. 


the  value  and  effectiveness  of  the  junior  college  general 


Recommendations  for  Further  Study 

3 U-  l ^ 

1»  Further  research  studies  should  be  conducted 


2.  There  should  be  means  devised  for  measuring 
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education  program  other  than  scholastic  achievement  at  a 
senior  institution. 

3.  Further  study  should  be  made  to  determine 
whether  explicitly  voiced  attitudes  toward  the  nature  and 
objectives  of  general  education  in  the  junior  colleges  are 
implicitly  carried  out  in  the  classroom. 

4.  A study  should  be  made  to  more  thoroughly 
identify  the  characteristics,  backgrounds,  and  needs  of  the 
junior  college  students  of  Florida.  Existing  programs 
should  then  be  evaluated  with  regard  to  how  adequate  they 
are  in  fulfilling  these  needs. 


V 


) 

i 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A-l 


The  Pilot  Study 

Introduction 

Two  interview  schedules  were  designed  in  order  to 
determine  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  selected  junior 
college  faculties  and  students  toward  the  meaning  of 
general  education  at  the  junior  college  level,  toward  the 
planning  of  a general  education  program  in  the  junior 
college,  toward  the  implementation  of  the  program,  and 
toward  the  evaluation  of  the  program.  The  interview 
schedules  were  designed  in  light  of  a review  of  pertinent 
literature.  The  instruments  which  appear  in  appendices 
B and  C were  then  tested  in  a pilot  study  conducted  at 
Central  Florida  Junior  College,  Ocala,  Florida. 

The  purposes  of  the  pilot  study  were  manifold. 
Primarily,  however,  the  testing  of  the  instruments  was 
utmost  in  the  writer's  objectives.  Secondary  objectives 
of  the  pilot  study  were  the  improvement  of  interview 
techniguas,  the  establishment  of  a method  of  arranging 
interview  conferences  with  faculty,  the  establishment  of  a 
method  of  selecting  students  to  be  interviewed,  as  well  as 
arrangements  for  student  interviews. 
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The  pilot  study  procedure 
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Before  the  pilot  study  could  be  conducted,  the 
institutions  to  be  involved  in  tha  final  study  had  to  be 
selected.1  Having  made  the  selection  of  the  junior  col- 
lages for  the  final  phase  of  the  study,  tha  author  then 
selected  a junior  college  which  would  not  be  included  and 
which  was  fairly  well  established.  For  the  sake  of  espedi- 
ency,  proximity  of  this  institution  to  the  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida,  was  another  criterion  used. 

With  these  criteria  in  mind,  a letter  was  sent  to 
the  president  of  Central  Florida  Junior  Collage  in  Ocala, 
Florida,  requesting  that  he  and  his  faculty  and  student 
body  participate  in  the  pilot  study.  Anticipating  an 
affirmative  answer,  a tentative  date  was  also  set  for  a 
conference  with  him.  At  this  conference,  the  study  was 
explained  in  detail  and  a definite  agreement  to  participate 
was  made.  At  this  time,  also  at  the  president's  suggestion, 
a memo  was  sent  to  all  faculty  members  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  study  and  requesting  voluntary  conferences.  The 
voluntary  nature  of  the  interviews  is  now  recognized  as  one 
of  the  limitations  of  the  data  obtained  in  the  pilot  study. 
However,  it  was  accepted  by  the  writer  for  the  purposes  of 
testing  the  instrument  and  for  fulfilling  tha  objectives 
previously  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  appendix. 

bf.,  Research  Design,  Chapter  I,  pp.  6,  7. 
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The  means  by  which  the  student  sample  was  to  be  selected 
were  also  discussed.  The  president  was  very  much  interested 
both  in  the  study  aid  in  helping  establish  procedures  which 

he  thought  would  be  acceptable  with  the  faculty  and  student 

*■  • • ; . \ 

body.  He  suggested  that  the  writer  schedule  a conference 
with  the  Director  of  Guidance  and  Counseling  and  with  the 
director's  help  take  a random  sample  of  students  from  the 
college's  permanent  records.  Then,  further,  he  suggested 
that  the  Director  of  buidance  and  Counseling  be  allowed  to 
contact  the  students  and  arrange  for  interviews  and  for  the 
place  that  the  interviews  be  conducted.  This  was  a very 
fruitful  suggestion.  /<ith  only  a few  minor  deviations  it 
was  the  procedure  established  throughout  the  balance  of  the 
study. 

The  president's  suggestion  that  he  send  a memo  to 
his  departments  arranging  the  faculty  interviews  also  was 
fruitful.  It  was  his  offering  to  do  this  that  prompted  the 
writer  in  the  main  body  of  the  study  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
the  other  junior  collage  presidents  or  their  appointed 
representatives  in  scheduling  interviews  without  preliminary 
conferences . 

The  time  for  the  conferences  was  scheduled  for  the 
following  weak.  This  was  dona  .so  that  the  faculty  would  be 
able  to  schedule  the  interviews  in  with  their  other 
obligations.  The  president  suggested,  further,  that  his 
conference  room  be  used  for  the  conferences.  The  faculty 
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interviews  were  tentatively  set  for  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 

* • * 

Wednesday,  March  13,  14,  and  15,  1961. 

A conference  with  the  Director  of  Guidance  and 
Counseling  was  also  held  on  March  8,  1961,  following  the 
interview  with  the  president.  Students'  names  were 
selected  at  random  by  the  writer  and  the  director  so  as  to 
assure  a representative  sample  of  the  student  body.  The 
conference  times  for  the  student  sample  were  scheduled  for 
March  17  and  18,  1961,  following  the  faculty  interviews. 
The  director  also  offered  one  of  the  counseling  rooms  for 
use  in  the  student  interviews. 

The  pilot  study  interviews  were  conducted  as 
scheduled.  For  results  obtained  in  the  faculty  interviews, 
refer  to  appendices  A-2  and  A- 3;  for  results  of  student 
interviews,  refer  to  appendices  A-4  and  A-5. 

Construction  of  pilot  study 
instruments 

In  order  to  construct  the  pilot  study  instruments, 
extensive  review  of  relevant  research  and  literature  was 
essential.  Then,  critical  questions  had  to  be  proposed 
and  incorporated  into  the  interview  guides  to  be  used. 

Two  such  interview  guides  were  constructed  for  this  phase 
of  the  study.  Not  wanting  to  restrict  the  thinking  of 
the  interviewees,  and  wanting  most  emphatically  to  get  free 
and  open  responses  to  the  questions,  the  interview  guide 
for  the  faculty  was  made  open-ended.  Questions  were  to  be 
asked  and  the  unstructured  responses  were  to  be  recorded. 
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The  interview  guide  to  be  used  with  the  students  was  more 
structured  but,  as  in  the  faculty  interview  guide,  sonte 
open-ended  questions  were  included.  The  reason  for  a more 
rigid  framework  for  the  student  instrument  was  that  students, 
it  was  thought,  would  be  not  quite  as  sophisticated  as  the 
faculty  concerning  the  nature  and  purposes  of  general  edu- 
cation. 

The  general  design  of  the  faculty  interview  guide 
and  the  student  interview  guide  proceeds  as  follows.  The 
first  page  of  each  guide  was  a personal  data  sheet.  Some 
personal  data  concerning  both  sample  groups  were  essential 
for  three  reasons.  First,  it  is  essential  in  the  analysis 
of  the  data  to  be  collected  to  know  some  information  about 
their  backgrounds;  second,  it  is  helpful  in  establishing 
the  randomness  of  the  sample  of  interviewees;  and  third, 
it  seemed  as  though  it  would  be  helpful  in  establishing 
rapport  with  the  interviewees.  Good  and  Scates  point  out 
that  in  questionnaire  construction,  not  every  question  is 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  information.^  Some  questions  are 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  respondent's  mind  on  the 
subject;  some  quas+ions  are  there  because  the  respondent 
expects  them  to  be  there;  and  some  questions  are  for  the 
purpose  of  easing  tensions. 

^Cf.,  Carter  V.  Good  and  Douglas  E.  Scates,  Methods 
of  Research  {New  Yorks  Apple  ton -Century -Crofts,  Inc., 

T55T)7p.  617. 
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Ths  first  question  of  the  faculty  interview  guide 
used  in  the  pilot  study  is  as  follows:  "What  does  the 

concept  of  general  education  mean  to  you?"  It  was  thought 
that  the  question  should  be  phrased  this  way  rather  than 
asking  for  a definition  since  the  writer  felt  as  the 
California  Study  Group!  did  that  the  general  education  is  a 
dynamic  concept  better  to  be  described  through  its  basic 
tenets  and  objectives  rather  than  an  entity  to  be  merely 
defined.  A more  highly  structured  approach  regarding  the 
meaning  of  general  education  was  used  with  the  students' 
interview.  Question  21  presents  a list  of  statements  com- 
monly appearing  in  literature  pertaining  to  general  edu- 
cation. The  students  were  asked  to  rate  the  many  statements 
on  a five-point  scale  as  to  their  relative  importance  and 
as  to  their  validity  as  statements  regarding  the  nature  of 
general  education.  In  the  actual  interview,  the  students 
were  told  that  this  meant  "relative  importance  to  them  as 
being  objectives  of,  or  activities  essential  to,  a good 
general  education  program."  These  questions  were  placed 
first  on  the  two  instruments  in  an  attempt  to  get  the 
interviewees ' minds  on  the  subject  of  general  education. 

The  next  group  of  questions  on  both  interview 
guides,  it  was  thought,  attempted  to  elicit  responses 
pertinent  to  the  philosophical  bases  for,  and  democratic 
procedures  involved  in,  planning  a general  education  program 
in  the  junior  college.  This  was  the  intent  of  questions  2, 


1Cf.,  Chapter  III,  pp.  55-57. 
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3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7 on  the  faculty  interview  guide  and  questions 
22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  and  27  on  the  student  interview  guide . 
These  kinds  of  questions  seemed  extremely  important  in  view 
of  the  emphasis  on  democratic  planning  and  the  philosophical 
basis  of  general  education  implied  in  Stickler's^  thirteen 
principles  listed  in  chapter  III.  Furthermore,  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  total  faculty,  student,  and  community 
participation  in  planning  the  general  education  program  of 
the  community  junior  colleges  permeated  the  literature 
reviewed. 

Question  8 on  the  faculty  interview  guide  and 
question  28  on  the  student  interview  guide  were  questions 
designed  attempting  to  determine  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  areas  from  which  most  general  education 
courses  are  selected  throughout  the  junior  colleges  of 
Florida.  .low  adequately  these  areas  fulfill  commonly 
stated  objectives  of  general  education  seemed  an  important 
attitude  to  ascertain.  These  areas  are:  communications  - 

reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening;  humanities  - art, 
music,  literature,  philosophy;  science  - physical  science 
and  biological  science;  mathematics  - arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry;  social  studies  - civics,  history, 
economics,  government;  and  health  and  physical  education. 

A study  of  the  general  education  programs  listed  in  the 

^f.,  Appendices  B and  C. 

^f..  Chapter  III,  pp.  64-65. 
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various  catalogs  of  selected  junior  collages  of  Florida^ 
prompted  the  quastions. 

Tha  objectives  listed  in  question  8 in  the  studant 
instrument  are  those  objectives  compiled  by  the  California 
Study  Group,  These  kinds  of  objectives  are  also  implied 
in  writings  of  many  authors  already  cited,  however,  and  the 
inclusion  of  such  objectives  at  higher  and  higher  levels 
of  education  has  already  bean  discussed  at  soma  length 
throughout  chapter  III, 

buch  goals  in  highar  education,  however,  may  not  be 
accepted  to  the  same  degree  by  everybody  concerned  with  tha 
junior  college  program.  The  next  most  logical  question 
seemed  to  be:  "How  Important  are  these  kinds  of  objectives 

at  the  freshman  and  sophomore  level  of  college?"  Question 
9 of  tha  faculty  instrument  and  question  29  of  tha  studant 
instrument  were  aimed  at  obtaining  such  attitudes.  In 
affect,  the  two  sets  of  quastions,  8 and  9,  28  and  29, 
said;  "Here  are  soma  often  stated  or  implied  objectives  of 
general  education  at  the  junior  college  level.  How  ade- 
quately do  you  feel  the  general  education  courses  at  your 
college  fulfill  tha  objectives?  How  important  do  you 
think  such  stated  or  implied  objectives  are  for  tha  first 
two  years  of  a collage  program?" 

Opinions  as  to  how  the  previous  suggestions  should 
be  implemented  and  how  existing  general  education  programs 


•^f..  Chapter  III,  Table  6,  p.  59, 
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should  be  improved  ware  sought.  Such  opinions  ware  sought 
in  questions  10  and  11  of  the  faculty  instrument  and  30  and 
31  of  the  student  instrument.  In  these  questions,  both 
students  and  faculty  members  Who  were  interviewed  were 
queried  as  to  how  they  think  this  could  be  accomplished 
at  their  respective  institutions.  The  questions  were  posed 
in  this  manner;  however,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  eva  uata  any  given  collage  participating  in  the 
study  nor  to  compare  one  college  with  another.1 

Any  forward-looking,  progressiva  junior  collage 
should  be  constantly  undergoing  evaluation  of  its  general 
education  program  as  well  as  constant  reorganization  and 
re  implementation  based  upon  such  evaluation.  Furthermore, 
it  is  expected  that  evaluation  at  all  levels  is  constantly 
being  conducted.  Instructional  personnel  are  evaluating 
day-to-day  procedures,  curriculum  committees  are  contin- 
ually revising  and  revamping  total  junior  college  programs. 
Outside  evaluative  agencies  are  intermittently  being 
petitioned  for  their  services.  Junior  colleges  are  con- 
ducting community  surveys  and  student  follow-up  studies. 

The  questions  posed  in  the  interview  guides  were  asking 
.jhich  of  these  kinds  of  activities  seem  most  important  to 
the  respondents.  The  questions  asking  for  opinions  of 
evaluation  procedure  ware  numbers  12  and  13  on  the  faculty 
instrument  and  number  32  on  the  student  instrument. 

■^f..  Limitations  of  the  Study,  Chapter  I,  p.  12. 
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Furtfier  evaluation  of  the  general  education  program 
in  the  junior  college  is  reflected  in  the  opinions  of  the 
students  and  faculties  opinions  regarding  both  the  fulfill- 
ment of  stated  objectives  and  teaching  methods  employed  in 
the  general  education  courses  offered  in  the  program.  It 
was,  therefore,  thought  that  a question  regarding  teaching 
methods  be  employed  in  general  education  classes  might  be 
appropriate.  Such  a question,  when  considered  in  the  light 
of  responses  to  the  other  questions  itemized  above,  was 
included  to  provide  inferential  information  pertinent  to 
the  implementation  of  the  program.  Questions  14  on  the 
faculty  interview  guide  and  33  on  the  student  interview 
guide  were,  therefore,  included. 

The  foregoing  analysis  has  presented  the  writer's 
points  of  view  with  regard  to  why  two  instruments  were 
designed,  why  there  was  a difference  between  the  two 
instruments,  and  what  kinds  of  attitudes  each  question  (or 
group  of  questions)  was  seeking.  A further  analysis  as 
to  changes  occurring  in  the  number  of  instruments  finally 
used  and  in  the  restating  of  the  questions  in  the  final 
instrument  will  be  presented  next  in  this  appendix. 

Revisions  of  the  instruments 

One  of  the  true  values  of  a pilot  study  is  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  instrument  as  well  as 
the  time  it  takas  with  a variety  of  respondents  to  administer 
the  instrument.  The  writer  discovered  that  the  trial 
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instruments  being  tested  were  too  long,  took  too  much  time 

0 

to  administer,  and  produced  too  much  fatigue  in  the  inter- 
views. Due  to  the  factors  mentioned  above,  only  three  of 
the  seven  student  interviews  at  Ocala  were  completed.  The 
four  interviews  not  completed  all  terminated  with  question 
number  28.  All  faculty  interviews  were  completed  but  re- 
quired as  much  as  one  hour  and  15  minutes  to  complete. 

Changes  in  the  final  instrument-1-  based  upon  the 
pilot  study  are  numerous.  In  general,  it  was  found  that 
the  original  open-ended  questions  for  the  faculty  were  too 
broad.  They  could  be  answered  from  a practical  point  of 
view,  from  an  administrative  standpoint,  or  from  a 
philosophical  approach.  A wide  variety  of  responses  were 
elicited  and  there  was  gross  lack  of  uniformity  of  responses. 
Furthermore,  some  of  the  questions  asked  of  the  faculty  have 
no  exact  counterpart  in  the  student  interview  schedule,  and 
vice  versa.  This  left  no  basis  for  comparison  of  some 
opinions  or  attitudes  between  students  and  faculty  in  some 
critical  areas. 

It  was  decided  that  the  first  major  change  of  the 
instrument  was  to  administer  an  identical  interview  guide  to 
both  faculty  and  students  and  that  "multiple  choice"  type 
questions  or  rating-type  questions  would  be  provided  rather 
than  using  open-ended  questions.  This  was  decided  to  reduce 
the  time  of  the  interviews  as  well  as  to  direct  attention 
to  the  type  of  answers  desired.  It  was  also  decided  that 


^Cf.,  Appendix  D. 
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five  alternatives  would  be  offered  for  the  multiple  choice 
questions  and  that  such  alternatives  would  present  a wide 
variety  of  possibilities.  Some  statements  are  repeated  from 
original  student  and  faculty  instruments  and  some  come  from 
the  lists  of  responses  compiled  in  the  pilot  study. 

The  interviewees  in  the  revised  instrument  are  now 
ashed  to  rate  the  importance  of  statements  on  a three -point 
scale  in  question  I and  provision  is  made  at  the  and  for 
any  additional  statements  the  interviewee  may  care  to  make. 
The  succeeding  questions  relative  to  planning  have  been 
changed.  They  now  include  multiple  choice  answers  with 
which  the  respondent  may  agree,  or  he  may  contrive  his  own 
response.  In  this  latter  case,  the  alternatives  given  will 
ac:  as  guides  to  direct  open-ended  responses  and  keep  them 
within  the  desired  rrame  of  reference. 

Question  2 of  the  original  faculty  instrument  has 
been  made  into  two  separate  questions— one  involving  philo- 
sophical approach  to  planning,  as  2,  a was  originally  in- 
tended, and  the  other  involving  the  degree  of  student  freedom 
in  planning  his  own  general  education  program,  as  2,  b was 
originally  intended.  Other  questions  concerning  planning 
ar-  basically  the  same  except  alternative  answers  are 
furnished. 

Question  7 of  the  original  faculty  instrument  has 
been  eliminated  altogether.  The  writer  still  thinks  it 
important  but  none  of  the  faculty  queried  seemed  to  be  able 
to  delineate  specificities  called  for. 
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Question  8 of  the  original  faculty  instrument  has 
also  bean  omitted  on  the  grounds  that  it  seemed  too  self- 
evident.  All  people  who  were  asked  this  question  hoped 
that  the  general  education  program  was  contributing  to  these 
areas  of  development,  but,  again,  could  not  call  forth 
specific  examples.  The  new  matching  question.  Question  VIII, 
is  aimed  at  much  the  3ame  type  of  information  and  in  a more 
economical  way. 

Questions  9,  10,  12,  and  14  of  the  original  faculty 
instrument  have  been  altered  only  in  that,  again,  multiple 
choice  responses  have  been  added  to  help  guide  the  thinking 
of  the  respondents. 

Questions  11  and  13  of  the  original  instrument  have 
been  deleted  since  they  seamed  repetitious  of  numbers  10  and 
12. 

Much  of  what  has  been  stated  regarding  alterations 
of  the  faculty  interview  guide  also  pertains  to  the  student 
guide.  If  the  faculty  needed  guidance  and  direction  to 
their  comments,  the  students  needed  much  more.  In  fact, 
the  writer  j.ound  that  he  had  batter  results  when  verbally 
giving  the  students  alternatives  from  which  to  select 
their  comments.  Many  of  the  multiple  choice  alternatives  as 
they  now  appear  ware  offered  orally  in  the  student  inter- 
views . 

Four  other  major  changes  were  made.  (1)  Question  21 
requesting  the  rating  of  "statements  about  general  education" 
was  reduced  from  a five-point  rating  scale  to  a three-point 
rating  scale.  The  students  tended  naturally  to  do  so  anyway. 
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(2)  Question  28  requesting  the  rating  of  six  areas  of 
general  education  originally  appeared  in  six  separate 
parts.  The  repetition  six  times  over  seemed  unbearable  to 
the  students.  The  last  two  or  three  parts  were  usually 
finished  hurriedly  with  little  thought.  All  six  parts  now 
appear  as  one  question.  Question  VIII,  which  obtains  about 
the  same  information.  (3)  The  last  question  has  been 
deleted.  This  question  was  poorly  constructed  and  called 
for  the  opinions  implied  in  Question  VIII.  (4)  Repetitious 
and  unnecessary  student  personal  data  have  been  omitted. 

In  summary,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  pilot 
study  is  only  one  phase  of  the  research  design--but  a vary 
important  phase  in  which  many  of  the  final  techniques  were 
conceived  and  many  other  phases  of  the  research  improved. 

The  purposes  were  to  test  the  original  interview  guides, 
to  improve  interviewing  techniques,  to  determine  the  means 
of  selecting  the  student  sample  as  well  as  the  faculty 
sample  • 

These  objectives  were  adequately  met  to  the  extent 
that  the  final  interview  guide  has  been  designed.  It  is  more 
easily  administered,  takes  less  time  to  administer,  and  is 
more  easily  recordable.  The  writer's  interviewing  tech- 
niques were  greatly  improved  to  the  extent  that  the  inter- 
views in  the  main  part  of  the  study  were  all  conducted  to  a 
high  degree  of  satisfaction*  Little  trouble  was  experienced 
in  the  establishment  of  rapport  with  either  faculty  or 
students  in  the  main  study.  The  arrangement  of  conference 
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tknas  in  the  main  study  was  conduct ad  much  in  tha  sama  man- 
ner used  in  the  pilot  study  at  Central  Florida  Junior 
College . 


APPENDIX  A- 2 


The  Pilot  Study  Data 

The  faculty  sample 

The  place  where  the  faculty  interviews  ware  held 
was  the  president's  conference  room  at  Central  Florida 
Junior  College,  Ocala,  Florida.  The  room  was  quiet  and 
completely  sat  off  from  outside  interference.  The  con- 
ditions were  excellent  as  far  as  interview  conditions  go. 
Every  interviewee  had  volunteered  to  participate  and  all 
seemed  interested  in  the  study.  Three  of  the  11  inter- 
viewees seemed  somewhat  reserved  at  first  but  aftar  the 
interviews  began,  all  gained  in  their  interest  and  ex- 
pressed ideas  freely.  The  longest  interview  time  was  one 
hour  and  15  minutes;  the  average  was  slightly  over  an 
hour.  Three  interviews  were  held  in  the  morning  on 
Monday;  three  interviews  were  conducted  that  afternoon, 
also.  On  Tuesday,  three  interviews  ware  scheduled  in  the 
morning  and  two  were  held  that  afternoon.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  have  any  interviews  on  Wednesday.  The  data  obtained 
from  the  questions  on  the  personal  information  sheets  are 
present  herein. 

Question  1 asked  (a)  what  position  was  held  at  the 
college  and  (b ) what  activities  were  sponsored.  Responses  to 
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question  1 (a)  ware  as  follows: 


1.  -lead  of  Social  Studies  Dapartraent  and  Social 
Studies  Instructor. 

2.  Communications  Instructor. 

3.  Registrar  and  Director  of  Technical  Education. 

4.  Bursar  and  Business  Education  Instructor. 

5.  Director  of  Guidance  and  Counseling  and 
Psychology  Instructor. 

6.  Coordinator  of  Special  Education  and  Community 
Services,  and  Psychology  Instructor,  and 
Educational  Sociology  Instructor. 

7.  Librarian. 

8.  Head  of  Communi cat  ions  Department  and 
Communications  Instructor. 

9.  Social  Studies  Instructor. 

10.  Mathematics  Instructor. 

11.  Business  Education  Instructor. 

Responses  to  question  1 (b)  were  as  follows: 


1.  Student  Government  Sponsor. 

2.  Wesleyan  Foundation  Sponsor. 

3.  Counselor  for  Baptist  Student  Union. 

4.  Political  Union  Sponsor. 

5.  Sophomore  Class  Sponsor  and  Director  of 
Sophomore  Class  Play. 

Six  of  the  faculty  members  interviewed  did  not 


sponsor  any  student  activities;  one  of  these  was  a depart- 
ment head,  one  was  librarian,  one  was  registrar,  one  was 
bursar,  one  was  Coordinator  of  Special  Education  and  Com- 
munity Services,  and  the  last  was  an  instructor. 

The  majority,  eight,  of  the  Central  Florida  Junior 
College  faculty  sample  ware  married.  The  number  of 


dependents  including  themselves  ranged  up  to  four.  Four 
had  no  children,  one  had  one  child,  three  had  two  children. 
Three  of  the  faculty  interviewed  were  still  single. 

The  age  groups  of  the  respondents  were  as  follows. 
One  was  in  age  group  20  to  29;  seven  were  in  age  group 
30  to  39;  one  was  in  age  group  40  to  49;  and  two  ware  in 
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age  group  50  to  59.  There  ware  more  members  in  age  group 
30  to  39  than  all  other  groups. 

In  datemining  place  of  birth,  eight  of  the  inter- 
viewees were  born  in  the  southeastern  United  States.  Of 
the  eight,  five  ware  born  in  Florida.  The  other  three 
born  outside  the  South,  came  from  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  country. 

The  teaching  background  of  the  Central  Florida 
Junior  College  faculty  sample  ranged  from  two  years'  experi- 
ence in  junior  high  school  up  through  six  years'  experience 
in  senior  college.  Sight  of  the  11  faculty  members  inter- 
viewed had  had  teaching  experience  in  the  public  schools. 
Three  had  taught  both  at  junior  high  school  and  senior 
high  school  level.  One  had  taught  only  in  the  junior  high 
school  before  his  higher  educational  experience,  while  three 
had  taught  only  in  senior  high  school  before  transferring 
to  college  teaching.  One  had  been  a teacher,  a principal, 
and  a superintendent.  The  total  public  school  experience 
ranged  j-rom  two  years  to  13  years;  the  average  years  of 
public  school  experience  prior  to  college  teaching  was 
slightly  more  than  six. 

There  were  six  of  the  11  in  the  sample  at  Central 
Florida  Junior  College  who  had  had  prior  teaching  experience 
at  a senior  college.  The  years  of  experience  ranged  from 
one  to  six;  the  average  years  of  experience  in  senior 
institutions  was  about  four.  Of  the  11,  four  interviewees 
had  had  experience  as  instructors  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
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With  respect  to  prior  experience  as  an  instructor  or 
an  administrator  at  the  junior  college  level,  only  one 
person  interviewed  had  had  teaching  experience  at  another 
junior  college.  This  person  had  had  eight  years'  experi- 
ence in  New  York  State.  The  other  ten  faculty  members 
interviewed  had  all  had  their  junior  college  experience  at 
C 5n  ral  Ilorida  Junior  College.  Two  of  the  sample  had  been 
at  that  institution  for  three  years;  four  had  been  there 
for  two  years;  and  four  of  the  interviewees  were  in  their 
yaar  at  the  junior  college.  One  of  the  latter  group 
also  had  five  years'  experience  in  a senior  institution 
before  transferring  to  Central  Florida  Junior  College. 

There  were  only  four  of  the  11  faculty  members  included 
in  the  pilot  study  who  had  not  had  some  previous  experience 
in  higher  educational  institutions. 

When  asked  what  other  kinds  of  jobs  they  had  held, 
outside  the  field  ox  education,  the  interviewees  were 
requested  not  to  include  jobs  held  less  than  three  months. 
Only  those  summer,  interim  jobs  which  were  held  for  three 
or  more  summers  were  included.  The  jobs  named  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Armed  Forces  (five  persons  had  been  on 
active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces). 

2.  Newspaper  reporter. 

3.  News  editor  for  a radio  station. 

4.  Accountant  for  business  firm. 

5.  Secretary  to  Tuberculosis  Association. 

6.  Secretary  to  college  president. 

7.  Insurance  salesman  (two  persons). 

8.  Hotel  Manager. 

9.  Steel  mill  worker. 

10.  Laboratory  technician. 
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11.  Advertising  agency, 

12.  Railroad  stenocrrapher. 

13.  Consultant  to  florida  State  Road  Department. 

That  the  sample  at  Central  Florida  Junior  Collage 

all  had  a good  educational  background  is  verified  by  the 
fact  that  all  had  received  their  master's  degree.  One 
faculty  member  interviewed  had  had  conferred  upon  him  a 
doctor's  degree.  Six  of  the  11  interviewees  had  obtained 
bo  .h  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Florida.  A seventh  faculty  member  received  his  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Florida  after  receiving  his 
baccalaureate  degree  from  another  institution.  The  person 
who  obtained  his  doctorate  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Florida  after  receiving  each  of  his  two  prior  degrees  at 
different  institutions.  Institutions  other  than  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  from  which  degrees  were  conferred  ware 
Kenka  College,  Dartmouth,  Piedmont,  University  of  West 

■ inis.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Simmons,  George  Peabody, 
University  of  Maryland. 

All  the  faculty  interviewed  at  Central  Florida  Junior 
College  were  teaching  in  the  field  in  which  they  were  certi- 
fied and  had  at  least  a major  for  one  of  their  degrees  in 
their  teaching  field. 

All  of  the  faculty  interviewees  participating  in  the 
pilot  study  were  members  of  the  Florida  Education  Association 
and  the  Marion  County  Teachers  Association.  Eight  of  the  11 
interviewees  ware  members  of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation. A total  of  18  other  professional  organization 
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memberships  wars  listed.  They  will  not  be  itemized  here; 
however,  they  were  for  the  moat  part  honorary  fraternal 
organizat ions  and  subject  field  professional  organization 
i.’hen  asked  about  membership  in  community  organi- 
zations, most  faculty  members  in  the  sample  stated  that  at 
one  time  they  had  been  more  active  in  community  affairs 
and  organizations  than  they  were  at  present.  They  stated 
further  that  their  obligations  connected  with  their  college 
work  kept  them  too  greatly  occupied.  Five  of  the  faculty 
members  interviewed  claimed  no  community  organization 
memberships.  Organizations  mentioned  by  the  rest  were 
Lions  Club,  Rotary,  Masons,  Shrine,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Community  Players,  and  Community  Concert  Association. 
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APPENDIX  A. 3 
The  Pilot  Study  Data 
The  faculty  responses 

In  the  presentation  of  the  responses  of  the  faculty 
to  the  questions  concerning  general  education,  the  follow- 
ing procedure  will  be  used.  First,  the  question  will  be 
stated,  then  the  responses  to  that  question  along  with  the 
number  of  persons  making  that  response  will  be  presented. 
Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
responses  of  the  faculty  sample,  the  writer  attempted  to 
clarify  and  categorize  the  statements  made  in  the  inter- 
views. Some  of  the  following  statements  given  in  this 
tabulation  may  not  be  identical  to  those  made  by  the 
respondents,  but  the  context  and  meaning  of  the  responses 
given  is  the  same.  This  procedure  was  followed  in  order  to 
standardize,  as  much  as  possible,  the  statements  made  by 
the  pilot  study  sample  so  that  the  analysis  of  these  results 
and  improvement  of  the  final  instrument  could  be  expedited. 

Where  statements  appear  which  were  made  by  only  one  person, 

» 

the  writer  has  included  the  original  statement  by  that 
interviewee • 

Many  of  the  interviewees  included  more  than  one 
simple  statement  in  response  to  a question.  In  these 
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instances,  the  writer  tried  to  synthesize  the  main  idea  into 
a more  concise  statement  and  then  asked  the  respondent's  ap- 
proval of  this  statement . Where  there  was  agreement  and 
acceptance  the  statement  was  recorded.  Where  there  was  lack 
of  agreement,  the  more  concise  restatement  by  the  respondent 
was  recorded. 

Question  1- -What  does  the  concept  of  “general  education" 
mean  to  you? 

Number  of 
persons  making 

Response  response 

A.  It's  an  exploratory  phase  of  the 

students'  formal  education.  6 

B.  It's  vital  to  the  understanding 

of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship.  6 

C.  It  means  academic  preparation 

to  the  various  fields  of  knowledge.  4 

It's  a core  of  subjects,  courses, 

programs  given  to  all  students, 

i.e.,  a common  core  of  learnings.  4 

£•  It's  essential  to  the  understanding 

of  our  country  and  their  place  in 
our  society.  3 

F . It's  vital  to  man's  understanding 

of  his  fellow  man.  3 

G.  It's  challenging  and  of  high  quality.  2 

H.  It's  an  educational  experience 

without  reference  to  vocation  or 
avocation.  2 

I.  It  helps  students  become  more 

well-rounded  individuals.  2 

J . It  helps  provide  the  students  with 
a sound  set  of  attitudes,  values, 
and  morals. 
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Response 

Number  of 
persons  making 
response 

K. 

It '3  the  best  preparation  pos- 
sible to  prepare  a student  to 
transfer  to  a higher  institution, 

2 

L. 

It  should  include  co-curricular 
activities. 

1 

M. 

It  should  help  a student  be  able 
cope  with  personal  problems. 

to 

1 

N. 

It  should  help  make  the  student 
more  self -directing. 

1 

0. 

It  is  vital  to  the  understanding 
of  social  responsibilities. 

1 

P. 

It's  an  aid  to  personal  development. 

1 

Q. 

It  should  afford  opportunity  for 
much  discussion  in  the  various 
fields  of  knowledge  based  upon 
intelligent  reading  and  research. 

1 

Question  2a — On  what  basis  should  a general  education 
program  at  junior  college  be  planned,  in 
general? 

Number  of 
persons  making 

Response  response 

A,  It  should  be  planned  so  that  all 
phases  shall  include  basic  under- 
standing of  communication  skills 
and  knowledge  of  the  social  world 
as  well  as  the  physical  world  and 
man's  place  in  it.  4 

3,  It  should  be  planned  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  objectives  are  and 
these  should  be  worked  out  demo- 
cratically. 3 

C.  It  should  be  planned  on  the  basis 

of  the  students'  needs.  2 

D.  It  should  include  a good  counsel- 
ing program.  2 
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Number  of 
persons  making 

Response  response 

E.  It  should  be  planned  around  re- 

quirements to  fulfill  transfer- 
ability.  2 

F . It  should  be  planned  on  the  basis 
of  precedent,  i.e.,  time-tested 

ideas  that  have  worked  in  the  past.  1 

G . It  should  be  planned  on  the  basis 

of  community  needs.  1 

H.  It  should  be  planned  cooperatively 

by  faculty  and  administration.  1 

I.  There  is  a need  for  definition 
and  clarification  of  terms  used 

before  planning  begins.  1 

K.  No  opinion.  3 

Question  2b --Should  a terminal  general  education  program 
differ  from  a transfer  program? 


Response 

A.  Yes. 


1 

1.  Terminal  students  are  the  ones  who 
really  need  general  education  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  They  should 
have  more  general  education  than  the 
■transfer,  but  they  come  mainly  to  get 
special  education  courses  in  prepara- 
tion for  a vocation.  (5  persons) 

2.  Different  purposes  and  objectives 
should  have  different  programs. 

(4  persons) 

3.  Transfer  should  have  more  rigorous 
courses  to  get  ready.  (4  persons) 


Number  of 
persons  making 
response 

(9  persons  said 
yes;  but  their 
reasons  were 
various  as  given 
below. ) 
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4. 


Response 


Number  of 
persons  making 
response 


Transfer  need  more  pre -professional 
courses  earlier.  (1  person) 


5.  Terminal  should  have  a core  of  com- 
munications, mathematics,  and  social 
studies --no  more.  (1  person) 


Wo*  (2  persons  said 

no;  reasons  fol- 
low.) 

1.  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would 
contradict  the  concept  of  general 
education.  (Both  said  this.) 

2.  It  should  be  traditional  for  both 
transfer  and  terminal  students. 

(1  person) 


3.  Terminal  students  should  be  required 
to  do  college  level  work  in  their 
general  education  program  because 
they  often  change  to  transfer  students 
when  they  find  out  they  can.  (1  person) 

0ji?sti£n__3--V/hat  part  do  you  think  the  administration 
should  take  in  the  over-all  planning  of  the 
program? 


A. 


Response 


Administrators  should  exert 
strong  leadership. 


Number  of 
persons  making 
response 


5 


3.  There  should  be  a two-way  flow 
of  ideas  and  information. 

C.  The  administrative  staff  should 
plan;  then  submit  plans  for  faculty 
approval . 

D.  Administrators  should  make  the 
final  decisions. 

E.  Administrators  should  initiate 
the  planning. 

F.  There  should  be  cooperative  plan- 
ning. 
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Response 


G.  The  authority  rests  with  those 
who  make  the  final  decisions 
but  the  opinions  of  those  af- 
fected by  the  decisions  should 
be  sought  and  heard. 

H.  The  administration  should  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  the 
faculty. 

I.  Many  of  the  administrators 

(including  department • heads ) 
also  teach;  therefore,  the  efforts 
should  be  agually  distributed  among 
administration  and  instructional 
personnel.  1 

J • Planning  of  the  whole  program 

should  be  left  to  the  administra- 
tion. i 

K.  Assuming  they  have  a better  over-all 

background,  the  administration  should 
have  a stronger  voice  in  the  plan- 
ning. 1 

L.  In  order  to  plan  alternatives  you 
have  to  narrow  down  the  population, 
but  the  larger  group  can  make 
decisions  by  majority  rule  as  far 

as  selection  of  alternatives,  1 

Question  4- -How  important  do  you  think  faculty  planning  is? 

Number  of 
persons  making 

Response  response 

A.  They  should  have  a strong  voice.  2 

Q.  Their  ideas  should  be  considered, 

but  the  administrators  should 
provide  the  leadership,  2 

C,  There  should  be  cooperative  effort 

of  faculty  and  administrators.  2 


Number  of 
persons  making 
response 


2 


1 
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Response 


Number  of 
persons  making 
response 


D.  They  should  be  kept  informed-- 

often  the  faculty  does  not  know 
the  details  necessary  for  making 
decisions.  2 

E.  Planning  should  come  from  above, 
then  the  faculty  make  decisions 

by  vote.  , 2 

F.  It  doesn't  really  matter.  The 
administrators  are  legally  respons- 
ible and  should  make  the  decisions.  1 

Question  5— How  important  do  you  think  the  students'  opinion 


A.  We (faculty)  should  make  a concerted 
effort  to  find  out  what  their 
(students)  needs  and  interests  are.  4 

B.  Students  should  have  a voice  in 

the  planning  but  not  vote.  3 

C.  We  (faculty)  should  have  a follow- 
up study  of  the  students.  Their 
opinions  are  more  important  after 

they  have  gained  a little  maturity.  3 

D.  Students  should  have  a voice  in 

planning  through  their  student 
government  and  their  faculty  coun- 
selors. 2 

E.  It's  important  that  all  people 
involved,  or  concerned,  have  a 
voice  in  planning  the  program  to 

some  extent.  ” 2 

F • Their  opinion  is  very  important. 

They  know  why  they've  coma  to 

college.  1 

G,  Ncne--the  educators  know  best. 


1 
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Quo st Ion  6- -How  important  do  you  think  the  community  opinion 
is? 

Number  of 
persons  making 

Response  response 

A,  The  college  should  reflect  the 
needs  of  the  community;  the 
community  should  have  a voice 
in  the  program  but  no  vote.  4 


B.  Good  public  relations  is  very 
important.  The  college  should 
be  sensitive  to  community  needs 
and  have  a good  public  relations 
program,  3 


C,  It's  important  that  all  partici- 
pate to  some  degree.  2 

D,  The  community  should  participate 

in  the  planning  through  interested 
organized  groups.  1 

E • None ; the  people  in  the  community 
are  usually  uninterested  until 
there  is  trouble.  1 

t j 

F.  None;  the  educators  are  profes- 
sionally trained  for  such  matters 
and  know  best.  1 


Que 


stion  7- -In  what  specific  ways  are  the  various  areas  of 
your  program  interrelated? 


Response 


Number  of 
persons  making 
response 


A.  It  should  be  interrelated  more 
than  it  is;  unity  of  knowledge 
is  Important.  ~ 6 


B.  The  areas  aren't  being  interre- 
lated; this  is  a weakness  in  the 
program . 3 


C.  World  civilization  is  fairly  closely 

interrelated  to  humanities.  3 

D.  Communications  is  closely  interre- 
lated to  all  areas.  The  students 
are  required  to  use  correct  anglish 
grammar  on  all  papers  in  all  areas. 


2 
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Numbs r of 
persons  making 

Response  response 

E,  Interrelationships  are  not  neces- 
sary; in  fact,  it's  impossible 
due  to  the  specialized  prepara- 
tion of  the  instructors.  Students 
should  make  their  own  inter- 
connections between  subject  areas, 

and  usually  will,  1 

F,  This  is  hard  to  do;  it  all  depends 
upon  the  instructor's  background 

and  the  methods  he  uses  in  class,  1 

G,  The  junior  colleges  should  have 

regional  meetings  to  share  informa- 
tion as  to  how  to  achieve  this,  1 

H , Teachers  within  a college  faculty 

should  pool  their  talents  in  weekly 
seminars  and  plan  specifically  the 
ways  which  they  can  make  interre- 
lationships between  areas,  1 

Question  8— How  do  you  think  these  various  areas  contribute 
to  a student's  becoming  a more  effective  person, 
or  enhancing  social  citizenship,  or  providing 
vocational  satisfaction? 

Number  of 
persons  making 

Response  response 

A,  It's  obvious  that  study  in  these 
areas  has  and  will  raise  the 

general  level  of  thinking,  6 

B.  Indirectly,  it  must  be  helping* 

it  depends  on  the  students'  efforts.  4 

C , It  depends  on  how  the  class  is 

taught . 1 

D.  It  varies  from  teacher  to  teacher 

and  from  class  to  class.  1 

B.  I don't  3ae  any  other  way  of  going 

about  it . 1 

‘ 

F.  Studying  in  these  areas  helps  find 
the  strong  and  weak  points  of  a 
student's  background.  1 
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G. 


H. 


Re sponse 

These  are  essential  in  all  we 
try  to  do  both  in  school  and 
out  of  school. 


Number  of 
persons  making 
response 


1 


Thera  is  still  too  much  emphasis 
on  memory  and  grades;  there  should 
be  more  emphasis  on  synthesis  and 
interrelationship  of  these  areas 
with  experience. 


ijuastion  9-How  important  ara  such  objectives  (i.e.,  social 

tin  ®ffaotivaness,  an5  voca- 

tional  satisfaction)  in  higher  education? 


Number  of 

SSSioase 

A.  They  are  very  important.  5 

B.  They  are  the  objectives  of  all 

education.  3 

C.  There  should  be  less  emphasis 

on  memorization  of  facts  and  more 
emphasis  on  these  kinds  of  ob- 
jectives. 3 

D.  They  are  still  important  even  at 

the  college  level.  2 

2.  These  can  be  pushed  to  extremes.  2 

F.  These  are  not  important  at  the 

allege  level;  the  more  highly 
educated  a person  becomes,  the 
more  effective  he  will  become.  2 

at  this  college 


A. 

B. 


Response 


Number  of 
persons  making 
response 


By  a continuous  process  of 

se If -evaluation  and  reconstruction. 


Have  deeper  penetration  into 
subject  matter  fields. 
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Number  of 
persons  making 
response 


Response 

C,  Add  remedial  courses  in  mathe- 
matics, grammar,  writing,  and 
reading • 2 

D • Have  more  inter-departmental 

planning  and  cooperation.  2 

E • Allow  more  leeway  in  student 

electives.  1 

F.  Have  more  rigid  entrance  require- 
ments. i 

G.  Have  a pre-testing  and  post- 
testing program  so  we'll  know 

our  weak  areas.  ' ^ 

H»  Improve  the  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing program.  1 

I.  Use  ability  grouping.  1 

J.  Use  more  seminars  in  connection 

with  the  general  education  courses.  1 

K.  Add  a work-study  program  similar  to 

D.C.T.  program  in  the  high  school.  1 

L.  Add  a "capstone"  course  such  as  the 

one  used  in  University  of  South 
Florida.  i 

i:.  Have  greater  emphasis  on  synthesis 

and  interrelating  of  subject  area.  1 

N . Require  teachers  to  be  broadly 

prepared  so  that  there  can  be  more 
interrelationship  of  subject  area.  1 

O.  Be  able  to  get  well-known  figures 

on  campus  permanently  and  not  be 
restricted  to  certification  re- 
quirements. i 

F . Put  the  junior  colleges  under  the 

direction  of  the  Board  of  Control.  1 

Q.  It's  satisfactory  now.  i 

H.  No  comment.  I don't  know  enough 

about  it . 1 
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Qua st ion  11 — What  do  you  saa  as  datarrant  forcas  which 
would  prevent  improvement  of  the  program? 

Number  of 
persons  making 


Response  response 

A.  Inadequate  financas.  5 

B.  College  transfer  requirements.  3 

C.  Non -ability  to  weed  out  the 
"dead-wood"  or  mediocre  studant. 

We  have  to  take  all  that  apply.  3 

D.  Lack  of  cooperative  planning.  2 

E.  Cartif ication  requirements 
restrict  ability  to  hire  well- 

known  figures.  1 

F.  Legislative  curtailments  and 

regulations,  1 

G*  Failure  to  consider  community 

junior  college  philosophy.  1 

H,  Faculties  throughout  the  state 

being  complacent  and  having  a non- 
professional attitude.  1 

I.  Faculty's  inability  to  provide  ade- 
quate interrelationship  between 
subject  areas  due  to  lack  of 

broad  background.  1 


Question  12- -How  do  you  think  the  program  should  be  evalu- 
ated? 

Number  of 
persons  making 

Response  re  sponse 

A.  Studant  follow-up  studies  are 

the  best  way.  7 

B.  By  some  objective  accrediting 

agency.  " 3 

C.  Self-evaluation  is  the  best 

procedure • 2 

D.  Each  instructor  should  be  evalu- 
ated each  semester  by  each  class.  1 
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Number  of 
persons  making 

Response  response 

E • By  the  State  Department  of 

Education*  1 

F . By  a pre-testing  and  post- 
testing program*  1 

G.  By  a tempering  of  outside  evalu- 
ation team  and  self-evaluation.  1 

H.  Any  evaluation  should  be  in  the 

light  of  community  junior  col- 
lege objectives.  1 

Question  13- -How  often  do  you  think  the  program  should  be 
evaluated? 

Number  of 

] persons  making 

Response  response 

A.  No  special  time  should  be 
designated;  evaluation  should 
only  come  when  the  college  feels 
the  need  for  it. 

B.  Continuously. 

C.  As  often  as  the  Southern  Associ- 
ation of  Colleges  and  Universities 
requires  it. 

t 

D.  Not  for  six  years  at  first;  then, 
every  ten  years. 


4 

2 


E .  No  comment . 


1 

2 


Question  14--Should  the  teaching  methods  in  a general  edu- 
cation course  differ  from  teaching  methods  in 
a special  education  course? 

Number  of 
persons  making 

Response  re sponsa 

A.  Yes,  the  teacher  should  alter 
methods  to  suit  different  pur- 
poses, different  maturity  levels 
in  class,  and  different  types  of 
subjects.  5 


Response 


Number  of 
persons  making 
response 


Yes,  general  education  courses 

are  3urvey,  i.e.,  dealing  with 

wholes,  while  special  education 

courses  are  more  specific,  i.e., 

dealing  with  details  and  parts 

of  the  whole.  2 

Yes,  but  don't  make  one  easier 

than  the  other.  2 

Possibly,  due  to  the  different 
amounts  of  motivation  in  class. 
Definitely,  yes,  for  adult 
night  students.  2 

Possibly,  but  it's  hard  to  alter 

methods  to  suit  the  different 

needs • \ 

No,  the  techniques  that  are  good 
for  one  type  class  are  also  good 
for  another.  • 3 

No,  the  teacher  elicits  interest 
by  his  own  enthusiasm  and  attitudes 
toward  both  the  students  and  the 
subject  matter.  He  can't  alter  his 
methods.  1 


APPENDIX  A- 4 


The  Pilot  Study  Data 

The  student  sample 

Only  Sevan  students  were  interviewed  in  the  pilot 
study  conducted  at  Central  Florida  Junior  College.  Tha 
conferences  with  the  seven  students  were  all  held  in  one 
of  the  student  counseling  rooms  of  the  college  which  were 
made  available  to  the  writer  for  interviews  by  the  Director 
of  Guidance  and  Counseling.  Ten  students  had  been  contacted 
by  the  director  and  asked  if  they  would  participate  in  the 
study.  Three  had  reguested  not  to  be  included  for  various 
reasons  unknown  to  the  writer.  Due  to  the  few  numbers  in- 
volved in  tha  student  sample,  the  writer  submitted  the 
interview  guide  to  seven  freshmen  attending  the  University 
of  Florida  at  a later  date.  This  was  not  an  extensive  study 
and  was  not  conducted  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the 
one  conducted  in  Ocala.  It  will,  therefore,  be  discussed 
briefly  in  Appendix  A- 5. 

Student  conferences  at  Ocala  ware  remunerative 
with  respect  to  the  information  gained  in  aiding  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  final  student  interview  guide  as  well 
in  establishing  the  means  by  which  future  student  inter- 
views were  arranged  and  conducted.  The  students  interviewed 
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in  the  pilot  study  seemed,  on  the  average,  to  be  somewhat 
reserved  and  withdrawn  during  the  interviews.  The  con- 
ferences  were  somewhat  long  and  the  students  seemed  to  tire 
easily.  It  was  thought  that  in  the  future,  if  two  or  three 
students  could  be  interviewed  together,  such  tensions 
would  be  eased  somewhat  by  the  presence  of  a classmate. 

The  personal  data  collected  from  the  sample  of 
junior  college  students  at  Central  Florida  Junior  College 
revealed  that  four  of  them  lived  in  Ocala,  within  three  to 
six  miles  of  the  junior  college;  two  were  transported  from 
Inverness,  Florida,  a distance  of  32  to  36  miles;  one 
commuted  25  miles  from  Hernando,  Florida.  All  but  one 
student  lived  at  home  with  their  parents.  That  one  student 
lived  at  a boarding  house  in  Ocala.  Five  of  the  seven 
students  were  20  years  old.  The  other  two  were  19  and  22 
years  of  age.  Three  were  working  part-time  while  the  other 
four  were  not.  All,  however,  ware  full-time  students  and 
those  who  were  working  arranged  their  time  to  work  during 
off-school  hours  on  weak  days  and  Saturdays.  None  were 
working  at  a job  related  to  their  studies  at  school. 

The  main  reason  given  in  response  to  the  question, 
"what  is  your  goal  in  attending  junior  college?4*  was  that 
the  junior  college  was  close  to  "'home4*  and  this  fact  made 
the  first  two  years  of  less  financial  burden  to  their 
families.  One  student  said  in  addition  that  he  chose  the 
junior  college  for  the  small  classes  and  the  personal  con- 
tact he  would  receive.  All  but  one  expected  to  transfer  to 

a senior  institution  upon  completion  of  their  two  years'  work 
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at  the  junior  college.  The  ultimate  goals  of  two  of  these 
six  were  to  become  teachers;  another  wanted  to  become  a 
social  worker;  another  an  archaeologist;  another  wanted  to 
work  in  a business  firm;  and  the  last  student  did  not  know, 
yet,  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

vVhen  the  sample  of  students  was  asked  which  subjects 
they  liked  most  and  why,  five  of  the  seven  said  they  liked 
social  studies  courses.  One  student  stated  that  both 
courses  he  liked  most  were  social  studies  courses.  The 
names  of  the  social  studies  courses  which  were  liked  by  the 
students  were  American  Institutions  (mentioned  three  times 
by  students).  World  Civilization  (mentioned  once),  American 
Government  (mentioned  once),  and  Geography  (mentioned  once). 
Biology  was  mentioned  four  times,  English,  three  times,  and 
hygiene,  once.  The  reasons  given  fell  into  three  main  cate- 
gories: (1)  they  liked  the  teacher,  (2)  they  liked  the 

subject,  (3)  they  thought  the  course  helped  to  improve 
understanding  of  themselves.  The  responses  to  the  guestions 
asking  which  courses  ware  liked  least  and  why  were  more 
scattered  among  a variety  of  subjects.  Physical  science 
and  English  were  both  listed  twice;  the  rest--chemistry, 
logic,  government,  physical  education,  and  humanities— were 
all  only  mentioned  once.  One  student  said  there  were  none 
that  he  disliked  and  three  students  only  listed  one  course 
they  disliked.  The  reasons  given  for  their  dislike  varied 
from  "boring,"  "not  appealing,"  "don't  like  the  topic," 
to  "got  off  to  a bad  start,"  "I'm  not  an  athlete,"  and  "I 
don't  like  the  teacher." 
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Collage  activities,  clubs,  and  social  functions 
in  which  tha  student  sample  was  active  wera  as  follows: 


Student  No.  1 

Student  No.  2 
Student  No,  3 
Student  No.  4 


Student  No.  5 
3tudent  No,  6 

Student  No.  7 


--  Student  Government,  school  play. 

Phi  Theta  Kappa,  Wesleyan  Foundation. 

— Baseball  team. 

--  None. 

--  Political  Union,  Debating  Team, 

School  Play,  Literature  Discussion 
Group. 

--  None • 

— School  paper.  Decoration  Committee, 
Orientation  • 

--  Outdoor  Club,  Chorus 


There  were  no  married  students  in  the  sample  inter- 


viewed. Although  there  was  no  question  asking  about  service 
time,  one  of  the  students  volunteered  that  he  had  served  in 


the  Armed  Forces,  Such  a question  was  added  to  the  student 
personal  data  sheet  for  the  final  instrument  on  the  basis 


of  this  experience. 


To  the  last  question  appearing  on  the  personal  data 
sheet,  all  students  but  one  replied  "yes"  to  all  parts  of 
the  question.  This  question  asks,  "Would  you  say  that  your 
college  work  is  helping  you:  (a)  become  a better  citizen? 

(b)  prepare  for  a vocation?  (c)  become  a better  family 
member?  (d)  become  more  effective  in  daily  living?"  The 
student  who  replied  "no"  replied  so  to  parts  (b)  and  (c) 
of  this  question. 


/ 

f 

t 

APPENDIX  A- 5 
I'he  Pilot  Study  Data 

The  student,  responses 

Anticipating  the  need  for  a more  highly  structured 
questionnaire  in  the  student  interviews,  the  writer  had, 
out  of  his  experience  with  faculty  interviews,  drawn  up  a 
sat  of  alternatives  to  be  offered  orally  in  connection 
with  each  open-ended  question  appearing  on  the  student 
instrument. 

In  presenting  the  results  of  the  student  inter- 
views, the  following  procedure  will  be  used.  First,  the 
questions  appearing  on  the  instrument  will  be  stated; 
second,  the  alternatives  offered  to  the  student  orally 
will  follow;  finally,  the  choices  of  alternatives  and 
responses  of  the  students  will  be  given.  Following  this 
tabulation  of  student  data  gathered  in  the  pilot  study  at 
Ocala,  the  responses  of  University  of  Florida  freshmen 
study  will  be  presented. 

The  responses  of  the  students  at  Central  Florida 
Junior  College  were  as  follows: 

— Here  are  come  statements  often  made  regarding 
general  education.  Please  check  the  relative 
importance  of  each  as  it  ha3  meaning  to  you. 
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Statement 


A.  Showing  relationships  between 
subject  matter. 

B.  Exploring  and  tosting  one's 
own  ideas. 

C.  Studying  material  which  all 
educated  people  should  know. 

D.  Exploring  and  testing  ideas 
of  others. 

E • Surveying  the  main  areas  of 
knowledge . 

F.  Identifyingf  studying,  and 
discussing  important  personal, 
family,  and  social  problems. 

G.  Taking  introductory  courses  to 
the  different  fields  of 
knowledge • 

H.  Develop  skills  used  in  cop- 
ing with  daily  tasks, 

I . Learning  how  to  speak  and 
write  clearly. 


Total  number  of 
students  rating 
statement 

*1  2 3 4 5 


3 2 11 

5 11 

5 11 

5 2 

5 11 

4 12 

4 2 1 

2 2 2 
4 3 


J.  Learning  how  to  read  and 
listen  with  understanding. 

K.  Understanding  science  as  a 
way  of  working. 

L.  Develop  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  natural 
surroundings . 

M.  Developing  skills  needed  for 
chosen  job. 

N . Develop  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  man's 
creat ions • 


5 2 

2 3 2 

3 3 1 

5 11 

3 3 1 


1-vory  important;  2-above  average  in  importance; 
3-of  average  importance;  4-balow  average  in  importance; 
5-not  very  important. 
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Statement 


Total  number  of 
students  rating 


*1 

2 3 4 5 

t 

**• 

0.  Develop  a sound  set  of 
moral  values. 

3 

112 

P.  Learning  wise  uses  of 
leisure  time. 

2 

2 2 1 

Q.  Develop  under standings  of 
good  mental  and  physical 
health  habits. 

2 

* 

2 2 1 

* 

R.  Increasing  understanding  of 
privileges  and  obligations 
of  good  citizenship. 

t 

4 

2 1 

S.  Develop  ability  to  exert 
self-direction. 

5 

2 

should  be  developed?  Explain. 

Alternatives  offered  orally 

Number  of 
students  select- 
ing alternative^- 

A.  All  students  should  survey 
the  main  areas  of  knowledge. 

2 

B.  All  students  should  select 
electives  within  areas. 

6 

C.  There  should  be  different 

programs  to  suit  different  needs 

• 

0 

D.  There  should  be  complete  freedom 
for  all  students  in  planning 
their  own  program. 

3 

E.  Other:  Should  consider  the 

students'  needs  and  plan  ac- 
’ cordingly. 

1 

1-very  important;  2-above  average  in  importance; 
3-of  average  importance ; 4-below  average  in  importance* 
5-not  very  important. 

^•Students  were  allowed  to  select  as  many  alterna- 
tives as  they  liked. 
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Question  2 3- -What  part  do  you  think  the  college  administra- 
tors should  take  in  the  planning  of  a general 
education  program?  Explain. 


Alternatives  offered  orally 

A.  They  have  had  the  experience 
and  should  do  it  all. 

B.  They  should  provide  leader- 
ship, but  consider  faculty 
recommendations • 

C.  They  should  survey  the  needs 
of  the  community  and  students, 
and  plan  accordingly. 


Number  of 
students  select- 
ing  alternative 


0 


4 


4 


D.  They  should  allow  the  students 
to  participate  in  planning 
through  the  student  government.  1 


Question  24- -How  important  do  you  think  it  is  for  the 

teachers  to  help  in  planning  the  general  edu- 
cation program?  Explain. 


Number  of 
students  salect- 

Altematives  offered  orally  ing  alternative 

A.  Teachers  should  only  be  able 

to  recommend;  tha  administration 
should  do  all  the  planning.  1 

B.  Teachers  should  plan  the  program 

cooperatively  with  the  students 
and  each  other;  than  make  recom- 
mendations. 3 

Cm  Teachers  should  let  the  adminis- 
trators handle  it.  2 

D.  Teachers  and  administrators  should 

work  together  in  planning.  0 

E • Teachers  and  administrators  and 
students  should  work  together  in 
planning,  4 
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yueation  25--iow  important  do  you  think  it  is  for  students 
to  help  plan  the  general  education  program? 
Explain. 


Alternatives  offered  orally 


Number  of 
students  select- 
inq  alternative 


A,  Planning  and  decisions  should 
be  left  entirely  up  to  the 
faculty. 

B.  Planning  andcfecisions  should  be 
left  up  to  the  faculty  but 
students 9 needs  should  be  con- 
sidered. 


C.  Decisions  should  be  left  up  to 
the  faculty  but  students  should 
help  in  the  planning.  4 


D.  Students  should  help  in  the 

planning  anddecision-making.  1 


Question  2 6- -How  important  do  you  think  community  opinion 
and  participation  is  in  planning  the  oeneral 
education  program?  Explain. 


Number  of 

...  . . __  . students  select- 

A-4-terna lives  offered  orally  inq  alternative 

A,  Planning  should  come  entirely 

from  within  the  college.  0 

B,  Planning  should  come  from  within 

the  college,  but  community  needs 
should  be  considered.  6 

C,  inal  decisions  should  come  from 

within  the  college,  but  community 
organizations  should  help  plan.  2 

D,  There  should  be  a community  survey 

to  establish  needs.  ^ 2 
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Question 27--Do  you  think  tha  courses  which  are  part  of  the 

general  education  program  should  be  closely 
intarrelated?  Explain. 


Alt  ematives  offered  orally 

A,  There  should  be  cooperative 
planning  of  the  faculty  in 
which  special  effort  is  made  to 
interrelate  the  courses. 

B.  Courses  should  be  planned  de- 

partmantally  and  interrelationships 
made  as  often  as  possible.  4 

C.  Courses  should  be  planned  depart - 

mentally  and  interrelationships 
should  come  out  of  classroom  ex- 
periences. 2 

D,  Pure  knowledge  should  be  stressed 
and  interrelationships  should  be 

left  up  to  the  student,  0 

Question  28  of  Appendix  C^-  was  administered  in  six 
parts--one  part  for  each  area  of  study  listed.  The  data 
here  presented  will  give  the  average  rating  of  each  area. 
The  rating  scale  was  on  a five-point  scale  from  "1.  Course 
achieves  this  objective  to  a high  degree,"  to  "5.  Course 
achieves  this  objective  hardly  at  all," 


Number  of 
students  select- 
ing  alternative 


2 


^For  complete  question. 


refer  to  Appendix  C. 
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„ . , Average  rating  of  courses 

Objectives  in  area1 


A. 

Increases  understanding 
of  rights  and  duties  as 
good  citizens. 

3.1  4.2 

5.0 

4.6 

1.0 

3.3 

B. 

Develops  a sound  set  of 
moral  values. 

3.1  3.6 

4.1 

4.9 

2.6 

3.5 

C. 

Aids  in  expression  of 
own  thoughts. 

1.4  2.8 

4.1 

3.8 

2.6 

3.5 

D. 

Develops  under standing 
of  others'  opinions. 

1*5  2.8 

4.0 

4.3 

1.6 

3.0 

E. 

Develops  greater  skill 
in  mathematics  used  in 
every  day  living. 

4.6s  4.8 

3.0 

1.3 

4.3 

4.5 

F. 

Increases  ability  of 
critical  analysis. 

1.7  2.4 

3.7 

2.6 

2.9 

4.0 

G • 

Increases  understand- 
ing of  cultural  heri- 
tage. 

2.4  3.2 

3.4 

4.6 

1.3 

4.5 

H. 

Increases  understand- 
ing of  environment. 

3.0  3.0 

1.4 

4.3 

1.1 

4.2 

I. 

Aids  in  maintaining 
physical  and  mental 
health. 

4.1  4.0 

2.7 

4.1 

3.1 

1.8 

J. 

Helps  personal  and  social 
development . 

3.6  3.0 

3.3 

3.6 

2.2 

2.5 

K. 

Aids  in  understanding 
of  satisfactory  home  and 
family  life. 

3.9  4.4 

4.0 

4.3 

3.1 

4.2 

L. 

Increases  vocation 
satisfaction. 

1.8  2.6 

4.0 

2.4 

2.0 

4.2 

M. 

Provides  time  to 
participate  in  creative 
activity. 

3.7  1.8 

3.7 

3.3 

2.6 

3.2 

=communicat ions , H=humanities.  S^science. 

II mathematics,  S3=social  studies,  PE*physical  education 

• 

C 

H 

3 

M 

33  PE 
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Question  29— How  important  do  you  think  objectives,  such  as 
those  listed  in  question  28.  are  for  higher 
education? 


Number  of 
students  select- 
inq  alternative 


Alternatives  offered  orally 

A.  These  kinds  of  objectives 

pertain  only  to  lower  grades,  0 

3,  Some  of  these  objectives  are 
important,  but  increased 
knowledge  is  the  main  purpose 
of  the  junior  college,  0 

C , Increased  knowledge  is  only 
important  when  it  can  fulfill 

some  of  these  objectives,  1 

D,  These  are  the  main  objectives 

of  all  education.  2 

£•  Other:  Education  is  mainly  for 

effective  living,  1 

Question  30- -How  do  you  think  the  general  education  program 
here  at  this  college  can  be  improved? 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 


Alternatives  offered  orally 
Add  more  courses,  such  as 


Improve  the  guidance  program. 

Increase  the  interrelationships 
between  areas. 

Make  work  more  related  to 
daily  living. 

Allow  students  more  freedom  in 
choosing  courses  on  the  program. 

Take  out  such  courses  as 


Number  of 
students  salect- 
ing  alternative 

0 

1 


2 

0 


Homogeneous  grouping  by  ability 
groups. 

Other:  Students  should  be  allowed 

to  voice  opinions  more. 
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Quasi ion  31--«hat  are  sons  of  the  things  which  seam  to  you 
to  prevent  the  changing  or  Improving  of  tha 
general  aducation  program  here  at  this  college? 

Number  of 
students  select - 

Alternatives  offered  orally  ing  alternative 

A.  Inadequate  financing.  1 

B.  Four-year  college  transfer 

requiramen  t s • 0 

C.  Abilities  of  the  faculty  are 

limited.  0 

D.  Abilities  of  the  students  are 

limited.  0 

E.  Certification  requirements.  0 

* 

F.  Lack  of  cooperative  planning.  1 

♦ 

G.  Other:  Laws  governing  the 

operation  of  schools.  1 

Teachers  not  willing  to  listen.  1 

Que st ion  32- -How  do  you  think  the  general  education  program 
here  at  this  collage  should  be  evaluated? 

How  often  do  you  think  it  should  be  evaluated? 

Number  of 
students  select- 

ftl.tamativas  offered  orally  ing  alternative 

A.  Some  outside,  objective  agency 

should  evaluate  the  program.  0 

»•  s-  f 

B.  The  faculty  should  evaluate  its 

own  program,  0 

C.  The  faculty  should  seek  students' 

evaluation.  1 

D.  The  faculty  should  make  a study 

of  the  school's  graduates.  0 

E.  The  evaluation  should  be  a co- 

operative effort  of  the  total 
faculty,  students,  and  community.  0 

F . All  of  the  above  are  important  ■ 


3 
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Question  33 — Now  rate  each  of  the  areas  of  general  edu- 
cation with  regard  to  how  you  think  the 
students  usually  feel. 

Number  of 
students  rating 
each  area1 

C H S M S3  PE 


2 1 « 3 

2 1 

1 1 

1 2 12 

1 

i 

conducted  on 

* « 

the  campus  at  the  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida, 
for  the  following  reasons.  First,  the  writer  realized  that 
the  open-ended  questions,  as  originally  designed,  had  never 
actually  been  tried  out  nor  had  the  clarity  of  these  questions 
been  determined.  Furthermore,  the  hypothesis  that  a highly 
structured  interview  guide  was  more  desirable  for  student 
responses  had  not  been  tested.  Second,  the  writer  recognized 
that  the  last  five  questions  of  the  student  indrument  had  not 

^communications,  inhumanities,  S«science, 
M=mathematics,  SS=social  studies,  PE=physical  education. 


M*ng  alternatives  offered 


A.  Students  sea  little  value  to 
what  is  going  on  and  do  just 
enough  to  get  by. 

B.  Students  recognise  the  teach- 
ers' goals,  accept  them  as 
good,  and  work  toward  them. 

C . Students  have  a minor  role  in 
determining  the  goals  and 
processes  governing  the  class 
activity. 

D.  Students  and  teachers  together 
assume  responsibility  for 
determining  goals  and  the 
processes  for  achieving  them. 

E.  Students  assume  the  major 
responsibilities  for  determin- 
ing goals,  processes,  and 
evaluation. 

A second  phase  of  student  pilot  was 
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bean  adequately  tested.  Lastly,  the  writer  wanted  to  check 
the  alternatives  offered  orally  in  the  first  phase  against 
open-ended  responses  obtained  in  the  unstructured  inter- 
view guide . 

The  students  involved  in  this  study  were  also 
volunteers,  as  were  those  at  Central  Florida  Junior  College, 
and  were  selected  at  random  from  a comparative  grade  level 
to  that  of  the  junior  college  sample.  Due  to  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  this  study,  i.e.,  refinement  and  clarification  of 
open-ended  questions,  and  due  to  the  longevity  of  the 
interviews  in  Ocala,  questions  1 through  20  and  questions 
28  and  33  were  omitted.  Consequently,  the  responses  to 
questions  21  through  27  and  29  through  32  will  be  presented 
here.  Although  question  21  i3  not  an  open-ended  question, 
it  was  included  in  this  trial  in  order  that  the  students 
being  interviewed  be  able  to  have  their  thinking  directed 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  other  respondents. 
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Question  21- -Hare  are  some  statements  often  made  regarding 
general  education.  Please  check  the  relative 
importance  of  each  as  it  has  meaning  for  you. 


Statement 


Total  number  of 
students  rating 
statement 

*1  2 3 4 5 


A.  Showing  relationships  between 

subject  matter.  3 3 


1 


B.  Exploring  and  testing  one's 
own  ideas • 

C.  Studying  material  which  all 
educated  people  should  know. 

D.  Exploring  and  testing  ideas 
of  others. 


12  2 2 
4 3 

13  2 1 


E • Surveying  the  main  areas  of 
knowledge • 


13  2 1 


F.  Identifying^  studying,  and 

discussing  important  personal, 

family,  and  social  problems.  2221 


G.  Taking  introductory  courses  to 
the  different  fields  of 

knowledge • 331 


H.  Develop  skills  used  in 
coping  with  daily  tasks. 


12  3 1 


1.  Learning  how  to  speak  and 
write  clearly. 

J • Learning  how  to  read  and 
listen  with  understanding. 

K.  Understanding  science  as  a 
way  of  working. 

L.  Develop  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  natural 
surroundings . 


5 1 1 

5 1 1 

3 12  1 

3 2 2 


M.  Developing  skills  needed 

for  chosen  job.  2 311 


* 

l-vary  important;  2-abova  average  in  importance; 
3-of  average  importance;  4-below  average  in  importance; 
5-not  very  Important. 
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Statement 


N,  Develop  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  man's 
creations# 

0#  Develop  a sound  set  of 
moral  values. 


Total  number  of 
students  rating 
statement 

*1  2 3 4 5 


2 2 2 1 
3 3 1 


P#  Learning  wise  uses  of 
leisure  time. 

Q.  Develop  understandings  of 
good  mental  and  physical 
health  habits. 

R.  Increasing  understanding  of 
privileges  and  obligations 
of  good  citizenship. 


3 1 2 1 

2 2 2 1 


2 4 1 


S.  Develop  ability  to  exert 

self-direction.  2 4 1 

s t ion  2 2 - -H ow  do  you  think  a general  education  program 
should  be  developed?  Explain. 


Responses ; 

A.  A wide  range  of  subjects  should  be  offered  in 
these  areas--physical  science,  social  science, 
humanities,  communications,  and  mathematics. 

B . The  student  should  be  allowed  to  esqplore  his 
potentials  in  many  different  areas. 

C.  I like  the  plan  at  this  University,  but  in 
practice  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on 
memorization. 


D,  Through  a directive  program  with  introduction 
to  a great  many  fields. 

E.  By  introducing  the  student  to  different  subject 
matter  areas. 


£ 

l-very  important;  2-above  average  in  Importance; 
3-of  average  importance;  4 -be low  average  in  importance; 
5-not  very  Important. 
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Responses : 

F.  Set  up  a system  for  teaching  reading,  speak- 
ing, writing,  and  the  understanding  of  social 
norms.  Basic  math  and  science  should  be 
included, 

G.  The  present  curriculum  is  good  except  one  or 
two  courses  which  should  be  revised. 

Question  2 3- -What  part  do  you  think  the  college  adminis- 
trators should  take  in  the  planning  of  a 
general  education  program?  Explain. 

Responses : 

A.  They  should  set  the  courses  to  be  taken  in 
each  area. 

B.  Theirs  is  the  task  of  establishing  administra- 
tive policies  to  carry  out  the  program.  This 
program  is  planned  by  the  academicians. 

C.  They  should  do  it.  They  are  bast  qualified 
for  the  job. 

D.  They  should  establish  a large  curriculum  with 
effective  instructors. 

E.  They  should  determine  relevant  material  and 
see  that  the  student  is  kept  busy  all  the  time. 

F.  They  should  leave  it  up  to  the  professors. 

G.  They  should  have  a large  part  in  the  planning. 

Question  24- -How  important  do  you  think  it  is  for  the 

teachers  to  help  in  planning  the  general  edu- 
cation program?  Explain. 

Re sponse  s t 

A.  The  teachers  should  set  the  standards  for 
the  class. 

D.  Due  to  their  training  and  experience  they 
should  do  all  the  planning. 

C.  Same  as  answer  to  question  23. 

D.  They  are  closer  to  the  material  and  the  student. 
They  should  do  it. 


Responses ; 
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E.  Very  important.  Since  they  do  the  teaching 
they  should  have  part  in  the  planning. 

F.  Most  important  since  they  have  direct  contact 
with  students. 

G.  Very  important.  See  question  23. 

Qu£stion__25--How  Important  do  you  think  it  is  for  students 
to  help  plan  the  general  education  program? 
Explain . 

Responses i 

A.  I don't  know  enough  about  it  to  help  plan. 

3.  I think  it  is  Important  for  them  who  taka 
the  courses. 

C.  Not  important  at  all.  They  don't  know  enough 
about  it. 

D.  Their  opinions  should  be  heard,  but  that's  all. 

E.  Not  important,  they  are  only  students  and 
came  to  learn. 

F.  Very  important,  they  are  the  ones  who  will 
be  subjected  to  it. 

G.  Not  very  important. 

Question  ,26- -How  important  do  you  think  community  opinion 
and  participation  is  in  planning  the  general 
education  program?  Explain. 

Responses  : 

A.  I think  it  is  of  no  importance. 

B.  No  opinion. 

C.  Not  important,  in  fact,  it  could  be  detrimental. 

D.  It '3  important  because  they  finance  the  schools 
through  taxes. 

E.  The  community  as  a whole  doesn't  qualify.  They 
should  leave  it  to  people  who  are  trained. 

F.  I don't  see  any  way  the  community  can  help. 

G.  Community  opinion  has  little  influence  on  my  wants. 
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Question  27 — Do  you  think  the  courses  which  are  part  of  the 
general  education  program  should  be  closely 
interrelated?  Explain. 

Responses : 

A.  Certainly;  no  part  of  life  is  isolated  from 
another  part. 

B.  Yes;  this  helps  the  student  learn  more  easily. 

C.  Not  necessarily;  it's  just  as  good  to  take  a 
few  stabs  in  specialized  directions  and  let 
the  student  relate  things  himself. 

D.  Yes,  so  knowledge  gained  can  be  readily  applied. 

E.  Yes,  correlation  is  a good  way  of  learning. 

Whan  relationships  are  known,  it  is  easier 
to  understand. 

F.  In  practical  use,  the  knowledge  learned  in 
general  education  i3  quite  interrelated.  I 
think  it  should  be  taught  that  way. 

G.  No  opinion. 

Question  29- -How  Important  do  you  think  objectives,  such 
as  those  listed  in  question  28,  are  for 
higher  education? 

Responses : 

A.  They  are  Important,  especially  C,  F,  and  J. 

• ... 

B.  Quite  important,  especially  C,  D,  F,  and  G. 

C.  No  comment. 

D.  I think  the  first  four  and  the  last  are 

most  important. 

• 0 

S.  J,  K,  and  L are  important. 

F . All  are  Important • 

G,  All  are  Important, 


Question  30- -How  do  you  think  the  general  education  program 
here  at  this  college  can  be  improved? 

Responses  i 

A.  I think  it  is  satisfactory. 

B.  Need  more  emphasis  on  critical  analysis. 

C . What  is  needed  is  a staff  of  open-minded 
intelligent  people. 

D.  A higher  level  of  instruction  is  needed. 

H.  No. 

F.  I consider  this  program  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

G.  All  courses  need  revision. 

Question  31 --What  are  some  things  which  seem  to  you  to  pre- 
vent the  changing  or  improving  of  the  general 
education  program  here  at  this  college? 

Responses : 

A.  None. 

B.  Emphasis  on  "knowing  what"  and  "knowing  how." 

Not  enough  emphasis  on  "knowing  why." 

C.  The  character  of  the  State  officials  who  make 
the  laws. 

D.  I don't  know. 

E.  I am  not  wall  enough  informed. 

F . No  answer. 

G.  Federal  land-grant  laws  making  ROTC  mandatory. 
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Question  32--<i.Iow  do  you  think  the  general  education  program 
here  at  this  college  should  be  evaluated? 

How  often  do  you  think  it  should  be  evaluated? 

Responses : 

A.  It  should  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  an 
examination  required  of  all  students  going 
into  upper  division. 

B.  It  should  be  done  on  the  basis  of  one 
examination  which  is  given  at  all  four-year 
institutions. 

C.  It  should  be  evaluated  as  often  as  possible; 
this  stirs  things  up  and  brings  in  new  ideas. 

D.  By  student  evaluation  and  the  graduates' 
success • 

B . A check  should  be  made  every  year,  and  this 
should  be  done  according  to  the  success  it 
makes  in  teaching  the  students  its  objectives. 

I think  it  should  be  compared  with  other 
programs  that  are  similar  by  an  evaluation 
test  of  basic  structure. 

G,  I don't  think  I'm  in  a position  to  say* 


APPENDIX  B 


The  Faculty  Instrument 


Faculty  information  sheet 


Interview  No. 


1.  Position  held  at  college 


and  activities  sponsored.  

2.  Age  group  (a)  20  - 29  (c)  40  - 49  (e)  60  or  over 

(b)  30  - 39  (d)  50  - 59  


3.  Place 

of  birth. 

4.  Marital  status. 

5.  Number  dependents 

Children 

Other 

6.  Educational  experience: 

(a) 

Public  school 

(s) 

Years 

(b) 

Grade  level  or 

subject  (s) 

(c) 

Admin is  t rat ion 

(d) 

Junior  College 

Capacity 

Years 

(e) 

Senior  college 

Capacity 

Years 

<f) 

Other 

Capacity 

Years 

7.  Non-educational  working  experience  (specify  what  and 
how  long): 
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8,  Educational  preparation: 


Degree 

Institution  Date  Major  Minor 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

9*  Professional  organizations. 
10.  Community  organizations. 
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Faculty  interview  guide 


1*  What  does  the  concept  of  "general  education*  mean  to  you? 

2,  On  what  basis  should  a general  education  program  at  a 
junior  college  be  planned? 

(a)  In  general 

(b)  Should  a terminal  program  differ  from  a transfer 
program? 


3.  What  part  do  you  think  the  administration  should  take  in 
the  over-all  planning  of  the  program? 


4.  How  Important  do  you  think  faculty  planning  is? 


5.  How  Important  do  you  think  the  student's  opinion  is? 


6.  How  important  do  you  think  the  community  opinion  is? 


7,  In  what  specific  ways  are  the  various  areas  of  your 
program  interrelated? 
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-low  do  you  think  these  various  areas  contribute  to  a 
student's  becoming  a more  effective  person,  or 
enhancing  social  citizenship,  or  vocational  satis- 
faction? 


How  important  are  such  objectives  (i.e.,  social  citi- 
zenship, personal  effectiveness,  and  vocational 
satisfaction)  in  higher  education? 


How  ao  you  think  the  program  at  this  college  could  b^ 
improved? 


what  do  you  3ea  as  deterrent  forces  which  would  prevent 
improvement  of  the  program? 


How  do  you  think  the  program  should  be  evaluated? 


How  often  do  you  think  it  should  be  evaluated? 


methods  in  a general  education  course 
differ  from  teaching  methods  in  a special  education 
course? 


APPENDIX  C 


The  Student  Instrument 


Student  information 

Interview  No. 


A study  is  now  under  way  to  help  clarify  the  nature 
and  objectives  of  general  education  at  the  junior  college 
level.  This  questionnaire  is  part  of  that  study.  In  the 
questionnaire  you  will  be  asked  some  questions  regarding 
your  personal  history  and  other  questions  seeking  your 
opinion  and  evaluation  of  the  general  education  program  of 
this  college.  All  information  and  opinions  expressed  by 
you  will  be  kept  confidential  by  code  number. 

1.  Present  address  (if  changed  recently)  ______ 

2.  Approximate  distance  from  school  _______  miles. 

3.  Are  you  living  with  your  parents?  Yes  No (check  one) 

If  no,  explain  __________ _________________________ 

4.  Date  of  birth.  Mo.  Day  Year  .5. Sex  M F 

6.  Do  you  work  part-time  while  attending  college?  Yes No__ 

7.  Is  this  work  done:  after  school? before  school? 

at  night? weekends?  vacations?  

8.  Is  your  work  at  college  related  to  yuur  part-time  work? 


Yes  No 

9.  Explain  briefly  the  nature  of  your  part-time  work. 


10.  What  is  your  goal  in  attending  junior  college? 


11.  Why  did  you  choose  this  particular  college? 
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12.  Why  did  you  not  choosa  a univarsity?  

13.  What  do  you  eventually  want  to  do  whan  you  gat  out  of 
collage? 

14.  What  two  subjects  have  you  liked  most  in  collage? 


15. 

Why  did  you  like  thase? 

16. 

What  two  subjects  did  you  like  least 

in  collage? 

17. 

Why  did  you  not  like  these? 

18. 

In  what  other  school  activities  hava 
other  than  class? 

i 

you  participated. 

19. 

Are  you  married?  Yes  No  

How  many  dependents? 

20. 

Would  you  say  that  your  college  work  is  helping  you 
become  a better  citizen? 

prepare  for  a vocation?  ______  become  a batter  family 

mamba r?  ______  become  more  aff active  in  daily  living? 


Student  interview  guide 
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21  • Hera  are  some  statements  often  made  regarding  general 
education.  Please  check  the  relative  importance  of 
each  as  it  has  meaning  for  you. 


STATEMENT 


* 1 2 3 4 5 


A,  showing  relationships  between 
subject  matter, 

B,  exploring  and  testing  one's 
own  ideas. 

C,  studying  material  which  all 
educated  people  should  know, 

D,  exploring  and  testing  ideas 
of  others, 

E • surveying  the  main  areas  of 
knowledge • 

F,  identifying-  studying,  and 
discussing  important  personal, 
family,  and  social  problems, 

G,  taking  introductory  courses  to 
the  different  fields  of 
knowledge . 

H,  develop  skills  used  in  coping 
with  daily  tasks. 

I,  learning  how  to  speak  and 
write  clearly. 


J . learning  how  to  read  and 
listen  with  understanding. 

K.  understanding  science  as  a 
way  of  working. 

L.  develop  appreciation  and 

understanding  of  natural  surround- 
ings . 

M.  developing  skills  needed  for 
chosen  job. 


*1.  very  important;  2.  above  average  in  importance;  3.  of 
average  importance;  4.  below  average  in  importance;  5.  not 
very  important. 


STATEMENT 
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* 1 2 3 4 5 


N • develop  app re c ia t ion  and  unde r - 
standing  of  nan's  creations. 

O.  develop  a sound  set  of  moral 
values. 

P.  learning  wise  uses  of  leisure 
time. 

Q.  develop  understandings  of  good 
mental  and  physical  health 
habits. 

R.  Increasing  understanding  of 
privileges  and  obligations  of 
good  citizenship, 

S.  develop  ability  to  exert  self- 
direction  . 


*1.  very  important;  2.  above  average  in  importance;  3.  of 
average  Importance;  4.  below  average  in  Importance;  5.  not 
very  Important. 

22.  How  do  you  think  a general  education  program  should  be 
developed?  Explain. 


23.  What  part  do  you  think  the  college  administrators  should 
take  in  the  planning  of  a general  education  program? 
Explain • 


24.  How  important  do  you  think  it  is  for  the  teachers  to 
help  in  planning  the  general  education  program?  Ex- 
plain. 
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25.  How  important  do  you  think  it  is  for  students  to  help 
plan  the  general  education  program?  Explain. 


26.  How  important  do  you  think  community  opinion  and 
participation  is  in  planning  the  general  education 
program?  Explain . 


27.  Do  you  think  the  courses  which  are  part  of  the  general 
education  program  should  be  closely  interrelated? 
Explain . 


**28.  The  following  areas  of  study  are  usually  included  in 
important  parts  of  most  general  education  programs 
in  Florida's  community  junior  colleges: 

(a)  Communications— reading,  writing,  speaking, 
listening 

(b)  Humanities — art,  music,  literature,  philosophy 

(c)  Science --physical  science,  biological  science 

(d)  Mathematics— arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry 

(e)  Social  Science— history,  economics,  government 

(f)  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Please  rate  each  of  these  areas  of  study  according  to 
the  following  objectives. 


**NOTE  : The  Student  Instrument  as  it  was  administered 

in  the  pilot  study  contained  six  pages 
identical  to  this  one --one  page  to  rate  each 
area  separately. 
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(Course  Title) 


OBJECTIVES 

i 

A.  increases  understanding  of  rights 
and  duties  of  good  citizens. 

B.  develops  a sound  set  of  moral 
values, 

C.  aids  in  expression  of  own 

thoughts. 

» ' ‘ • . 

D.  develops  tinderstanding  of 
others'  opinions. 

E . develops  greater  skill  in 
mathematics  used  in  every  day 
living. 

F . increases  ability  of  critical 
analysis. 

G • increases  understanding  of 
cultural  heritage. 

H.  increases  understanding  of 
environment • 

X.  aids  in  maintaining  physical 
and  mental  health. 

J ■ helps  personal  and  social 
development . 

K.  aids  in  understanding  of 
satisfactory  home  and  family 
life. 

L.  increases  vocation  satisfaction. 

M.  provides  time  to  participate  in 
creative  activity. 


3 4 


1.  Course  achieves  this  objective  to  a high  degree. 

2.  Course  achieves  this  objective  to  an  above  average 

degree • 

3.  Course  achieves  this  objective  to  an  about  average 

degree • 

4.  Course  achieves  this  objective  to  a below  average 
degree • 

5.  Course  achieves  this  objective  hardly  at  all. 
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29.  How  important  do  you  think  objective^  such  as  those 

listed  in  question  number  28,  are  for  higher  education? 


30.  How  do  you  think  the  general  education  program  here  at 
this  college  can  be  Improved? 


31.  tfhat  are  some  of  the  things  which  seem  to  you  to  prevent 
the  changing  or  Improving  of  the  general  education 
program  here  at  this  college? 


32.  How  do  you  think  the  general  education  program  here  at 
this  college  should  be  evaluated?  How  often  do  you 
think  it  should  be  evaluated? 


33.  Now  rate  each  of  the  areas  of  general  education  with 
regard  to  how  you  think  the  students  usually  feel  or 
the  way  they  act  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


Students  see  little  value  to 
what  is  going  on  and  do  just 
enough  to  get  by. 

Students  recognize  the  teachers' 
goals,  accept,  them  as  good,  and 
work  toward  them. 

Students  have  a minor  role  in 
determining  the  goals  and  pro- 
cesses governing  the  class 
activity. 

Students  and  teachers  together 
assume  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing goals  and  the  processes  for 
achieving  them. 

Students  assume  the  major  res- 
ponsibilities for  determining 
goals,  processes,  and  evaluation. 


4 5 6 


*1-  Communications,  2.  Humanities,  3.  Science,  4.  Mathe- 
matics, 5.  Social  Science,  6.  Health  and  Physical  Education 


APPENDIX  D 


Final  Interview  Guide 

t 


Number  

I 

A study  is  now  under  way  to  help  clarify  the  nature 
and  objectives  of  general  education  at  the  junior  college 
level.  This  questionnaire  is  part  of  that  study.  In  the 
questionnaire  you  will  be  asked  some  questions  regarding 
your  personal  history  and  other  questions  seeking  your 
opinion  and  evaluation  of  the  general  education  program  of 
this  collage.  All  information  and  opinions  expressed  by 
you  will  be  kept  confidential  by  coda  number, 

PERSONAL  INFORMATION  FOR  FACULTY 

8 

1,  Position  held  at  college  

and  activities  sponsored  

2.  Age  group  (a)  20  - 29 (c)  40  - 49  (e ) 60  or  over 

(b)  30  - 39  (d)  50  * 59  

3.  Place  of  Birth 

4,  Marital  Status  

5.  Number  dependants  _______  Children  _______  Other  _____ 

6,  Educational  Experience : 


(a)  Public  School  (s) 

Years 

(b) 

Grade  level  or  subject 

(s) 

(c) 

Administration 

(d) 

Junior  College 

Capacity 

Years 

(e) 

Senior  College 

Capacity 

Years 

(f) 

Other 

Capacity 

Years 

7,  Non -educational  working  experience  (specify  what  and  how 
long) : 
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8. 


Educational  Preparation: 

Degree  Institution  Date  Major  Minor 

(a)  _____ 


(b) 

(c) 


9.  Professional  organizations 
10.  Community  organizations 
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Number  

A study  is  now  under  way  to  help  clarify  the  nature 
and  objectives  of  general  education  at  the  junior  college 
level.  This  questionnaire  is  part  of  that  study.  In  the 
questionnaire  you  will  be  asked  some  questions  regarding  your 
personal  history  and  other  questions  seeking  your  opinion  and 
evaluation  of  the  general  education  program  of  this  college. 

All  information  and  opinions  expressed  by  you  will  be  kept 
confidential  by  code  number. 

PERSONAL  INFORMATION  FOR  STUDENTS 

1.  Present  address  (if  changed  recently) 

2.  Approximate  distance  from  school  miles. 

3.  Are  you  living  with  your  parents?  Yes No (check  one) 

If  no,  explain  

4.  Date  of  birth.  Mo.  Day  Year  

5.  Sex.  M F 

6.  Do  you  work  part-time  while  attending  college?  Yes No 

If  yes,  is  this  work  done t after  school? 

before  school? at  night? 

week  ends?  vacations? 

7.  What  is  your  goal  in  attending  junior  college?  

8.  Why  did  you  choose  this  particular  college?  

9.  What  two  subjects  have  you  liked  most  in  college? 


10.  Why  did  you  like  these?  

11.  What  two  subjects  have  you  liked  least  in  college? 


12.  Why  did  you  not  like  these?  

13.  In  what  other  school  activities  have  you  participated 

other  than  class? 
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14,  Are  you  married?  Yes  No  If  yes,  are  there  any 

children?  

15,  Are  you  a veteran?  Yes No  If  yes,  what  branch 

of  the  service?  How  many  years? 
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1.  Hare  are  soma  statements  often  made  regarding  the  purposes 
of  general  education.  Place  a "1"  by  all  those  which  you 
think  are  most  important.  Place  a "2"  by  those  of  average 
importance.  Place  a w3"  by  those  which  you  think  are 
least  important • 

A*  Study  the  great  classics  which  all  educated  people 

should  know. 

3*  Take  introductory  course  to  different  fields  of 

knowledge • 

9 • Survey  the  various  areas  of  each  major  field. 

P*  Interrelate  the  various  major  fields. 

2*  Explore  and  test  one's  own  ideas  and  the  ideas  of 

others. 

F • Identify,  study,  and  discuss  personal  and  social 

problems, 

G • Develop  skills  needed  for  chosen  vocation. 

Develop  skills  used  in  coping  with  daily  routine. 

,1*  Learn  to  speak  and  write  clearly. 

. .. J • Learn  to  read  and  listen  with  understanding. 

Understand  how  to  identify  and  solve  personal  problems. 

L . Develop  understanding  and  appreciation  of  natural 

surroundings . 

M.  Develop  appreciation  of  man's  creativity, 

N . Develop  a sound  set  of  moral  values, 

P»  Learn  wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

A*  Increase  understanding  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 

effective  citizenship. 

Develop  an  understanding  of  good  health  habits. 

R»  Develop  ability  to  exert  self-direction. 

S.  Provide  a common  core  of  learnings  for  all  people. 

T.  Gain  under standing  of  our  nation  and  its  place  in 

the  world  today. 

Add  any  statements  you  think  are 
important  and  not  covered  above. 
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IX.  The  following  are  five  main  approaches  used  in 

developing  a general  education  program.  Check  tha 

most  appropriate  statement. 

A.  There  exists  a body  of  knowledge  valid  under 

all  circumstances  and  mastery  of  these  truths 
constitutes  the  core  of  any  educational  program. 

B.  All  students  should  taka  introductory  courses  to 
certain  areas  as  if  they  were  going  to  specialize 
in  those  areas. 

C.  Students  should  take  courses  which  survey  many 

sub-areas  within  a main  subject  field. 

D.  There  should  be  special  amphasis  placed  upon 

interrelating  the  subject  fields  with  each 
other. 

E . Tha  main  emphasis  in  planning  should  be 

functional  in  real  life  situations. 

F.  Others  ____________ 


III • To  what  degree  should  the  student  be  free  to  plan  his 

own  program?  Check  the  most  appropriate  statement. 

A.  There  should  be  one  unified  general  education 

program  for  all  students  consisting  of  common 
learnings  essential  to  all  effective  citizens. 

B.  The  general  education  program  should  be 

planned  strictly  for  its  transferability  to 
upper  division. 

C.  There  should  be  required  areas  within  which 

the  student  may  select  alternatives  according 
to  his  individual  interests. 

_ P*  There  should  be  different  required  general 

education  programs  to  suit  different  needs 
of  the  students. 

E.  There  should  be  complete  freedom  for  the 

student  to  select  all  the  courses  on  his 
program. 

F,  Other: 
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IV.  what  part  should  administrators  play  in  planning  the 

general  education  program?  Check  the  most  appropriate 

statement . 

A,  They  should  do  all  the  planning  and  make  all 

the  decisions, 

B • should  provide  leadership  and  make  all 

decisions,  but  faculty  should  be  in  on  the 
planning, 

P • They  should  provide  leadership  and  make  all 

decisions,  but  faculty  and  students  should 
help  with  the  planning. 

— — — * They  should  provide  leadership  and  coordination, 
bur.  the  faculty  should  do  the  planning  and  make 
the  decisions. 

■.mi * Th^y  should  provide  leadership  and  coordination, 
but  the  faculty  and  students  plan  and  implement. 

F.  Other i 


V.  uhat  part  should,  the  teachers  play  in  planning  the 

Om  )idl  0d.ucQ.tion  program?  Check  tii9  most  appropriate 

statement  * 

A-  TJ:i9y  should  let  the  administration  plan  the 

program. 

...  I.., B * -^j*9  teachers  should  do  all  the  planning  and 

then  make  recommendations  to  the  administrators. 

P»  teachers  and  students  should  plan  together 

and  then  make  recommendations  to  the  administra- 
tors, 

?•  T*19  teachers  and  administrators  should  plan 

together  and  make  recommendations,  but  the 

administrators  should  make  the  final  decisions. 

£ * teachers  and  administrators  should  plan 

together  and  decide  together. 

F • Other: 
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VI.  .Jhat  part  should  the  students  play  in  planning  the 

general  education  program?  Check  the  most  appropriate 

statement . 

A.  The  planning  should  be  left  up  to  those  who  are 
trained  to  do  it  and  have  the  experience • 

Q • The  planning  should  be  done  by  the  faculty  (or 

as  a ready  indicated  in  Questions  IV  and  V), 
but  the  students'  needs  and  opinions  should  be 
considered. 

P • The  decisions  should  be  made  higher  up,  but  the 

students  should  have  a minor  voice  in  the 
planning  through  their  student  government  and 
counselors. 

D « The  students  should  have  a major  part  in  the 

planning  through  organized  representation,  but 
they  should  have  no  voice  in  the  decisions. 

B*  The  students  should  participate  both  in  the 

planning  and  the  decision  making. 

F.  Other i 


VII.  kVhat  part  should  the  community  play  in  planning  the 

general  education  program?  Check  the  most  appropriate 
statement • 

A*  -Planning  should  come  entirely  from  within  the 

college,  but  the  community  should  be  kept 
informed. 

B*  Planning  should  come  from  within  the  college, 

but  the  community  needs  should  be  considered. 

C.  Decisions  should  be  made  within  the  college, 

but  the  community  should  participate  in  the 
planning  through  organized  representation. 

P • The  community  should  play  a major  role  in  the 

planning  through  its  interest  groups,  but 
decisions  should  be  made  within  the  college. 

B . The  community  interest  groups  should  partici- 
pate both  in  the  planning  and  decision-making. 


Other  s 
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VIII. 


No.  of 
appro- 
priate 
area 


The  following  is  a matching  question.  You  are  re- 
quastad  to  select  the  appropriate  araa  of  study  from 
tha  list  on  tha  right  which  adequately  fulfills  each 
of  the  objectives  of  general  education  in  thecolumn 
on  the  left.  Put  the  number  of  the  appropriate  area 
in  the  blanks  provided  at  extreme  left. 


Objectives  of  General  Education 

A.  To  increase  undarstanding  of  rights 
and  duties  of  citizenship. 

B.  To  develop  sound  set  of  moral 
valuas. 

C.  To  aid  in  expressing  own  thouahts 
and  understanding  others'  thoughts. 

D.  To  develop  greater  skill  in 
problem  solving  of  every  day 
living. 

E.  To  increase  ability  of  critical 
analysis. 

F.  To  increase  understanding  of 
cultural  heritage. 

G.  To  increase  undarstanding  of 
environment . 

H.  To  aid  in  maintaining  good  physi- 
cal and  mantal  health. 

I.  To  help  personal  and  social  develop- 
ment . 

J.  To  aid  in  undarstanding  of 
satisfactory  home  and  family  life. 

K.  To  increase  vocational  satis- 
faction. 

L.  To  provide  time  to  participate  in 
creative  activity. 


Areas  of 
Study 

1.  Communi- 
cations 

2.  Social 
Studie  s 

3.  Humani- 
ties 

4.  Science 

5 . loathe  — 
matics 

6.  Health 

and 

Physical 

Education 


How  important  do  you  think  such  objectives  as  social 
citizenship,  vocational  satisfaction,  and  individual 
effectiveness  are  in  higher  education?  Check  the 
most  appropriate  statement. 


k.  Such  objectives  only  apply  in  the  lower  grades 
they  have  no  place  in  higher  education. 

_B.  Some  of  these  objectives  are  important,  but 
increased  knowledge  is  the  main  purpose  of 
higher  education. 

C.  Such  objectives  should  be  stressed  about  as. 
much  as  pure  subject  matter. 

D.  Increased  knowledge  is  important  only  whan  it 
is  useful  in  fulfilling  such  objectives. 

E • Such  objectives  are  the  main  purpose  of  all 
educat ion • 


F.  Other: 


How  do  you  think  the  general  education  program  at  your 
college  can  be  improved?  Check  all  that  apply. 
Complete  where  necessary. 

A.  Add  more  courses,  such  as  

B«  Delete  such  courses  as  

_______ C.  Improve  the  guidance  program  by  

(suggested  improvement) 

P • Have  more  adequate  financing. 

,E.  Have  more  cooperative  planning. 

F . Remove  restrictions  of  upper  division  require- 
ments. 

p • Improve  the  training  program  for  junior  collage 

teachers  by 

( sugge  s ted  i :ip  ro vement ) 

H. 


1. 


Othe  r : 
Other: 
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XI.  How  do  you  think  the  general  education  program  at  your 

collage  should  be  evaluated?  Check  the  most  appropriate 

statement • 

A.  By  some  outside,  objective  agency  such  as  the 

Southern  Association. 

B.  By  the  faculty  evaluating  itself  and  its  pro- 
cedures. 

C.  By  the  faculty  and  administration  working 
together. 

D • By  the  faculty  and  student  body  working 

together. 

E.  By  a follow-up  study  of  the  collage's  graduates. 

C 

F.  Other:  


XII.  Should  teaching  methods  used  in  general  education  courses 
(those  courses  required  for  graduation)  differ  from 
methods  used  in  elected  courses?  Check  and  complete  the 
most  appropriate  statement. 

Definitely  yes,  becaus-* : 


Yes,  wherever  possible  because: 


Possibly,  because  : 


Not  necessarily,  because: 


Definitely  not,  because: 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 


Other: 
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March  27,  1961 

Dr.  James  Wattanbarger 
Director  of  Division  of 
Community  Junior  Colleges 
State  Department  of  Education 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

Dear  Dr.  Wattenbarger : 

I am  writing  you  in  response  to  our  telephone  conversation 
this  afternoon.  I am  conducting  a research  tentatively 
entitled,  "An  Analysis  of  Attitudes  of  Students,  Teachers, 
and  Administrators  Towards  General  Education  Programs  of 
Selected  Junior  Colleges  of  Florida,*  This  study  is  being 
conducted  at  the  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida,  for  a dissertation  as 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
Doctor  of  Education. 

A.  My  Supervisory  Committee  is  composed  of  the 
following: 

1.  Dr.  Clara  M.  Olsen,  Professor  of  Education, 
Chairman 

2.  Dr.  Robert  R,  Wiegman,  Professor  of 
Educational  Administration 

3.  Dr.  Luther  A,  Arnold,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education 

4.  Dr.  Ernest  S.  Ford,  Professor  of  Botany 

5.  Dr.  Daniel  C,  Swanson,  Professor  of  Physics 

B.  The  puipose  of  the  study  is  to  bring  together, 
through  a review  of  the  literature  and  through  interviews 
with  junior  college  administrators,  teachers,  and  students, 
the  collective  thinking  and  opinions  and  attitudes  con- 
cerning general  education  in  selected  junior  colleges  of 
Florida  - i.e.,  what  is  meant  by  "general  education," 

how  a general  education  program  should  be  planned,  how  a 
general  education  program  should  be  implemented,  and  how 
a general  education  program  should  be  evaluated. 
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C.  The  procedure  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  Review  the  literature  pertaining  to  the 
development  of  the  junior  collage  movement 
in  the  United  States,  generally,  and  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  in  particular. 

2.  Review  the  literature  pertinent  to  the 
development  of  the  concept  of  general  edu- 
cation in  America's  public  school  system. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  the  above,  construct  an 
interview  schedule  which  will  determine 
attitudes  and  opinions  of  selected  junior 
college  faculties  and  students  with  regard 
to  the  general  education  program  as  they 
perceive  it.  (Steps  1 and  2 have  been 
partially  fulfilled.  With  regard  to  step  3, 
a tentative  instrument  has  been  constructed; 
a pilot  study  has  been  run  at  Central  Florida 
Junior  Collage  to  test  the  instrument;  a 
tentatively  final  instrument  has  been  con- 
structed subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
writer's  Supervisory  Committee.) 

4.  A stratified  sample  of  junior  colleges  has 
been  selected  to  participate  in  the  study. 

The  basis  for  such  selection  is  as  follows:  • 
(a)  time  established,  (b)  student  enrollment, 
(c)  county  (or  counties)  population,  (d) 
number  of  participating  counties,  (e)  geo- 
graphic location.  The  collages  selected 
according  to  these  criteria  are  Chipola 
Junior  College,  North  Florida  Junior  College, 
Daytona  Beach  Junior  College,  St.  Petersburg 
Junior  College,  and  Palm  Beach  Junior  Col- 
lege • 

5.  A letter  will  be  sent  to  the  presidents  of 
these  junior  collages  requesting  their 
cooperation  and  participation  in  the  study. 
Alternate  junior  colleges  have  been  selected 
to  replace  those  which  refuse.  Conferences 
will  then  be  set  up  with  ten  faculty  members 
and  ten  students  selected  through  random 
sampling  procedure.  Twenty  people  will, 
therefore,  be  interviewed  at  each  of  the 
five  institutions.  These  interviews  should 
last  approximately  30  to  45  minutes  each. 

6.  The  data  will  be  compiled  on  the  basis  of 
total  responses  in  each  category;  averages 
and  per  cents  will  be  compiled.  Correla- 
tions will  be  made  between  categories  of 
responses  and  selected  personal  data  obtained. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  to  evaluate  a given 
institution  or  to  compare  one  junior  college 
with  another. 
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I understand  that  a Central  Committee  of  the  Florida  Associ- 
ation of  Public  Junior  Colleges  which  was  established  last 
fall  in  order  to  clear  all  such  research  studies,  and  that 
you  are  Chairman  of  this  committee*  I would  appreciate 
your  consideration  of  this  study  and  request  that  you  submit 
this  proposal  to  the  committee  for  their  approval*  It  is 
ray  hope  that  you  will  inform  rae  of  your  decision  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  I can  proceed  a3  planned. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Edwin  E.  Potter,  Jr. 
Department  of 

Secondary  Education 


EEPjl 
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STATE  OF  FLORIDA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Tallahassee 

April  3,  1961 
MEMORANDUM 

TO:  MR.  EDWIN  E.  POTTER,  JR.:  MR.  WILLIS  LaVIRE 

FROM:  Janies  L.  Wattanbarger,  Director,  Division  of 

Community  Junior  Colleges 

SUBJECT:  APPROVAL  OF  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  Florida  Association  of 
Public  Junior  Collages  has  met  and  considered  your 
letters  of  March  27th  and  March  30th.  According  to  the 
instructions  given  to  this  committee  by  the  FAPJC,  the 
following  studies  are  approved  and  the  junior  colleges 
in  the  state  are  encouraged  to  cooperate  in  the  collection 
of  data  involved  in  this  research: 

1.  Mr.  Edwin  E.  Potter,  Jr.  "An  Analysis  of  Attitudes  of 
Students,  Teachers  and  Administrators  Towards  General 
Education  Programs  of  Selected  Junior  Colleges  of 
Florida."  (Dr.  Clara  Olson,  Chairman) 

2.  Mr.  Willis  LaVire.  "The  Critical  Tasks  for  Public 
Junior  College  Administrators,"  (Dr.  R.  L.  Johns, 
Chairman ) 

Please  let  me  know  if  I can  be  of  further  help  to  you  a3 
you  conduct  your  research. 
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March  23,  1961 

Mr,  Michael  M,  Bennett,  President 
St,  Petersburg  Junior  College 
St,  Petersburg,  Florida 

Dear  Mr,  Bennett: 

1 am  making  a study  which  I hope  will  help  to  clarify 
the  nature  and  objectives  of  general  education  at  the  junior 
college  level.  As  a part  of  this  study,  I plan  to  interview 
a representative  sample  of  the  faculties  of  selected  community 
junior  colleges  throughout  the  State  of  Florida.  I further 
intend  to  gather  similar  data  by  interview  and/or  question- 
naire from  a stratified  sample  of  the  students  of  these  same 
institutions. 

The  institutions  to  be  studied  have  been  selected  on 
the  basis  of  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Size  of  student  population 

2.  Size  of  county  (or  counties)  population 

3.  Date  institution  was  established 

4.  Geographical  location 

5.  Single  and  multiple  county  support 

On  this  basis,  St,  Petersburg  Junior  College  has  been  chosen 
as  one  of  the  colleges  to  be  studied. 

It  is  in  no  way  the  intention  of  the  study  to  evaluate 
any  one  of  the  participating  colleges,  nor  will  any  comparison 
of  one  college  with  another  be  made • The  main  purpose  of 
the  research  is  to  bring  together  the  collective  thinking  of 
a sample  of  these  people  who  are  an  integral  part  of  an  active 
program.  The  hope  is  that  the  results  will  be  of  some  value 
to  those  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  the  junior  col- 
leges of  Florida.  If  you  wish,  and  so  indicate,  the  results 
of  the  study  will  be  made  available  to  you. 

I should  like  very  much  to  include  your  college  in  this 
3tudy.  Would  you  be  willing  to  participate?  I shall  look 
forward  to  your  collage's  cooperation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edwin  E.  Potter,  Jr. 

Department  of 

Secondary  Education 

EEP  :1 
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ST.  PETERSBURG  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
St.  Petersburg  10,  Florida 

March  28,  1961 

Office  of  the 
President 


Mr.  Edwin  £•  Potter,  Jr. 

Department  of  Secondary  Education 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida 

Dear  Mr.  Potter: 

This  will  acknowledge  your  letter  of  March  23 
asking  that  we  cooperate  with  you  in  completing  a study 
to  help  clarify  the  nature  and  objectives  of  general 
education  at  the  junior  college  level. 

Unfortunately,  your  letter  did  not  outline  what 
responsibilities  we  have  to  undertake  in  order  to  be  of 
service  to  you.  I,  therefore,  can  commit  us  at  this  point 
only  to  a statement  that  we  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
within -the  limits  of  time  and  available  data.  We,  of 
course,  are  interested  in  general  education  and  I would 
be  most  interested  to  learn  if  there  is  any  difference 
between  general  education  at  the  junior  college  level 
and  general  education  at  the  university  level. 

It  will  be  a pleasure  to  work  with  you  to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 


Very  truly  yours, 
s/M.  M.  Bennett 
M.  M.  Bennett,  President 


mmb/sl 

cc— Professor  Clara  M.  Olson 
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March  31,  1961 


Dr.  Michael  M.  Bennett,  President 
St.  Petersburg- Junior  College 
St,  Petersburg,  Florida 

Dear  Dr.  Bennett: 

I want  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  28. 

I appreciate  your  willingness  to  cooperate  in  this  study 
I am  making.  I have  set  up  a tentative  procedure  to 
follow  at  each  junior  college  for  collecting  the  data 
through  interviews  with  both  faculty  members  and  students. 
This  is  subject  to  revision,  however,  at  the  time  of 
my  seminar. 

At  the  time  I obtain  final  approval  on  sampling 
methods  and  data  collecting  techniques,  I will  inform- you 
more  about  the  details  of  my  procedure.  At  this  time, 
however,  I do  want  to  thank  you  for  your  willingness  to 
participate  in  this  project. 

Sincerely, 


Edwin  E.  Potter,  Jr. 
Instructor 
Department  of 

Secondary  Education 


EEP:1 
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May  1,  1961 

Dr.  M,  M.  Bennett,  President 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Dear  Dr.  Bennett: 

I am  writing  with  reference  to  your  letter  of  March  28 
in  which  you  indicated  a willingness  to  participate  in  the 
study  I am  making,  X might  add  that  this  3tudy  is  sanctioned 
by  the  research  clearance ■ committee  of  the  Florida  Association 
of  Public  Junior  Colleges,  Dr.  James  L.  Wattenbarger,  Chairman. 
A copy  of  Dr.  Wattenbarger 's  memorandum  is  enclosed. 

You  also  requested  further  information  with  reference 
to  the  plans  and  details  concerning  the  project.  It  has  been 
my  purpose  to  bring  together  through  a review  of  literature 
much  of  the  thinking  which  has  been  done  concerning  the 
nature  of  general  education  at  the  junior  college  level  - 
i.e.,  what  is  meant  by  general  education,  how  a program  of 
general  education  should  be  planned,  how  such  a program  should 
be  implemented,  how  it  should  be  evaluated. 

An  interview  guide  has  been  constructed,  based  on 
the  foregoing,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  opinions  and  at- 
titudes of  junior  college  persons  concerning  the  questions 
mentioned  above  by  interviews  with  randomly  selected  members 
of  your  faculty  and  student  body.  The  names  of  the  inter- 
viewees will  be  kept  anonymous  and  only  projective  opinions 
will  be  sought.  Evaluation  of  the  program  of  any  one  col- 
lege or  comparisons  between  colleges  will  not  be  made. 

It  is  my  purpose,  now,  to  conduct  the  interviews 
previously  mentioned.  Therefore,  I am  enclosing  a separate 
page  explaining  the  procedure  I would  like  to  follow.  In 
the  event  that  the • selection  of  days  or  names  does  not  meet 
with  your  approval,  please  contact  me  at  your  earliest 
convenience.  Your  cooperation  in  helping  to  arrange  the 
interviews  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  I am  looking 
forward  to  meeting  and  talking  with  you  and  your  faculty. 

Sincerely, 

Edwin  E.  Potter,  Jr. 

Instructor 

Department  of 

EEPtlp  Secondary  Education 

enc. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Proposed  Procedure 

A.  I plan  to  be  at  your  college  Wednesday  through  Friday, 
May  24,  25  and  26,  1961. 

B.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  I would  like  to  interview 
the  following  members  of  your  faculty: 


C.  The  above  named  persons  have  been  selected  by  random 
sampling  procedures.  In  the  event  that  any  of  them 
cannot  be  available  or  express  a desire  not  to 
participate,  the  following  names  are  suggested  as 
alternates : 


D,  Attached  to  this  sheet  you  will  find  an  appointment 
schedule  with  these  names  listed  on  it.  Would  you 
please  contact  these  people  and  arrange  the  interview 
for  a day  and  time  which  is  convenient  for  them? 

E.  It  is  also  planned  that  student  interviews  be  scheduled 
through  the  Dean  of  Student  Personnel  Services  on 
Friday,  May  26.  I will  arrange  the  student  interviews 
with  the  Dean  as  soon  as  possible  after  my  arrival. 

The  students  to  be  interviewed  will  be  selected  from 
those  fourth  semester  students  who  have  been  working 
toward  the  Associate  of  Arts  degree  and  who  have 
participated  in  the  general  education  program  of  your 
college.  Both  transfer  and  non-transfer  (if  any) 
students  should  be  in  the  sample. 


Thomas  Backus 
Hazel  Brellis 
Pauline  Eck 


John  Gilley 
Willis  Hawkins 


George  McCrossin 
W.  D,  Napowsa 
William  Rhodes 
Elizabeth  Trent 
Ophelia  Walsingham 


Sally  Clark 
Frances  Johnson 
Betty  Smith 


ST . PETERSBURG  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
INTERVIEW  TIME  SCHEDULE 
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Name  "Wednesday,  May  24  "Thursday,  May  25 

12345678  12345678 

X*  Thomas  Backus  

2,  Hazel  Brellis  

3.  Pauline  Eck  _______________ 

4,  John  Gilley  ____________________  _____________ 

5.  Willis  Hawkins  _________________ 

6*  George  McCrossin 

7 . W.  D.  Napowsa  ______________________ 

8.  William  Rhodes  

9.  Elizabeth  Trent  

10.  Ophelia  Walsingham 

11.  Sally  Clark  

12.  Frances  Johnson  ___________________  

13.  Batty  Smith  


"Check  convenient  time  for  one  day 
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ST.  PETERSBURG  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
St.  Petersburg  10,  Florida 
May  9,  1961 

Mr.  Edwin  E.  Potter,  Jr. 

Instructor,  Department  of 
Secondary  Education 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida 

Dear  Mr.  Potter: 

Dr.  Bennett  has  asked  me  to  work  out  arrangements  for  your 
faculty  interviews  on  our  campus.  Enclosed  is  an  informa- 
tion sheet  sent  to  ten  faculty  members  indicating  the 
interviewing  schedule  on  May  24th  and  25th.  I will  let 
you  know  if  any  of  these  people  can't  keep  that  appointment, 
in  which  case  I will  work  out  a time  with  the  remaining 
alternate.  Please  note  that  Mrs.  Brellis  and  Mr.  Gilley 
have  been  replaced  by  Mrs.  Smith  and  Miss  Clark  on  the 
schedule  because  of  conflicting  responsibilities. 

If  you  wish  to  make  any  arrangements  regarding  student 
interviews  before  your  arrival  at  the  college,  you  should 
contact  Mr.  W.  E.  McClure,  Dean  of  Student  Personnel. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  you  when  you  are  on  campus. 

* 

Very  truly  yours, 

s / Donald  J.  Tolle 

Donald  J • Tolle 
Dean  of  Instruction 

cj 

Enclosure 

cc:  Dean  of  Student  Personnel 
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MEMORANDUM 
May  8,  1961 

TO  : The  following  faculty  mamba rs : 


FROM : 


Dr,  Thomas  3ackus 
Mrs.  Paulina  Beck 
Miss  Sally  Clark 
Mr.  Willis  Hawkins 
Mr.  Gaorge  McCrossin 


Mr.  Walter  Napowsa 
Mr.  william  Rhoads 
Mrs.  Batty  Smith 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Trent 
Mrs.  Ophelia  Walsingham 


D.  J.  Tolle,  Daan  of  Instruction 


Mr.  Edwin  E.  Potter,  Jr.,  as  instructor  and  doctoral  student 
at  the  University  or  Florida,  has  chosen  St.  Petersburg 
Junior  College  as  one  of  the  community  colleges  he  would 
like  to  include  in  a study  he  is  undertaking  designed  to 
clarify  the  nature  and  objectives  of  general  education  at 
the  junior  college  level.  President  Bennett  has  offered 
the  assistance  of  the  faculty  in  this  project. 


Those  of  you  named  above  were  chosen  for  one  phase  of  the 
study  by  Mr.  Potter  through  a random  sampling  device,  and 
he  wishes  to  interview  you  individually  on  May  24  or  25, 
1961.  I have  worked  out  the  following  interview  schedule 
which  seems  to  fit  in  satisfactorily  with  your  class  and 
office  schedules.  If  you  are  not  able  to  keep  this  appoint- 
ment, please  let  meTnow  immediately  so  other  arrangements 
carTW aaiT  2 


Tentative  Interview  Schedule 


Faculty  Member 

Date 

Time 

Office  No 

Mr.  Napowsa 

Wed.^  May  24 

8; 30  a.m. 

LA 

206 

Miss  Clark 

Wed.,  May  24 

9:30  a.m. 

LA 

222 

Mr.  McCrossin 

Wad.,  May  24 

10:30  a.m. 

GKM 

Dr.  Backus 

Wed.j  May  24 

12:30  a.m. 

SCI 

210 

Mrs.  Eck 

Wed.,  May  24 

1:30  p.m. 

SCI 

210 

Mr.  Hawkins 

Wed.,  May  24 

2:30  p*m. 

AD 

11 7A 

Mrs.  Trent 

Thurs.;  May  25 

8:30  a.m. 

TEC 

220 

Mrs,  Smith 

Thurs.;  May  25 

9:30  a.m. 

TEC 

215 

Mrs.  Walsingham 

Thurs.,  May  25 

10:30  a.n. 

TEC 

109 

Mr.  Rhoads 

Thurs.,  May  25 

11:30  a.m. 

TEC 

226 
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This  is  not  the  type  of  interview  that  can  be  (or  should  be) 
"prepared  for."  We  have  no  axe  to  grind.  You  may  be 
interested,  however,  in  the  following  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Potter's  letter  in  regard  to  his  thinking  concerning 
the  purpose  of  the  study. 

...  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  bring  together 
through  a review  of  literature  much  of  the  thinking 
which  has  been  done  concerning  the  nature  of  general 
education  at  the  junior  college  level  - i.a.,  what 
is  meant  by  general  education,  how  a program  of 
general  education  should  be  planned,  how  such  a 
program  should  be  implemented,  how  it  should  be 
evaluated. 

An  interview  guide  has  bean  constructed,  basad 
on  the  foregoing,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  and  attitudes  of  junior  college  persons 
concerning  the  questions  mentioned  above  by  inter- 
views with  randomly  selected  members  of  your  faculty 
and  student  body.  The  names  of  the  interviewees 
will  be  kept  anonymous  and  only  projective  opinions 
will  be  sought.  Evaluation  of  the  program  of  any 
one  college  or  comparisons  between  colleges  will 
not  be  made. 

You  will  probably  find  this  interview  to  be  a stimulating 
experience.  We  will  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  this 
undertaking. 


ccj  President 

Dean  of  Student  Personnel 
Director  of  Finance  and  Services 
Registrar 

Chairman;  Department  of  Business  Administration 
Chairman ; Department  of  English 
Chairman;  Department  of  Natural  Sciences 
Chairman;  Department  of  Physical  Education 
Chairaan,  Department  of  Social  Sciences 
Mr.  Potter 
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June  7,  1961 


Dr,  M,  M,  Bennett,  President 
St,  Petersburg- Junior  College 
St,  Petersburg,  Florida 

Dear  Dr,  Bennett: 

This  letter  is  in  connection  with  ay  recent 
visit  to  your  college,  I certainly  want  to  thank  you 
and  your  staff  and  your  student  body  for  the  help  and 
hospitality  extended  me  while  1 was  there.  Your  willing- 
ness to  participate  in  the  study  I am  making  is  greatly 
appreciated  and  I want  to  assure  you  once  again  that  an 
abstract  of  the  results  of  the  interviews  conducted  at 
your  college  and  others  will  be  mailed  to  you  as  soon 
as  possible. 

It  has  been  a pleasure  to  meet  and  talk  with 
members  of  your  staff  and  student  body. 

Thank  you  again. 

Sincerely, 


Edwin  E.  Potter,  Jr. 
Department  of 

Secondary  Education 


EEP : lp 
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June  7 , 1961 


Dr.  D.  J*  Tolle, 

Dean  of  Instruction 

St.  Petersburg- Junior  College 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Dear  Dr.  Tolies 

I am  writing  in  connection  with  my  recent 
visit  to  your  college.  I certainly  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  cooperation  in  working  out  the  arrangements 
for  my  interviews  with  the  sample  of  your  faculty. 

All  of  the  interviewees  were  very  cooperative  and 
seemed  interested  in  the  study. 

I enjoyed  meeting  and  talking  with  you  and 
greatly  appreciate  the  help  you  have  given. 

Please  thank  Mrs.  Vera  Dumas  and  Dr.  Carl  Shaw 
for  their  aid  in  helping  me  select  and  schedule  my 
student  interviews. 

Sincerely, 


Edwin  E.  Potter,  Jr. 
Department  of 
Secondary  Education 


EEPslp 
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